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PEEFACE. 



The following work has been prepared at the suggestion 
of many experienced teachers, and is intended to meet 
a want long felt by them, as well as by the Author, in 
their professional avocations. Its composition has been 
elBFected at the expense of considerable time and labor ; 
and it is hoped and confidently believed that it will supply 
a desideratum the absence of which a large number of 
those engaged in tuition have felt to be a serious gap in 
geographical literatm^a 

Schoolbooks on geography are generally, it is too well 
known, either too bulky, costly, and abstruse to be put 
into the hands of those for whose use they, as school- 
manuals, are more particularly designed, or are too 
crowded l^with dry details to interest, and, consequently, 
to make a favorable impression on the memory of, the 
learner. The Author, who has been engaged in teaching 
for many years, trusts that this publication will be found 
to remedy these evils ; — arranged as it is in a tabulated 
form throughout, and yet written in a style which, he 
hopes, will be found pleasing to the student. 

While the Author wishes in this place to acknowledge 
his obligations to the principal school-geographies pub- 
lished in this country, — more particularly to Maunder's 
Treasury of Geography, by Mr. WiUiam Hughes, F.R.G.S. ; 
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the Handbook of Geography, by Mr. Henry G. Bohn, 
F.RG.S. ; the Manual of Geography, by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Mackay, F.RG.S;; and the Universal Geography, 
by the Kev. Thomas Milner, F.R.G.S., — ^he is prompted to 
say one word — ^with the greatest respect, however — indi- 
cative of the surprise he has felt at the numerous incon- 
sistencies which he has met with in the manuals specified, 
more especially in the matter of statistics. With regard 
to population, more particularly, these works — although 
nearly simultaneously published — are, in very many in- 
stances, strangely contradictory. Many of these errors the 
Author of the following volume has endeavored, as far 
as means were available, to rectify. 

In conclusion, he is happy to have this opportunity of 
expressing his gratitude, as well to many schoolmasters 
who have communicated hints to him with reference to 
the matter contained in the following pages, as to the 
Messrs. Longman & Co., and other publishers, for the 
courtesy with which they have permitted him the free use 
of the various geographical works published by them. 

EDWIN ADAMS. 

DiJLWiCH College, London, S., 
October 15, 1862. 
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GEOGEAPHY CLASSIFIED. 



Geogsafht is the name applied to that science which describes and 
delineates that member of the solar system called the Earth, considered as 
the abode ofinaUy and is thns divided : — 



Dirision. 



Treats of 



Connected with 



'^Abtbo-Gxogbapht . 



{ 



tPSTBICAL QeOCERAPHT 



I tPOUnOAL OEOOBAPHY<i 



The globe as related to the other hea- 
venly bodies ; of its motions, shape, 
and size ; and of the positions of places 
on its surface 

The configuration of the crust of the 
earth ; the materials which compose 
it ; of its various productions,— mi- 
neral, vegetable, and animal ; its soil 
and climate ; and, in fact, of every- 
thing relating to the earth in its 
Mlidt liquid, and aertform states 

The artificial divisions of the earth's 
surface into states, with their extent, 
population, and resources ; their go- 
vernment, people, religion, &c. ; and 
of everything, m short, pertaining to 
man as a pohtical or social being. 



Astronomy and 
Mathematics. 



Natural History 
and Natural 
Philosophy. 



History and 
fPolitical Economy. 



* From a^Tp«9 (ngtrOn)y a riar; yn (ge), the earth; and ypa/pn (graphe\ a deacription. 
t From 7tM-<s (phi/sis), nature or eonttUtUion. 
i From wtXts (^lis), a city. 



I.— ASTRO-GEOGKAPHY. 

— • — 

The ECLIPTIC is divided into twelve eqnal parts, known as signs, of 
30" each, named from the constellations through which the snn appears 
successively to pass : — 



Signs. 


Days on which the 
Sun enters them. 


Quarter. 


1. T Aries, or the Ram 


March 21 
April 19 
May 20 
June 21 
July 23 
August 23 
September 23 

October 28 
November 22 
December 21 
January 20 
February 19 


> Spring. 
[■Summer. 
V. Autumn. 
[•Winter. 


2. « Taurus, or the Bull 


3. H Gemini, or the Twins 


4. Cancer, or the Crab 


5. St Leo, or the Lion 


6. n^ Virgo, or the Virgin 

7. :^ Libra, or the Balance 


9. 1 Sagittarius, or the Archer 


10. ly Capricomus, or the Goat 


11. ZHf Aquarius, or the Waterman 


12. X Pisces, or the Fishes 
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THE PLANETS: THEIR NAMES, DIAMETERS, DISTANCES FROM THE 
SUN, Ac. 



1. Mercury... 

2. Venus 

8. Eabth 

4. Mars 

5. Planetoids. 

6. Jupiter ... 

7. Saturn ... 

8.^ or 

( Herschel J 
9t Neptune... 
LO. Sun 



i 



hi 



87,000,000 
69,000,000 
96,000,000 
144,000,000 
263,000,000 
494,000,000 
906,000,000 

1,822,000,000 

2,869,000,000 




87.97 

224.70 

366.26 

686.98 

1,684.74 

4,332.62 

10,759.30 

30,686.82 

60,624.63 



d. h. m. 
10 6 

23 21 
10 

1 39 
unknown 

9 66 
10 29 

9 80 

unknown 
26 






109,300 
80,000 
68,000 
66,000 
40,900 
29,800 
22,000 

16,500 

12,400 
17,583 



3,224 
7,687 
7,912 
4,189 
uncertain 
85,950 
79,042 

35,112 

63,000 
888,000 



5 II 

III 



6.656 
1.932 
LOOO 
.436 
.130 
.036 
.011 

.008 

.001 
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NUMBER OF THE STARS. 



Magnitude. 


Number. 


First 


20 
65 
190 
426 
1100 
8200 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 




The number of stars already regis- 
tered, down to the seventh magnitude, 
is 15,000 ; and the total number down 
to the sixteenth magnitude, as seen by 
the aid of the telescope, is said to be 
500,000,000,000. 



TABLE SHOWING THB\LBNGTH OF 
THE LONGEST DAY FOR DIFFER- 
ENT GEOGRAPHICAL LATITUDES. 



, Latitude. 


Length of Longest Day. 


Deg. Min. 




.. 


12 hours. 


16 44 


13 „ 


30 48 


14 » 


41 24 


16 „ 


49 22 


16 


64 30 


1^ ,. 


58 27 


18 „ 


61 18 


19 „ 


63 22 


20 , 


66 32 


24 ;; 


67 18 


1 month. 


78 6 


8 » 


90 


« ;, 



YEARS IN WHICH THE REFORMED CALENDAR WAS ADOPTED IN 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 



Country. 



Year. 



Country. 



Year. 



Denmark 

France 

Germany, by Romanists 

Gemumy, by Protestants 

Great i>dtain and Ireland 

Holland, and the Low Countries ) 

gencu'ally ( 

Holland, Utrecht, and a few) 

other places j 

Hungary 



1582 
1582 
1584 
1700 
1762 



1700 
1587 



Italy, great part of , 

Lorraine (in France) 

Poland , 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland, by Romanists . 
Switzerland, by Protestants 
Tuscany 



1682 
1582 
1686 
1582 
1688 
176S 
1584 
1700 
1751 
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umx SHOwmo the length of one degree of longitude for rvert 

DBOR8B OF LATITUDE IN GEOGRAPdlCAL AND ENGLISH MILKS BE- 
TWEEN THE EQUATOR AND THE POLES. 



Lalibide 


Geogiiar 

phWl 


EngUah 
Mes. 


Degree 

of 

Latitude. 


Geotfra- 

pbical 
Milea. 


EngUah 
MUes. 


D«Rre« 

of 

Latitude. 


Geogra- 
phical 
Miles. 


Enprlish 
Miles. 




«| 


•0.60 


69.07 


81 


61.48 


60.13 


61 


29.09 


88.46 


I. 


50.99 


6^.06 


32 


50.88 


58.51 


62 


28.17 


82.40 


2 


59.96 


69.03 


83 


50.32 


57.87 


63 


27.24 


31.88 


ar 


59.92 


68.97 


84 


49.74 


67.20 


64 


26.30 


80.24 


i 


69.85 


68.90 


85 


49.16 


66 61 


65 


25.86 


29.15 


s 


69.77 


6&81 


86 


4&54 


66.81 


66 


24.40 


2&06 


6 


69.67 


68.62 


87 


47.92 


66.10 


67 


2S.45 


26.96 


7 


69.65 


68.48 


88 


47.28 


64.87 


68 


22.48 


26.85 


ff 


69.42 


68.31 


89 


46 63 


63 62 


69 


21.50 


24.73 





69.26 


68.15 


40 


46.96 


62.85 


70 


20.52 


28.69 


10 


69.09 


6T.95 


41 


45.28 


62.07 


71 


19.58 


22.47 


u 


68 89 


67.78 


42 


44.95 


61.27 


72 


18.54 


21.82 


12 


68.69 


67.48 


43 


43.88 


60.46 


73 


17.64 


20.17 


13, 


68.46 


67.21 


44 


48.16 


49.68 


74 


16.64 


19.02 


U 


68.22 


66.96 


45 


42.48 


48.78 


76 


15.58 


17.86 


15 


67.96 


66.65 


46 


41.68 


47.93 


76 


14.52 


16.70 


16 


67.67 


66.81 


47 


40.92 


47.06 


77 


13.60 


15.52 


17 


67.38 


65.98 


48 


40.16 


46.16 


78 


12.48 


14.85 


18 


67.06 


66.62 


49 


89.36 


46.06 


79 


11.46 


18.17 


19 


56.73 


65.24 


60 


38.67 


44.85 


80 


10.42 


11.98 


20 


66.38 


64.84 


51 


87.76 


43 42 


81 


9.38 


10.79 


21 


56.01 


64.42 


62 


36.94 


42.48 


88 


8.85 


9.59 


22 


65.63 


68.97 


53 


36.11 


4L58 


83 


7.31 


8.41 


23 


65.23 


63.61 


54 


36.27 


40.56 


84 


6.27 


7.21 


24 


54.81 


63.03 


65 


34.41 


89.58 


85 


5.22 


6.00 


25 


54.38 


62.53 


56 


83.53 


88.58 


86 


4.18 


4.81 


28 


63.93 


62.02 


67 


32.68 


87.58 


87 


8.14 


8.61 


27 


53.46 


61.48 


58 


81.79 


86.67 


88 


2.09 


S.41 


28 


62.97 


60.98 


69 


80.90 


36.54 


89 


1.05 


1.21 


29 


62.48 


60.36 


60 


30.00 


84.60 


90 


0.00 


0.00 


80 


61.96 


59.75 















FIB9T OR PRIME MERIDIANS OF LONGITUDE EMFLOTED BY DIFFERENT 

NATIONS. 



Nation. 


Longitude. 


Nation. 


Longitude. 


Fortunate Islands, taken by ) 


• # M 

ir OW 

7 OW 

27 10 OW 

16 80 OW 

17 80 W 


548W 


Paris 


2 20 22 E 
6 27 22 W 

8 16 OW 

1 21W 

3 42 15 W 

2 10 41 E 

9 8 SOW 
12 29 47 E 
14 16 45 E 
SO 18 46 E 
12 86 6 E 

17 39 E 

18 8 80 E 

4 53 16 E 
77 2 OW 
75 11 80 W 
74 8 27 W 
70 58 45 W 


the ancients as their first }• 


Cadis 


meridian j 

Western extremity of Africa 'v 
as then known, taken by f 
Abnlfeda, the Arabian f 

Teroeira, one of the A»>res,^ 
by the Spaniards and Por- f 
tuguese in the 16th cen- j" 

Teneriffe, one of the Cana-) 
ries, by the Dutch in the V 
16tii century j 

Ferro (In the Canaries), by) 
aU nations in the 17tli and } 
18th centuries 


Ferrol 


Carthagena 


MadricT. 


Barcelona 


Lisbon 


Rome 


Naples 


Petersburgli 


Conenhatren 


upwi T.. ..::.. ::.:.::.;.. 


Stockholm 


Amsterdam « 


Washington (Capitol) 

PhUadelphia 

New York (Columbia College) 
Boston 


Greenwich 

London (St Paul's) 
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GWOqifUkjmY GUfi^IFIED. 



E0KB8.* 



1. One Ttmridf, AV fai breadth, or 23|* 
on either side of the equator. BoiindAries : 
north, the Tropic of Cancer; south, the 
Tropic of Capricorn. 

8. Tv7o TemperaUU one north, the other 
south, each 43' in breadth. Boundaries of 
North Temperate : north, the Arctic Circle ; 



south, the Tropic of Oemoer. Boondarifss of 
the South Temperate : north, the Tk'opic of 
Capricorn; south, the Antarctic Circle. 

8. Two Frigid%, each 23^" in breadth, and 
included within the Arctic and Antaorctie 
Circles. The former is called the North, 
and the latter the South, Frigid Zone. 



GREAT AND SMALL CIRCLES. 



Orbat CracLES. 

1. The SqnaiorJH, a large circle, equidis- 
tant from the poles, which divides the 
earth into the northern and southern hen4- 
spheres. 

2. The JSTorisfm^ is eitiierraf{ona2 or wn- 
tible. The rcUifmcU, or true, horison, by 
which are determined the rising and setting 
of all the heavenly bodies, is an imaginary 
plane passing through the centre of the 
earth, and prolonged in the imagination 
tiU it attains the region of the stars. Pa- 
rallel to and co-extensive with it is the 
sennble horizon. 

8. The Meridiang** are laxve circles pass- 
ing through the poles, and cutting the 
equator at right angles. The longitude of 
a place is east or west of any other given 
place, known as the first meridian. 

4. The Bcliptteii, which derives its name 
from being the circle on or near which the 
moon must be in the case of an edii*s€, re- 
presents the apparent annual track of the 
sun among the fixed stars. 

6. The Colurea are two meridians that 
divide the ecliptic into four equal part*, 
majrking the four $ea$(nu of the year. 



raUel 



Bkall Cirolbs. 

L. The Tropics ttf two small cinles pa- 

lel to the equator, and placed frgim it at 
a distance, north and south of it, of 23^*. 
That to the north is known as the Tropic 
of Cancer, and that to the south as tlpat of 
Capricorn ; because they coincide wil|h the 
ecliptic in the b^[inning of those sigxis. 

2. The ParaUds of IcUitude f f run round 
the earth parallel with the equator, from 
which great circle they are mocked as 
either nortSi or south l^toiude. 

8. The Polar Circle are two e^les 
drawn round the norih and south poles 
respectively at a distance of 23|-" from each 
pole. The circle around the north pole ia 
called the Arctic, and that arouj^^ the 
south pole the Antarctic U Circle. 



t From the Lat torreo, licorek. 
S Vnm the Lat friffeo, J(frmif99&L 



* From the Greek B6nB (immX a beH or gWdU. 

X From the Lat. tempero, J mmlercUe. 

II From the Lat. equun^ even or c^uot. 

j From the Greek hSrSs (i^of ), a boundarf, limit, or rule, 

** From the Lat. meridiea (meiliua dies), mid-day or noon. 

ft Literally, a leaving or going imt : from Sc ((«), out, or out ef, taidlipO (Xii«r«), to leave ovt. 

it From the Greek trfipds (rf^re?, rftrm, to turn), a turning. 

If From the Lat. UUitudo, breadth. 

ii From the Greek anti (am); 6p]p09iU to, and arkt6e (a<st«$X « &«9r> 
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n.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



LAND. 

SST1EST OF THE LANDXASSBB. 



iMd'Uatm, 


Araain 
Bquare Miles. 


Lwiffth of Coast 
hi Miles. 


Square Miles ol 
Surface for One 
Kile of Coast 


IhminA 


8,700,000 
17,600,000 
12,000,000 
8,600,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 


19,500 
86.000 
10,600 
S4.600 
14,500 
10^000 


190 
600 
760 
850 
483 
860 


aSTv.. :::::::::::::::::: 


Afrioa 


North AmoricA 


fhn^ Amnicft ......,., 


AiMtndia 









NozK. — ^This estimate of the distribution of land is taken from Th« Trtmmrjf qf Geo- 
9ra]^k^ by Mr. WilUam Hughes, and The Pictorial HandJb'tok of Geography, by that enter- 
prwng publisher, Mr. H. G. Bohn. Statements as to this and like matters in geographv 
vary so much amongst our best geographers that it is frequently no easy matter to discri- 
minate between the accurate and the inaccurate. For Instance, whUe the aboTo-mentioned 
eminent geographers state the area of the land to be 61,800,000 square miles, Milner's 
estimate is 60,^.431 ; Bdward Hughes's, 61,242,000 ; 8t«imton*B, 62,100,009 ; Mackay's» 
51,500,000 ; SuUivan's, 50,160,000 ; Dr. Clyde's, 52,000,000 ; Scottish School Book Asso- 
ciation's^ 62,130,060 ; Swing's, 60,830,000 ; Stewarf s^ 60,.000,000 ; and so on. 

THB TEBBAQUBOUS OLOBE IS PHY8IGALLT PJVIDSD I»TO 
Laii» and Watbb. 

1. A mdimmt* is a large portion of land = 1. An oeeem is the laigest divisian of 
eoRlamiiHr many oountriee. water. 

2. An MiaiMi is land wfaoUy surrounded = 2. A IoIm is w»ler wholly sunounded by 
h^^vvter. land. 

S. A cape t is a portion of land jotting out = 8. A gvilf^ or Jhhv, is a portion of water 
into tibe sea. extending into the land. 

4. A pentiuuiat is land almost surrounded = 4. A sea is water almost surroimded by 
by water. land. 

5. An iftikimMl Is a iMdt of land Joining = 5. A jCrattlT is a Norroio passage of waiter 
two larger portions. Joining two laiger portions. 

6. A road on the land is an open passage = 6. A rood in the sea, sometimes called a 
fartraydlen. roadMead^ is an open passage where ships 

may ride at anchor. 

7. A eocu^H, or tftone, is that part of the = 7. That nart of the sea nrhich lies near 
land which lies next the water. the coast of a country is called the walten of 

that country. 
Other definitionfl are artMptlago*^, cataract ft, aiwtryXt^ mettntam, voZMtioOi '*<«*' 
l0al6r«A<c{|ili, &c 

* Wrook the Lat «o», iogtU^: and teiMo, to haH. 

t From ilie lAt. oapvl; tAe head. 

\ From the Lat ]Mn«, almMt; and tnnclo, an uIoiKl 

f From the Oreek igOvmo* (<#tf/u«f), a neck. 

j From the Lat eo«(a, a rib. 

% ProbaUy derived from the old French adHecttve Mfroit, narrow. 

** From the Oreek arehOe («;xoc), ehitf: and filagifj (tiaa^^k;, tea. This term was flrat 
amdied to the islands in the ^gean Sea, but has sinoe been bestowed upon any group of 
idaads, as the " Bastem Arckifidago" Ac. 

ft From the Grade eata («0TaX o^imt; and raeeO (pmrrm)^ Iftrike. 

a From the Lat aetui. Ok tide,* the etluarjf being that purt of large rivers that the sea 
tidcreaidies. 

H From Vuleanue, the god at, fire among the Greeks. 

II A mttarehed is a ridge-line formed by the intsrseotton of slopes sending their water in 
onMte directions, aad is derived from the Anglo-Saxon eeeadan, tocvt,or dimde. 



GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED. 



CONFIGURATION OF THE EARTH'S SURFACE. 
Points or Bdolabitt akd Divtebencb in thk Cohtottr aivd Ybbtical Rkust or ths 

/* OBBAT LaND-MaSSXS. 



Old Wo&ld. 

1. Greatest length from eart to wii, ) tm««-«««« 
or in the directum, a/the paraUtU .... |^»n"^<» 

2. Greatest ezteDrion towards'^ 
north and south Is nearly under the 
same meridian ; thus, Cape Nordkyn 
(in Norway) is under the same meri- 
dian with the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the peninsula of Malacca with Cape 
Seyero (in Siberia) y 

8. Attains its 
the parallel of 50* N. 

4. Spreads out widely towards the^ 
north, and terminates abrui)tly in 72" I 
N. lat ; widely diTerves towaras the > 
south ; and narrows down to a single 1 
promontory (Capo of Good Hope) ....J 

5. A large portion of the area is^ 
nearly detached from the principal f 
mass, viz., AfHca (united by the Isth- 1 
mus of Suez) ) 

*6. All Ihe flrreat peninsulas run in \ 
a southerly direction (excepting Jut- V 
land) ) 

t7. The projections and indenta-*) 
tions of the Old World strikingly fit \ 
into those of tiie New ) 

8. AfHca, with Madagascar, has its) 
oounterpart in South America, .with V 
the Falkland Islands j 

9. Malacca and the East Indies') 
answer to Florida and the West V 
Indies j 



Contour. New World. 

{1. Greatest length from north to 
Muth, or in the direction qf the me- 
ridiane. 

' 2. Greatest extension towards 
north and south is nearly imdur the 
same meridian; thus. Cape Horn 
is under the same meridiui with the 
north-west angleofGreenland(which» 
however, is now known to be de- 
^tached from the continent). 

8. Attains its greatest extent along^ 
the parallel of 60" N. 

4. Spreads out widely towards tlie 

north, and terminates abruptly in 

72* N. lat. ; widely diverges towards 

the south ; and narrows down to a 

.single promontory (Cape Hoxn)L 

( 6. A large portion of the area is 

J nearly detached from the principal 

' J mass, Tiz. , South America (miited by 

Ithe Isthmus of Darien or Panama). 

{6. All the great peninsulas run 
in a southerly direction (excepting 
Tucatan). 

{7. The projections and indenta- 
tions of the New World strikingly 
conform to those of the Old. 
( 8. South America, with tbo Falk- 
, J land Islands, has its counterpart in 
(AiHca, with Madagascar. 
r 9. Florida and the West Indies 
A answer to Malacca and the East 
(Indies. 




Similarity. 

Similarity. 
Difference. 
Similarity. 
Similarity. 



Old World. Vertioal Rsliet. Nkw World. 

1. Long gentie slope inclined to-) (1. Long gentie slope inclined to- 
wards the north; the shurt abrujit V Difference..-! wards the east; the short abrupt' 
slope towards the south ) (slope towards the west 

2. Grand watersheds (= mountain- ) (2. Grand watershed (= mountain- 
chains) run ecut and vettt, or in the > Difference. .•< chain) runs north and eotUh, or in the 
direction of the paraXleU j ( airection qf the merittiane. 

8. The peninsulas and islands are, "^ r S. The peninsulas and islands are, 

generally, traversed by mountain fgj^j]^. J generally, traversed by mountain 
ranges in the direction of their f^^^"*^*'") ranges in the direction of their 
greatest length J (.greatest length. 

6. Remarkable for mountains and ) THffflnmMi i ^' Remarkable for rivers and 
table-lands j *'**'"'"**•• "^plains. 



* In the Old World we have the peninsulas of Spain, Italv (with Sicfly), and Greece 
(with the Grecian Archipelago), in Europe, corresponding with Arabia, Hiudostan (with 
Ceylon), and India beyond uie Ganges (with tne East Indian Archipelago); Corea, 
Kamschatka, and Africa ; and, in the New World, Aliftska, Califomia» Floridai Nova 
Scotia, and South America. 

t Brazil is opposite to the Gulf of Guinea ; Nova Scotia to the Bay of Biscay, Ac. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

CHABACTERISTIC NATURAL FEATURES OF THE CONTINENTS. 



EUBOTE. 


Abia. 


Afbicjl. 


AlOCBIOi. 


Cofwt-line and 
FoniiiBuIas. 


Hoiintains. 


Deserts. 


Riven and 
Lakes. 



COAST-LINE AND AREA OF THE LAND-CONTINENTS. 



Land-Continent. 


Area in 
Square Miles. 


Length of Coast- 
line in Miles. 


Square Miles of 

Surface for One Mile 

of Coast. 


Kmnw 


8,805,000 

*16,915,227 

11,876,000 

t8,646,277 

7,000,000 


17,000 
85,000 
16,000 
24,600 
14,500 


220 
650 
710 
860 

482 


Aria 


Africa 


North America 


South America 





MEAN ELEVATION OF THE CONTINENTS ACCORDING TO HUMBOLDT. 

Mean Euevatioh 

CONnWIHT. IN Fbet. 

Europe 671 

Asia 1,161 

North America 748 

South America 1,132 



HEIGHTS OF PLATEAUS. 



Table-Land. 


Elevation 
in Feet. 


Ta^le-I^d. ^^'^^ 


BoBOPK :— 
1 Central SnaJn 


2,000 
1,600 
4,000 


Africa :— 
1 The RahArA ...T-tr 


1,500 
7,000 


2. Bavaria 

8. Southern Norway 


2 Abvasinia 




Amibioa :— 

1. Utah, or Deseret 

2. Mexico 


4,600 
8,000 

6,000 
9,000 
11,000 
18,000 

14,000 


Asu:— 
1. Tibet, the region immedi- 
ately to the northward of 
Hindofitan ... ,-,,,-,... 


15,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 
4,000 

2,500 
8,600 


8. Central America (Guate- 
mala) 


1 Mongolia 

3. Persia and Affghanistan. . 

4. Armenia 


4. Quito (South America) 

5. Pasco (South America) .. 

6. Titicaca (South America) 

7. El-Despoblado, or the de- 
sert country (in La Plata 
and Bolivia) 


6. Aria Minor 


' (ThcDeccan) 

7. Arabia 











* Exclusive of the Malay Archipelago. 

t Including Greenland, the West Indies, and other islands. 
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GISOGBAFHY CLASSIFIED. 



LIBT OF VPB FBINCTPAL MOUlVTAIlf^HAINB IH THE WORLD, ITTm TBXOL 
CULMINATING POINTS, AND ELEVATIONS. 

L— Bnrope. 



Chains and Cnlmtnattng Points. 



inl^et 

tHaowe 

8e»-l«veL 



1. The Alpt Proper : extending from Nice to Vionna, and bounded on 
the west by the basins of we Rhone and Doubs ; on the north and 
east of the Aar and Danube; and. on the south, by the basins of 
the Po and Saye. Length, 000 miles. 

a.—Ttu Wedem Alpt. 

Monte Viso 

M. Pelyoux (ctilmlnating point of FcBaee) 

H Gendrre 

b.—'The Saatem Alpe, Northern Series, 

Finster-aar-hom 

Oros Glookner 

e. — The BeuUm Alpe, Southern Seriee. 

Mont Blanc, in Savoy (culminating point of Aliw) 

Great St. Bemaxd 

Mont Cerrin 

Monte Rosa (culmiuating point of Switzexland) 

Tbe Simplon, or Monte Leone 

M. Furea 

M. St. Oothard 

Ortler Suitx (culminating point of Austria) 

Height of snow-line in Swiss Alps 

The OaUo-Frandan; including all the French mountains aosth of 
the Garonne and west of the Rhone. 

Mount MoUeson, in Jura 

Ballon de Guebwiller (Vosges Mountains) 

CAte d'Or 

Mount Mezin (Cerennes) 

Puy de Sancy (Auvergne) 

The Apenninet; extend from the Maritime Alps, traverse tiie 
length of Italy, r^^ippear in Sicily, aiul form the watershed, the 
Fo and Adriatic on the one side, and the Mediterraneaa on tho 
other. Length, 800 mUes. 

Monte Cimone. between Modena and Tuseany 

Monte Como, in the north of Naples 

Monte M i^ elu, in the north of Naples 

Mount VesuTius, near Naples 

Mount Etna (culminating point of ttte chain) 

Mount Cucdo, near Palermo 

Height of snow-line in Sicily 

Height of snow-line in Central Italy 

The SUmO'HdleHe ; eomprisiag all those mountains In the Hellenie 
peninsula to the south of ue Danube and Bars^ togathar witb 
those of Dfbnatfii and Ooatia. 

a.— The HdleiUc. 

M. Guione. inGreaee 

M. Olympus, InThessaly (oulminatlngpoint of the HeOenio Baage) 

b.—The Balkan, 
Great Balkan, 



M. Athos (Despoto Dagh) . 
I, or Rilo Dagh . . . 



Bhodope, 
Ue&ffit of sno!w-line on Mount Olympus 
The Carpaihiam, or Krapacke: between the Danube and Dniester, 
and forming a oontinu*tion from the Noric Alps. 

M. Botscbe^e, in Transyhuuia 'culminating point) 

M Ruska Poyana, In Transylyania 

Rlesengebiige, between Bohemia and Moravia 

Erzegeoiige, between Bohemia and Saxony 



Schwartewaldj In Baden 

BOhroerwald, between Bohemia and Bavaria . . . 

The Hara, in Hanover and Prussia 

Height of snow-lin^ in the Carpathians about . 



1S,600 
14.108 
11,786 

14,J(IM 
12,4» 

19,74i 
11,080 
14.771 
16,208 
11,M1 
14.087 
10.M6 
12,811 
8,900 



8.688 
4,000 
1,906 
6.794 
6,220 



0,076 
9.681 
9,118 
34»82 
10,874 
10,871 
9,600 
8,400 



8,S11 
9,740 

8.874 
9,028 
8^818 
9,000 



9,628 
9,600 
6,276 
8,000 
4,876 
4,61S 
8,868 
6,000 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

LIST OP THE PamaPAIi MOUNTAIN-SyS^SJIS OP EUBOPA CIC.— 
{eonthtued). 
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i 



Chaiiu and Culmioatii^ Points. 



Height 

inFMt 

above 

Sea-laveL 



QoQ 

-8 



Ezteodfl in ita prin<dpal ehidn from Cape Cano in Condoa to Cape 
Teulada in Sardinia. 

Monte Rotondo, in Condca 'culminating p(^t) 

If onte Gtentugentu, in Sardinia 

Bnow-line in latitude 43* SO' N. 



9,000 



Forms in its interior a plateau of considerable extent, which has an 

average eleration ol 2500 feet. 

1. The Pyrenees, between France and Spain, have an average height of 

from 7,000 to 9,000 feet 

Pass de Rat 

Montcal 

Pic de Nethou (Maladetta), (culminating peak) 

Pass of Venasquos 

Kont Perdu 

Pass of GaTamie 

Pic du Midi 

8. The Canfabrian Mcuniaine ; between the Douro and Tagua. 
Sierra de Gredos 

3. The Cettiberian Ckain possesses an average elevation of from 4,000 to 
5,000 feet 

Sierra d'Oca 

Sierra Molina 

4. The CoifUian CluUi^i tajfn ^,900 to 5,^00 feet 

Pass of this Soino Sierra 

Palace of the tlaciuial 

Sierra d'Eatrella, in Portugfa 

5. The Sierra Nevada ; from 6,000 to 9,000 feet ; extendi!^ from the 
Mediterranettu to the Guadalquivir. 

Cerro Mulhacen (ciihninating poini of the system) 

Peak of Vrieta :' 

The Alpuxarras 

The Eoek of Gibndtar 

0. The MourOains of Toledo ; avezapp^ height from 8»009 iff ^000 feet ; 
lying between th/e iSgus and Guadiana. 
Sierra de Guadalupe '. J 

7. The Sierra Morma hav9 an avenge elevation of flrom 3,000 to 8,090 
feet, and extend from th^ QDadiana Xo i(b& Qu^dalqi^^ir* 

Puerto de Rey 

aierza Honohique, in Portaogal 

8. The Balemrie M^wntcdnt. 

Snow-line on Sierra Nevada.". .'. » 

&10 w-line on the Pyrenees' • 

Thia system occupies the entire Scanc^navian ppninpiuila, with ]Uaplapd 
and Finland. 
Skagittol-tind (in the Lapgefield mng^X (^^ CfT|n?inftJtJ?>g po^t 

of the system) ...'." '.......'. 

Sneeh&ttan (in the Dovrefield range) 

Sulitelma (lat Of, in the Koelen range) 

North Cape (in the Island of MagerOo) 

Height of the snuw-Iine iu the lAngefidld 

Height of the snow-line in Sulitelma 

Height of the snow-Une at North Obpe 



r,4TS 
10,003 
11,48« 

7,917 
10,994 

7,664 

9,549 

10,558 



5,450 
4,500 

4,944 
8,364 
7,534 



11,660 
11,880 
9,166 
l,4fi 



6,116 



2,3W 
*.07? 



8,670 
8,130 
6,178 
1,161 
5,000 
8,500 
2,400 



12 GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED. 

LISr OP THE PRINCIPAL MOUNTAIN-SYSTEMS IN EUROPE, ETC.— 
(eontiniud). 



1 



^ftinw and Culxnlnating Points. 



Forms the physical boundary between Europe and Asia, and the 
watershed between the basins of the Volga and Obi; length, 
1680 miles ; average height, 2250 feet. 

Konjakofski Gat. OQ" 46') 

Yaman (culminating point of the system) 

Obdorsk (later; 



Extends in one chain from the Black Sea to the Caspian Sea, and 
separates the basins of the Kuban and Terek, on the north, from 
those of the Kur and Rioni, on the south ; length, 750 miles ; mean 
elevation, 8,500 feet. 

Elburz (Ion. 42° SO^, (culminating point of the system) 

Kasbek 

Pass of Dariel 

ChatyrDagh 

Height of snow-line 

Limit of the cereals 



Height 

in feet 

above 

Sea-leveL 



IS 

H 



S 



In Enqlakd. 

1. The Pennine Chain; extends from the dieviot Hills to the Peak in 

Derbyshire. 

Sir William, near Eyam, in Derbyshire 

Mam Tor, near Castleton, in Derbyshire 

Axe Edge, near Buxton, in Derbyshire 

KindersGout, near Olossip, in Derbyshire 

Watercraig, west of Richmond, in Yorkshire 

Pennigant Hill, near Settle, in Yorkshire 

Ingleborough Hill, 80 miles round its base, in Yorkdiire 

Whamside, near Dent, in Yorkshire 

Crofls Fell, in Ciunberland 

Saddleback, in Cumberland, 5 miles N.E. of Keswick 

Pillar, in Cumberland, near Wast Water 

Bow FeU, in Cumberland, near Eskdale 

Sldddaw, in Cumberland, S miles N. of Keswick 

Helvellyn, in Westmoreland, near Ulleswater 

Sea-Fell, in Cumberland, near Wast Water 

Sea- Fell Pikes, in Cimiberland, also near Wast Water (the cul- 
minating point of the chain and of England) 

2. The Cambrian Mountaine ; consisting of various ridges and groups 

in Cambria, the ancient designation of Wates. 
Flynlymmon, in Cardiganshire, IS miles E S E. of Aberystwith. . 
Cradle Mountain, in Brecknockshire, 6 miles E.N.E. of Brecon. . 
Black Mountains, in Brecknockshire and Carmarthenshire .... 

Beacons of Brecknock, 4 miles S.S. W. of Brecon 

Cader-ldris, in Merionethshire, nearDolgelly 

Arran-Fowddy, in Merionethshire, S.S. w. of Lake Bala 

Caem-y-Davia, in Caernarvonshire 

Caem-y- Llewellyn, in Carnarvonshire 

SnowdJon, in (Caernarvonshire, 10 miles S E. of Caernarvon, the 

highest point of England and Wales 

8. The Devonian 6v>tem: extending from the Cornish Heights to the 
York Wolds, which terminate at Flamborough Head. 

Land's End, in Cornwall, granite difb 

Kit Hill, in ComwaU 

Butterton Hill, in Devonshire, S. part of the Dartmoor 

Brown Willy, in Cornwall 

Bippon Tor. in the Dartmoor 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL MOUNTAIN-8T8TBMS OP EUBOPB. Bia— 
{eoHtinued). 



a 

i 



Chaixus and Culxninatizig Points. 



Heiflrht 

in Feet 

above 

Sea-IeveL 



Dunkerry Beacon, in tiie Exmoor, Somersetshire 

Cawsand Beacon, in the n. part of the Dartmoor 

Testor, in the n. part of the Dartmoor (the cuhninating point of 

South England) 

Inkpen Beacon (the highest chalk-hill in England^ in the North 

Downs, and between Hants and Berks 

Leith Hill, in the North Downs, in Surrey 

Butser Hill, in the South Downs, in Hants 

And numerous others. 

4. TKe Snuthem Highland*: comprising the Cheviot Hills, &c. 

Broadlaw 

5. The Central Highlandt: formed by the great range of the Grampians. 

This range contains the hiflhest summits in the kingdom. 

Cairn €k>rm {blue mottntain), bordering Inverness and Banff .... 

Ben M acdhui (piade hoar riioun^in), in Aberdeenshire 

Ben Nevis {mcmntain of dHUh\ in Inverness-shire (the culmi- 
nating point of the British Isles) 

6. TKe Northern HigJUands/ separated from the former by Olenmore 

(biffglen). 

Ben Wyvls (mountain of horror), in Boss-shire 

Ben Attow (nuh tnountain), in Boss-shire 

7. The Irieh Mountairu. 

Slievedonard, in the Moume Mountains, in Down 

Camtogher MountiUns, between Tyrone and Londonderry 

Kount Erigal, in Donegal 

LugnaquilU, in the Wicklow Mountains 

Cam Tual, in the Macgillicuddy Reeks, in Kerry (the highest 

point in Ireland) 

Height of the snow-line in the centre of the Archipelago, lat 55° N. 
Height of the snow-line in the Grampians 



1,M8 
1,7M 

8,077 

1,011 
90S 
917 



2,741 



4,006 
4,305 

4,S68 



8,720 
4,000 

2,796 
2,236 
2,463 
8,039 

8,404 
5,000 
4,500 



n.-Asia. 



1. The Hindoo Koosh: separating the Pui^jab and Affghanistan from 

Independent Tahtary, and the basin of the Indus from that of 
the Amoor ; greatest elevation 

2. The Paropaminan; in Affghanistan, dividing the plateau of Iran 

from Turkestan. 
Mount Demavend (highest point) 

3. The Elbun: south of the Caspian Sea 

and Zagros, or Moimtains of Kurdistan 

Height of line of perpetual congelation in Elburz 

4. The Armenian: between the basins of the Black and Caspian Seas. 

Mount Ararat (culminating point) 

5. The Taunu and Anti-TauruM ; separating the basins of the Euphrates 

and Mediterranean from the basin of the Black S<u^ and 

enclosing the table-land of Asia Minor. 

Mount Argish (culminating point) 

TiiSH of Golek Boghas (ancient CieiUan Oatee) 

Hiwsan Dagh 

Kara Dagh 

Kaz Dagh (ancient Ida) 

6. The Syrian extend southward from Mount Taimis, through Pales- 

tine, into the peninsula of Sinai. 

Akina Dagh 

Pass of Beilan (ancient Sjfiian OaUs) 

Job^l-Lgbndn 

JubeI-et»-Sheikh (ancient Hemion, and culminating point) 



20,000 



21,500 

20,083 
12,000 
11,000 

17,112 



18,000 
3,812 
9,000 
8,000 
4,930 



6,000 

1,800 

9,500 

10,000 
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GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL MOTHn-AW-STSTEMS OP ASIA, Bwj.— 
(continiLed). 



^ftinw and' Culminating Foihtol 



Hoight 

in Foot 

above 

Sea-level. 



Mount Horeb 

Mount Sinai 

jrt^ Oauc'ima Mountains: extending from Cape Aroheron in the 
Caspian to the penlninUa of TBxnaxL betiween the Black and 
A20V Seas : length, 750 miles. 

Mount Elbtvs (culminating point) 

Mount Kosbek (long. 44* 22^ B.) 

Height of snow-lkie 



7,497 



18,409 
10,523 
11,000 



1. Tfu Himalyas; between Hindostan and Thibet, and separating the 

basin of the (}anges from the upper basin of the Brahnu^pootra. 
Mount Everest, or Oaurisaikkar (the highest point on the earth's 

surfaceX between ^epaul and Thibet 

Eunchinjuuga, in Sikim .' 

Dhawalagiri, in Nepaiil 

2. The Awim MowUaint: separated firom the HimUyafe by the valley 

of Brahmapootra. 
8. The Mtmntains of Aracan, 8iam, Cambodia, and A»Mm; in Further 
India ; elevation 

1. The Ktun-Lun; separating the upper basins of the Indus and Brah- 

mapootra fh)m the basin of the Tarkand 16,000 to 

2. The Pe-Ling: between the Tang-tse-Kiang and Hoong-ho. - 

The Tun-Ling, between China and Thibet 

The Nan-Ling, between the basins of the Yang-tse-Kiang and 
Cantoa rivers 



29,002 
28,150 
28,08a 



imknoivn 



18,000 

12,000 
8,000 



1. The Thian-Shan, or Celestial Mountains; separating the basins of 

the Obi and Yarkand. 
Pe-Shan (long 88' 30' B.) 

2. Uie Altaianf Daurian, and Tnblonnoi Mountains : between Siberia 

and Chinese Tahtary, and separating the basins of the Yenesei 

and Lena from that of the Amour. 

Mount Bieulukha Gong. 86* 30' E.) 

8. The 8tannov"i and Aldim Mountaine, in Eastern Siberia, between 

the Arctic Ocean and the Sea of Okhotsk. 

Schiwelutch, in I^amtschatka 

Kliutshewskaja 

Height of line of perpetual snow 



10,000 



10,800 



10,540 
16,763 
4,475 



The motmtalns of Africa that are known are so scattered that it is impossible to 
reduce them to a system. The recent travels and discoveries of Dr. Livingstone and 
Captains Burton and Speke and others have thrown considerable light upon various 
jMirts of this comparatively unexplored continent ; and, in order to enter fully into 
those portions of its surface, the works of these distinguished travellers f^uidd be 
closely perused. The following are the principal known elevations of Africa : — 



Mountains. 



Height in 
Feetabove 
Sea-leveL 



Miltsin, in the Atlas Mountains 

Abba Jared, in Abyssinia 

Kiliman^jam, in Eastern Africa (discovered by Mr. Bebmalm, of the 

Church Missionary Society, in 18*9) 

Peak of Cameroons, Biafra 



11,400 
15,200 

20,000? 
13,000 
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UKF OF THB PRINCIFAL MOUNTAm-BTBTBHS OV AFHXC^ Bro.— 
(coniMmed). 



MoiBltAlXII* 



Hfligbt 

inFoot 

aboT0 

Sea-leTttl 



SpitEkoff , in South Africa 

Wit Benten. in South Africa 

lU>le Mountidn, Cape of Good Hope 

Ptton des NeiKOs, in the Isle of Bourbon 

AmbotiBonene, in KadaJmscar 

Diana's Peak, in St. Helena 

Clarance Peak, in Fernando Po 

Fioo, in Cape Verde Islands (volcano) 

Fogo, in Cape Yerde Islands (Tolctino) 

Peak of Teneriffe, in the Canary Islands (volcano) 

Chahorra, in the Canary IslandB (volcano) 

Pico Ruivo, in Madeira 

Pico, in the Azores 



7.600 
8,000 
8,679 
8,840 

11,606 
2,60S 

10,665 
8,815 
9,164 

12,172 
9,886 
0,066 
7,618 



lY.— Auerioa. 



oa 



W5 



EdSQ 
00 CQ 



Chains and Cuhninating Points. 



(a) North Axsbicjl 
2/)00 xnHes in length by about 160 in breadth. This system extends 
from Point Oasp£ in the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the state of 
Alabama, and divides the waters which fl:vw eastward into 
the Atlantic from the two great basins of the Mississippi and 
St Lawrence. 

Mount Waahiugton, in New Hampshire (culminating point of 
the f^stem) 

Black Moimtain, between Tennessee and North Carolina 

Peaks of Otter, in Virginia 



27t« Pacific Range ; extending along the western coast fttnn Russian 
America to the Califomian peninsula, and forming the watei^ 
shed between the Pacific on the west and the River Col ville and 
Rio Colorado on tiie east This range has three branches : — 
(a) The Sea Alps, extending from lat 80' N. in Russian America to 
the mouth of the Frazer River. 
Mount St Elias, long. 140* W. (culminating pofait of N. America) 

Mount FalrweatberTlat 69' 2' N 

(6) The Cascade Branch, from the mouth of the Fraser River to 
that of the Kalamath in the north part of California. Its 
principal summits are volcanic. 
Mount St. Helens, lat. 46' (culminating point of the United States > 

Mount Hood and Mount Jefferson, in the south of Columbia 

(c) 'Rie Sierra Nevada and Coast Branches, ftvm the Kalamath to 
Cape San Lucas in Lower CaUfoniia. 
Mount Tsasfati, in the north of California (culminating point of 

the branch) 

Mount St John, in the coast branch 



Ihe Rocky Chain; fh>m the mouth of the Mackenzie in the Arctic 
Ocean to near Lake Nicaragtia, separating the basins of the 
Colville, Frazer, Columbia, and Rio Colorado, on tbe west, 
from those of the Mackenzie, Saskatchewan, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, and Rio del Norte, on tiie east. Members :— 
(a) Tbo Northern Branch, from the Northern Ocean to the northern 
frontier of the United Stotes. 
Mount Brovm, lat. 62* 86' (culminating point of British America) 
Mount Hooker, lat 52* l.V ,....,.... 



Height 

in Foot 

above 

SearleveL 



6,652 
6,420 
4,260 



17,850 
14,788 



15,760 
15,660 



14,400 
8,000 



15,990 
16,700 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL MOUNTAIN-SYSTEMS OP AMERICA, Bra— 
(continual). 



Chains and Cxilminatrng Points. 



SI 
f 



(b) The \Vind River Branch, between Oregon and Nebraska. 
Fremont's Peak (culminating point of the branch), containing 

the sources of the Columbia, Kio Colorado, and Missouri 

(c) The Sierra Nevada and Sierra Madre, in New Mexico. 

Long's Peak, lat 40* (culminating point) 

Pike's Peak 

(d) The Anahuac Branch, in Southern Mexico ; all are volcanic. 

Orizaba, lat 19' 

Popocatepetl, lat 18' 65' (culminating point of Mexico) 



(b) SouTK America. 
This system, beginning at the Isthmus of Panama and the Caribbean 
Sea, and extending along the Pacific coast of South America to 
its southern extremity, has a length of about 4,500 miles, and 
a breadth varying from 40 to 400 miles. No other chain on the 
surface of the earth can vie with the Andes in the number and 
grandeur of its volcanoes. 

1. The Coltmhian Andes; from the Caribbean Sea to the 5° of S. lat. 

Table-land of Quito 

Chimborazo, lat. V SO' S. (culnu'nating point of the cludn) 

Horqueta, vole, in the North of New Granada 

Tolima, vole, lat. 6' N 

Pichinca, vole, on the Equator 

Antisana, vole, 30 miles south-east of Quito 

Cotopaxi, vole, 34 miles SS.E. of Quito ^ 

Height of snow-line in the Colombian Andes 

2. The Andes of Peru; from lat. 6" to 14' S. This chain has three 

members : 

Knot of Huanhuco and Paxo, lat. 10' S 

Nevada de Sasaguanca (highest part of the chain), N.E. of lima 
Vilcanota, lat. 14° S 



The Andes of Bolivia have two gigantic longitudinal branches, from 

lat 14- to 21' S. 
(a) The Western Branch. 

Chuquibamba, 16 miles north-west of Arequipa 

Arequipa, vole, lat. 17' S 

Gualatiori, vole, lat 18" 23^ S 

Sahama, lat 18" S. (culminating point of the chain) 

(6) The Eastern Branch. 

Sorata, 65 miles north of La Paz 

Illimani, lat. 16" 40^ S 

Cochabamba, lat. 17" 21' S 

Potosi 

Height of snow-Une from 15,900 to 

Tlie Andes nfC/iili; extending from 21" to 42° S. 

Aconcagua, lat. 82° 38' S. (culminating point of the system of the 

Andes and of the New World) 

Tupungata, lat. 84° S 

Chilian, vole, lat 36° 6' S 

Villarica, vole, lat 39° 10' S 

Height of snow-line in the south of the chain 



The Andfs of Patagnnia/ commencing at lat. 42° S., and terminating 

in Cape Horn, 

Minchinmadiva, vole, lat. 42° 48' S 

Yanteles, vole, lat 48° 80' S. (culminating point of the chain) . . 

Mount Stokes, lat 50° 

Mount Darwin, in Tierra del Fuego 

Cape Horn 

The snowline here descends to 
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LIST OF THE FRINCIPAI4 HOUNTAIK-STSTBMS OF AHBBIOA, 
{conHnueiL) 



ChAini and Culzninating Points. 



(e) Thx Wsst Ivnin. 

CuIm : Siena de Co1n« 

Jamaica : Blue Mountains, abqye 

Hayti : Mountains of Cibao 

Porto Bico : Sierra de Langruilla 

Ouadaloupe : SoufFri^re. vole. 

Dominica: highest peak 

Martinique: Mount Pelte 

Ban Lucia : Groe Piton 

QL Vincent : Mome Qarou 



Height 

inleet 

above 

Sea-leveL 



8,600 
7.000 
8.600 
8,678 
6,500 
6.000 
4,400 
8,710 
4,800 



y. — Oceania, 



Summits and their Positions. 



Aubibaua: — 

Mount Lindeaay, lat 28' 16* S., long. 162* 46' B 

Canobolas, lat. 88' 21' S., long. mFvE. 

^ue Moiuitains, highest point of 

Australian Alpa, or Worragong Mountains, highest point of, 
Darling Range, west coast of, about , 

Taskakia: — 

WyldesCrag , 

Niw Zsaland: — 

Mount Ejgremont .,..••....... •••< 

SodXTT Islands: — 

Tahiti, highest point of 

SABDfWiCB IsLAims:— 

Mowna Koa, vole, Owhyhee (highest point in Oceania) . . 
MowuaBoa, vole, Owhyhee 

BouTB Victoria :— 

Mount EeebuSi vole 



Heig^ht 

in feet 

above 

Bea-levet 



6,700 
4,461 
8.888 
6,600 
8.500 

4,600 

8,888 

18,260 

18,764 
13,430 

12,400 
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SLOnaS or IIOUKTAIK-SBCTIONS ; WITH THEIB JJBNQTHB IK ROUND imMBEBS. 



Sections. 


Length in Geo- 
graphical Miles. 


a.— Thx Old World. 

1. BattemAHa. 
ThB section 1>egins at the Froeen Asia at the month of the 

minatlng region is that of the table-lands of Thibet and of the 
Dhwalagiri, which d<vide<^ t^i^ Mn^ into two Hlppn^ 


Northern 
Slope. 


Southern 
Slope. 


2,600 

900 
260 

800 

460 

8,800 


400 

80 
80 

60 

100 

600 


2. WettemAna. 

From Lake Aral and the plains of the Caspian to the Oulf of 
Persia ; colminating point, the coast chain of the Persian Gulf 

From the plains of Georgia to those of the Euphrates ; culmi- 
nating pointy the high ^^n^ttiw of Kurdistan 

8. Aaia Minor. 
From the northern to the southern coast, nearly in the meridian 


4. Central Burope. 
From the shores of the Baltic to the plains of Lombardy ; cul- 
minatinflr point, the Tyrolwrn Alps 


6. AJHea, 
From the mouth of the Nile to the Cape of Good Hope ; culmi- 
nating point» probablv the high plateaus between the sources 
of the AAmbezi and of the Orange River. 


6.— Ths New World. 
1. North America. 


Eastern 
Hope. 


Western 
EHope. 


1,600 

2,000 

1,860 
1,600 


800 

800 

70 
200 


2. Central America. 
From Forto-Bloo through Mexico to the Paoiflo Ocean, the line 
dightly broken to take in the Great AntiUes; culn^ting 
point, the plate^n of M'^xico ,^^.^^ ^ 


8. SmUh Ameriea, 
From the mouth of the Amason through the table-land of Peru to 
the Pacific Ocean ; culminating pointy the Chimborazo branch 
From the coasts of Brazil, north of Rio Janeiro, through the 

Nevada de Sorata 





DISTANCE AT WHICH MOUNTAINS HAVE BEEN SEEN. 



Moimtains. 


Authorities. 


Distance 
in Miles. 


IFTfTnAly^ MnUTltftins 


Sir W. Jones 

Bruce 


244 
240 
180 
160 
386 
115 
126 

100 
100 
96 

94 
98 
76 
78 
68 


Ararat, from Derbend '.'.'.... 


Mowna Roa (Sandwich Islands) 


Various 


Chimborazo (South America) 

Peak of Tenerlffe, from South Cape of Lanzeiote 
Peak of Teneriffe, from ship's deck 


Ditto 


Himiboldt 

Hrunboldt 

Don M. Cagigal.... 

Morier 

Dr. E. D. Clarke . . 
"Calcutta Monthly 

Jotunal" 
Ditto 


Pico (peak of the Azores) 


Peak of Demavend, which, though 90 miles in- 
land, serves as a landmark to sailors on the 
Caspian Sea 


Mounl Athos (Greece) 


Adam's Peak (Ceylon) . 


(Jhaut at the back of Tellicheiy (Hindostan) 

Golden Mount, from ship's deck (ditto) 

Pulo Pera, from the top of Penang (ditto) 

Ghaut, at Cape Comorin (ditto) 

Pulo Penang, Arom ship's deck (ditto) 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
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Continent 


On Continents. 


In Islands. 


TotaL 


Earooe 


4 
17 

2 
88 


SO 

S9 

9 

S8 

108 


84 
46 
11 

114 
108 


iSai 


Africa 1.! 


Ani«Hc* 


Oceania . . . . . r , - - t 


i_ 


10» 


IM 


803 



HEIGHTS OF SOME REMARKABLE INHABITED SITEa 



Inhabited Site. 



Feet 

above 

Sea-leveL 



Inhabited Site. 



Feet 

aboTe 

Sea-level. 



Xottin^am 

Palace of Holyrood 

Bexiin 

Capitol of Rome 

Fans Obeervatoiy 

Greenwich Observatory 

Moan 

Edinb oiyh Castle Rock 

y^ p I pTfify f MMn ..«••••••••••••••• 

Athens (top of the west pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon) 

Folkstone Turnpike (Kent) 

Turin ObsOTvatory (Sardinia) . . 

Allenheads (Durham, the high- 
est habitation in England) .. 

Geneva 

Monich 

Cazotir (Perthshire, the highest 
house in the British Mes, a 
hunting-lodge north-west of 
Loch iUmuwh) 

Madrid 

Jerusalem (Mount Zion) 

Prioiy of Chamouni (Switser- 
land) 

Palace of the Escurial (Spain). . 

Teheran (Persia) 

Palace of San ndefonso (Spain) 

Ispahan (Persia) 

Brian^on (France) 

Han^wlbaude (highest inha- 
bited house in Prussia) 

Splugen (a village in Switser- 
land) 

Mont Louis (in the Eastern 
Pyrenees, the highest townin 
France) 



73 
118 
181 
151 
213 
214 
420 
434 
464 

671 
675 
916 

1,400 
1,460 
1,670 



1,700 
2,170 
2,200 

8,346 
3,520 
3.786 
3,943 
4,140 
4,286 

4,800 

4,711 



6,171 



Cabool (Aflghanistan) 

Mount Cenis (Post-house, Alps) 

Soglio (village in the Grisons. 
the highest village in Europe) 

Hospice of St Gothard (Alps). . 

Mexico, city of 

Arequipa, city of (Peru) 

Fort de I'lnfemal (at BriaufonX 
the highest fortress in Europe) 

Hospice of the Great St. Ber- 
nard (Alps) 

Santa F^ de Bogota (capital of 
New Granada) 

Chuquisaca (capital of Bolivia) 

Pass of Santa Maria (Alps, the 
highest pennanent habitation 
in Europe) 

Quito (capital of Eqiutdor) 

Ladak, city of (Little Thibet) . . 

Bhudree Nath Temple (in the 
Himalyas) 

Cuzco (the ancient capital of 
Peru) 

Milum, village of (in the Hima- 

Milum, Temple of (in the ELi- 
malyas) 

La Paz, city of (BoUvia) 

Puno, city of (Peru) 

Potosi (BoUvia, the highest 
city of the globe) 

Antiwana (shepherds' huts, in 
Eqiutdor) 

Tarcora, village of (Peru) 

Ancochallani, Farm of (Peru). . 

Runichuasi (Post-house, Peru) 



6,380 
6,468 

6,714 
6,808 
7,670 
7,862 

7,869 

7,965 

8»650 
9,250 

9,272 
9,640 
9,996 

10,294 

11,880 

11,405 

11,682 
12,226 
12,870 

13,360 

13,464 
13,690 
14,683 
16.640 



* Volesnoes are either active or extinct. Active volcanoes are (1) either always active, 
like Stromboli, in the lipari Islands, which has never been known to extinguish its 
torch ; or (2) intermittent, intervals of quiet, of various duration, occurring between 8uo> 
oessive outbursts. The volcano the activity of which has been known to the civilised 
world for the longest i)eriod is Etna, the most remote recorded eruption of which is that 
mentioned in the Prometheus of .Sschylus, and the first Pvthian ode of Pindtu*. It took 
place under Hiero, in the second year of the 76th Olympiad, b.o. 476. In the year 79 ▲.n., 
the year in which Vesuvius is said, to have had its first outburst, the cities of Heroulaneum 
and Pompeii were overwhelmed by the products of the eruption of this volcano. Sxtinet 
volcanoes are those the form and materials of which clearly indicate that they have oncf 
been scenes of fiexy eruptions, but which have not been known to exhibit explosions. 
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HBIGHTS OP NO LOCAL HABITATION. 




Otof. 


By idiom Sealed. 


Dates. 


Heiglit 

in Feet 

above 

SearleveL 


Mont Blanc (Alps) 

Jungfrau (Alps) 

Ortler Spitz (Alps) 

Peak of Demavend (Asia) 

Ararat ^ A sia) 


Dr. Paocard and James Balma. . 

The brothers Meyer, of Arau . . 

Three peasants of the Tyrol 

Mr. Taylor Thompson (first 
European! 

Professor Parrot and five at- 
tendants. 

Lieutenant John Wood 

Captain Lloyd and officers 

Mr. David Douglas 

Doctor Dieffeubach 

Humboldt and Bonpland 

M. Boussingault and Colonel 
Hall. 


August, 1786.. 

1811 

1804 

Sept 9th, 1837 

Oct 9th, 1829. . 

Feb. 19th, 1838 
Sept 7th, 1882 
January, 1834 
December, 1840 

January, 1800 
1786.... 


15,760 
12,872 
12,860 
14,700 

17,210 

16,600 
2,800 

13,687 
8,839 

8,683 
15,924 
19,699 


Panier (Central Asia).... 

Peter Botte (Mauritius). . 

Mowna-Kaah (Owhyhee) 

Mount Bgmont (New 
Zealand). 

Silla de Caraccas 

Pichlncha (Andes) 

Chimboraso (Andes, the 
highest point of the 
globe ever attained by 


1831 





EARTHQUAKE OF LISBON; SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1765. 

miis statement is founded upon a similar compilation drawn up by Mr. D. Milnes, and 

inserted in Professor Jamieson's JoumaL 

Supposed point of greatest intensity, the Atlantic Ocean, lat. 39* N., long. 11* W. 

Supposed time of shock at the point of greatest intensity, 9 hours, 23 minutes, a.x. 



Places. 


Time of 
Shock, 

A.M. 


Distance 
from the 
point of 
greatest 
intensity 
in mil^, 


Minutes 
from fhe 

time of 
Shock at 
the point 
of greatest 
intensity. 




Lat 88- N., Long, ir 

47' W. 
Colares (Portugal) .. 

L188OV 


h. m. 
9 24 

9 80 
9 82 

88 
49 

9 48 


85 

105 

105 

176 
860 

420 


1 

r 

9 

15 
26 

20 


Violent shock felt in a iihip: 
others foUowed till 11 h. 84 m. 

Four shocks felt; cliffs were 
split; rents made in the 
ground; smoke and lig^ht 
flames observed. 

Three shocks in quick succes- 
sion; three re-fluxes and 
fluxes of the sea ; palaces and 
public buildings fell with the 
first shock ; king and royal 
family at Belem ; whole time 
of the three shocks given at 
from five to seven minutes ; 
estimated loss of life, 50,000 
persons. 

Three shocks; earth heaved in 
the streets; walls spUt; no 
buildings destroyed; river 
rose and feU. 

aty violentty shaken ; at 11 the 
sea rose in six successive 
waves, at intervals varying 
from 20 to 40 minutes; de- 
stroyed part of the ramjparts. 

Several shocks ; buildings 

of the ground only perceived 
by persons stationaiy. 


Oporto (Portugal) .. 
Cadis (Spain) 

MadxU (Spain) 
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EARTHQUAKE OF LISBON-(eon«nii«0. 


Places. 


Time of 
Shook. 

A.X. 


Distance 
from the 
point of 
greatest 
intensity 
in miles. 


Minutes 
from the 

time of 
Shock at 
the point 
of greatest 
intensity. 


Fhenomeuk 




h. m. 








Gibraltar (Spain).... 


9 66 


420 


82 


Tremulous and undulating 
motion of the earth noticed; 
lasted about 2 minutes; sea 

till 2 P.M. 


Fanchal (Madeira) .. 


10 1 


695 


88 


Shocks felt as if coming from 
the eastward; sea retired; 
afterwards, about 12, broke 
on the island; rose highest 


Portsmouth (Eng- 


10 8 


875 


40 


Ships in dock pitched; dock- 
gates opened and closed : ships 
to. the basin rolled yiolenUy. 


land). 








Havre (France) 


10 28 


905 


60 


Sea oscillated from north to 
south; vessels tossed. 


Reading (England) . . 


10 27 


940 


64 


Earth trembled violently ; water 
in ponds oscillated fh)m side 
to side, rose in the middle, 
and appeared as if in ebul- 
lition; vine torn from the 
side of a house ; noise heard. 


Tarmouth (England) 


10 48 


1060 


80 


Water in the haven agitated; 
shipsrolled. 


Eyam Edge (Derby- 


10 80 


1085 


67 


Five shocks at intervals of four 


shire, England). 








or five seconds ; felt most in 
the lead mines ; rocks ground 
one aoainst another ; pieces 
fell ; chasm opened 160 yards 
wide ; plaster of room cracked ; 


Dorham (BSngland) . . 


9 68 


1190 


85 


person raised in his chair. 
Water in a pond observed to os- 
cillate several times. 


Loch Ness (Scotland) 


10 42 


1200 


79 


At the west end of the lake a 
wave ran up the river Oich; 
overflowed the north bank 80 


















feet ; a similar, but smaller, 










wave followed. Loch Lo- 










mond rose in two waves, five 
seconds apart; a stone lyin« 
in shallow water was forced 


















ashore. Loch Katrine and 










others were agitated. 


The Hague, Amster- 


10 6 


1190 


48 


Weather very calm; sea vio- 


dam, Leyden, Ac. 
(on the Continent) 








lently disturbed in the har- 








bours; ships broke from their 










moorings; the water rose in 










the canals at Leyden; liquid 










thrown out of vats in the 










breweries at Haarlem; cande- 










labras swung to and fro in the 
churches at Rotterdam. 










Hambui^gh (Ger- 


11 48 


1400 


140 


Water in the canals agitated; 


many). 








mud thrown up fiwm the bot- 
tom ; candelabras oscillated. 



The waters in the ponds were very sensibly disturbed near Godalming in Surrey ; at 
Cranbrook, in Kent, and the neighbourhood ; at Rochford, in Essex ; and in'the moat of 
Shirbume Castle, in Oxfordshire. 

Various springs were remarkably affected. The temperature of the Soimse do la Reine, 
St Bagn^res de Luchon, in the Pyrenees, was raised 75 . Warm saline springs at Montier 
ceased to flow for 48 hours, but afterwards flowed more copiously. Mountains of mica- 
slate in the Haut Yalais were renty and threw out hot water. The hot springs at firistcl 
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were disoolored; and slinflar qirijigv at TflpUti^ in Bohemlft* became tmpid, then 
ceased, and subsequently discharged an increased rolume of water. 

The lakes of Geneva and Briena, inSwitcerland, three times rose in waves towards ibeir 
shores, and receded. 

The strong recession and sudden flux of the sea was particularly observed at Greaton 
Ferry, Devon ; Mountfj Bay, Cornwall ; Swansea, Wales ; Kinsale, Ireland ; and at Bar- 
badoes and Antigua. 



WATEB. 

THE WATER-MASS AND ITS BRANCHES. 
Area, about 146,500,000 square miles. 



Basik. 


BrXEHT. 




Bbanchsb. 




Extendsaround the 


Area. 4,000,000 square 


Baffin's Bay ; 


or 


North Pole, and 


miles; except on the 


White Sea; 




Is bounded by the 


Atlantic side the waters 


Gulf of Kara: 




northern shores of 


of this basin are virtu- 


GulfofOhL 




America, Europe, 


ally land-locked, the 






and Asia, and by 


outiet being Behring's 






the An^c Circle 


Strait. 






tween the conti- 








nents. 








Extends from the 


littie is known of this 


Unknown. 


or 


Antarctic Circle 


immense basin ; its na- 






around the South 


vigation is impeded by 






Pole. 


impenetrable barriers ca 
ice. Sir James Boss, 
however, in 1841, pene- 
trated to lat. 78* 4', or 
within 840 miles of the 
South Pole. 






Bounded on the 


Area, including inland 


Baltic, with its 


or 


west by America: 


seas, about 80,000,000 


gulfs: 


AXLiAVnO OCEAV. 


on the east l^ 
Europe and Afri- 


square miles; the wa- 


NcHihSea; 




ters of this basin are 


Mediterranean Sea; 




ca; on the north 




Black Sea; 




by the Arctic, 


was first crossed by Co- 


Hudson's Bay ; 




and the south by 


lumbus, in 1492 ; varies 


Gulf of Mexico; 




the Antarctic Cir- 


in depth from 800 fa- 






cles; and divided 


thoms near the shores 






into north and 


to about 4 miles towards 




, 


south by the 


the centre, the greatest 






Equator. 


depth hitherto ascer- 
tained bv the improved 
mode of deep-sea sound- 
ing, being that obtained 
hy Lieutenant Maury, 
U.S., near the Great 














Bank of Newfoundland, 








where it was found to 








be 25,000 feet 




Eactebit Babhh, 


Enclosed between 


Area, about 00,000,000 


Sea of China; 


or 


America on the 


square miles ; land- 


Yellow Sea ; 


Faozyio OoBAir. 


east; Asia, the 


locked, generally; un- 


Sea of Japan ; 
Sea of Okhotsk; 




Sunda Islands, 


known to Europeans up 




and Australia, on 


to the year 1618, when 


Seaof Kamschatka ; 




the west; the 


it was discovered by 


Behring's Strait: 
Gulf of Calif onia; 




Arctic Circle on 


Vasco Nufiez de Bilbao. 




the north; the 




Bay of Panama. 




Antarctic on the 


mountain near the 






south ; and di- 


Isthmus of Panama; 






vided into north 


first navigated, how- 






and south by the 


ever, by Ferdinando 






Equator. 


who was in the service 








of Spain, in 1620. ' 
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Basin. 




BxXAltxs. 






Bounded by Africa 


Area estimated at 


Red Sea; 




(m the west; the 


28 000,000 of square 
miles ; shape that of a 

which is turned to the 


Arabian Sea; 
FeraianGulf; 


or 


Sunda Islands 




and Australia on 
the east; by 


Bi^ of Bengal. 




Southern Asia on 


north; UMdrbound on 






the north ; and 


the north ; chiefly re- 
markable for its hurri- 






by the Antarctic 






Ciitde on the 








south. 


ing the Cape of Ck)od 
Hope, by Vasco di 
Oama, in 1497, who then 
crossed it to the coast 
of Malabar. 





THE CHIEF CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL PECULIARITIES OP 
THE OCEAN 

Are GOLOITB, generally of a deep bluish green (purple in the eastern part of 
the Mediterranean ; white in the Gulf of Guinea ; black around the Maldives ; 
feUowish between China and Japan ; green .west of the Aiores and Canaries ; 
reddish in the Red Sea and at the mouth of the La Plata ; and, off California, 
the Vermilion Sea is so designated from the colour it often assumes) ; balt- 
NES8 ; TEMPERATURE (1. The temperature of the ocean is generally lower at 
mid-day^ than that of the atmosphere in the shade ; 2. it is constantly higher 
at midnight ; 8. in the morning and the evening the temperature of bom is 
usually the same ; 4. the mean temperature of the surface of the ocean &r 
from land is greater than that of the atmosphere with which it is in contact ; 
and 5. the water over a sand-bank is colder than where it is deeper) ; depth : 
LEVEL ; WAVES* (which are either fea- waves or tide-waYoa) ; tides (spring and 
neap tides) ; and currents, which are divided into 

(Produced by the combined influence of winds, differ^ 
ences of temperature in the waters of the ocean, the 



ConstaaU currents ... 



(rotation of the earth, and variations of atmospheiio 
pressure. 



* Among the most recent attempts at the actual measurement of waTss are those of 
Captain Stanley, on board H.M.S. BatUunake, in April, 1847, a few of whose results are as 
follows: — 



Date, 
1847. 


Number 
of obser- 
vations. 


Force 

of 
wind. 


Sneedof 
ship in 
knots. 


li 


Length 

of wave 

in fa- 

thoms. 


Time of 
wavepass- 
ing from 
Bt«n to 
stem in 
seconds. 


deduced 
(knots). 


Bemai^a. 


April 31 


•• 


6 


72 


22 


66 


10-8 


27- 


Ship before the 
wind, Willi a 
heavy following 
sea. 


» 23 


8 


6 


6-0 


20 


43 


80 


24-5 


Ditto. 


.. 24 


6 


4 


60 


20 


50 


100 


24 


Ditto. 


„ 25 





4 


60 




84 to 40 


7-8 


221 


Sea irregular. 


.. 26 


•• 


4 


60 


•• 


33 


r-4 


221 


Heavy following 
sea. 



S4 

Periodical enrrents, 
VaridbU currents .. 
CotmUr ourrent 



Drift cuirents 



GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED. 

[ Are due to the action of tides, land and sea-breezes, 
and monsoons. 

Occasioned by tides, winds, and the melting of ice in 
the polar regions. 

Is the name applied to a stream that flows alongside, 
and in opposite directions to, other enrrents. 

Are the effect of permanent and prevailing winds npon 
the snrfiEbce of the sea, impelling the water to leeward, 
until, meeting with land or sand-banks, its progress 
is stopped, and an accumulation of water takes place ; 
this gives rise to what is called a stream current, 
which carries off the collected waters to restore the 

. equilibrium of the sojcfsLce of the ocean. 



Saline Ingredients of the Ocean, 
Taking a very low estimate of its mean depth (about 1000 feet) : — 

Cubic |:eogra- [ Equal to five times more than 



phicaTmiles. 

Amount of common salt 8,051,342 

,« sulphate of soda 683,644 

„ chloride of magnesium 441,811 
„ lime salts 109,339 



I the mass of the Alps, or 
one-third less than tnat of 
^ the Himalyas. 
Equal to the mass of the Alps. 



ItENGTH, ETC., OF THE BIVEB-BASmS OF THE WORLD. 
L Europe. 



River or 
Estuaxy. 



Kara. . , 
Petchora ., 
Meeen . . . 
Dwina... 
On^ra ... 
AltenFiord 



Total 

Lefngthin 

English 

MOea. 



125 
900 
400 
1,000 
SOO 
150 



Direct 

[length of 

Bann in 

1^g^<«h 

Mfles. 



100 
620 
800 
600 
260 
80 



Area of 
Basin tn 
Geogra- 
phical 
Square 
Miles. 



48,800 

80,680' 

106,400 

20,000 (?) 



Capitals ol States and Frovinoes 
in each Basin. 



Arkangel, Vologda. 
Altengard. 



Trondhjem 

Fiord. 
Torrisdals.. 
Christiania 

Fiord. 
Gotha .... 



100 

120 
00 

400 



100 
66 



800 



Trondl^em. 
Christiansand. 

CHBISnAlOA.* 

GOteborg. 



« The capitals of faidependent states are to be recognised by small capitals. 
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1 


Biveror 
Batuazy. 


Total 
Length in 


iJuwt 

Length of 
Bamnin 
En^sh 
MHes. 


Area of 
Basin in 
Geogra- 
phical 


Capitals of States and FlovixuMi 
in each Bmrin 




LakeMi&elar 


170 


130 






d 


Dal 


260 


200 


• • •• 


Hemfisand. 


Angerman. 


160 


120 






n 


Uxnea .... 


260 


220 






Nera and 


625 


600 


67,200 


Helringfors, Revd, Fsko^, St. 


g 


Gulf of 








Pbtebsbdbo. Novgorod, Petroaa- 


Finland. 








Todsk. 


I>lln» .... 


400 


800 


83,400 


Riga. Vitebsk. 

Grodno, Suwalki, Wilna. 


g 


Niemen .. 


400 


270 


82,180 


9 


Pregel.... 


120 


120 


6,920 


KOnigsberg. 


Vistula.... 


600 


860 


56,640 


Plock, Warsaw, Minsk, Sandomlr, 
Bialvstok, Siedleo, Lembei^, 


1 










^ 


Oder 


445 


860 


39,140 


Stettin, Breslau, Posen, Kalish, 
Troppau. 


a 


BtOr 


M 


65 


.. .. 




n 


Trare .... 


60 


40 


. . .. 


LUBBCX. 




Schleiford. 


25 


20 


.. .. 


Schleswig. 




Lflmfiord.. 


100 


90 


424 


Gluckstadt, Hambttbo, Magdebuiig, 




Elbe 


790 


420 


41,860 


i 










DB8BAU,DllK8DEK,N]>nTSTBBUTZ, 










BSRLIK, BkRKBUBO, B0]X>L8TADT« 


oS 










GREITZ, ALTKNBUBO, SOHDIRft- 


g 










Bbemsn, Bugkxburo, Msininosn, 


Weser .... 


280 


260 


18,120 


S 










Oldenburg, Hakovsr, Bbukb- 












B 










Cabsel. 


Ems 


160 


130 


.. 


Htlnster. 


g 


Hanae .... 


60 


40 


. . .. 


GrOningen, Annfm 


Vecht .... 


90 


60 




ZwolL 


1 


Rhin^ .... 


690 


400 


66,280 


Amoterdax, Utrecht, Ambem, 
Cologne, WiESBABEir, Carlb- 
RUHS, Strasbouzg, Vaduts, 


£ 










Nancy, Frankport, Homburo, 












E: 


Meuse.... 


580 


230 


• • a. 


Bois-le-duc, Maestricht, Li^ge, 










Namur, Arlon. 




Scheldt. . . . 


210 


120 


.. .. 


Middelbiuv, Antwerp, Broges, 
Ghent, Brusseib, Hasselt, me. 
Arras, Mons. 


^j 


SoQune 


116 


90 




Amiens. 


B 


Seine .%.. 


414 


260 


22,620 


Rouen, Paris, Troyes. 


a 


Vilaine. . . . 


126 


80 


• . . 


Rennes. 


< 


Loire .... 


600 


860 


88,940 


Angers, Tours, Orleans, Kerers, 
Le Mons, Limoges, Gueret, 
Poitiers, Bourges, Houlins, Cler- 
mont. 

Rochelles, Saintes, AngouUme. 


Chaxvnte.. 


200 


110 


.. 


Garonne .. 


800 


230 


24,460 


Bordeaux, Toulouse, Auoh, Foiz. 


§ 


Adour.... 


06 


90 


• • . . 


Pau. 


1 


Nerrion .. 


45 


80 


. . «• 


BUbao. 




Nalon .... 


62 


60 


,, 


Santiago. 




Minho.... 


220 


160 


11,800 






Bia d'Este 


66 


60 




Braga. 


i 


Douro .... 


460 


840 


29,260 


Oporto, Bragansa, Leon, Buzgoi. 






180 


90 


.. 


Coimbra. 


i 


ST.:::: 


640 
100 


450 
70 


21,700 


Evora. 


g 


Guadiana.. 
Guadalqui- 


400 
800 


820 
270 


'1*9,366 
16,040 


Badajos 
SeviUe, Granada. 


d 


▼ir 
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LENOTH, JSrC., OF THE BIYEB-BASINS OF SnBOPE-(e<»nli»ii«0. 



River or 

Estuary. 



Total 

Length in 

English 

MOes. 



Direct 
Length of 
Basin in 
English 

1^68. 



Area of 

Basin in 

Geogra- 

)hical 

luare 

[ilea. 



Capitals of States and Pzorinoes 
in eaoh Basin. 



S^ura 

Ouadalaviar 

Ebro 

Bhone.. 



Amo.. 

Tiber 

Po.... 



Narenta .. 
Bolana . . . . 
Safembria. 
Vardar.... 
Haritza .. 



180 
130 
840 
645 

90 
185 
450 

140 
80 
110 
170 
260 



120 
100 



76 
130 



70 
65 
65 
125 
160 



28,100 
28,100 



29^50 



Mureia. 

Valencia. 

Zaragoza, Pamplona. 

Avignon, Lyon, Qrenofale, Beaan- 

fon, I^on, Chambery. 
Flokenob. 
Bomb. 
TcBm, MoDBKA, Fabma, Venice, 

Milftn. 
Mostar. 
Scutari. 
Larissa. 
Saloniki 



Danube .. 



Dniester.. 
Dnieper & 
* Bug. 



Don .... 

Kouban 



1,796 



600 
1,240 

1,110 



980 



400 
640 



600 



284,000 



20,000 
169,600 



Silistria, Belgrade, Peterwardein, 
Buda, ViEKNA, linz, Jassy, Bu- 
charest A^rram, Bosna-Serai, 
Laybacn, Klausenburg, Eeaek, 
Grfttz, InnsprUck, Muhioh, Sals- 
burg, Temeswar. 

Kamienete, Kichinev. 

Kherson- Ekaterinoslav, Kiev, 
HogMlev, Smolensk, Poltava, 
Minsk. 

Tcherkask, Stavropol, Kharkov, 
Veronej. 

Ekaterinodar. 



Volga 



Una. 
Kur . 



8,400 



1,800 
620 



1,080 



650 
400 



897,400 



83,200 
64,640 



Astrakhan, Saratov, Samara, Sim- 
birsk, Nazan, Nijnii-Novgorod, 
Kostroma, Jaroslav, Twer, Perm, 
Viatka, Vf&y Pensa, Riazan, Ka- 
luga, Orlov, Vladimir, Teonbov, 
Moscow, Tida. 

Orenburg. 

Teflis, Brivan, Shemakha. 



n.^Aiia. 



River or 
Estuary. 



Dfa«ct 

Length in 

English 

Mfles. 



Area in 
Oeogra* 

phical 
Square 

Miles. 



Capitals of States andProvine^a. 



KizQIrmak 

Sihoon , 

Jihoon , 

Orontee .... 



400 
100 
100 
200 



88,160 



EHvas. 

Adana. 

Marash. 

Antaki (one Aatioch). 
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1 


Elver or 
Estuaiy. 


Direct 

Length in 

English 

Miles. 


Ana in 
l^uare 


Capitals of States and Frovincea. 


1 

1 

B 
s 

1-4 


Euphrates .... 

Indus 

loony 

Kerbudda and 
Tapty. 

CauTery 

Kistnat 

Oodavery 

Gangas 

Irri^addy and 
Saluen. 


850 

960 

800 
200 
660 

820 
500 
550 
830 
1,000 

700 
800 


195,680 
812,000 

%m 

'81,600 
92,800 

432,000 

880,000 
831,000 


Bnwroum, Aleppo, Shuster, Khorumabad, 

Bagdat. Mosul, Oiarbekr, Van. 
Hyderabad, Iskardo, Leh, Baharwttl- 

Jodhpoor, Ajmere. 

Baroda. 

Baroach,Su»t 

Mtsgrb. 

Naoporb. 

Cuttaok, Sumbulpore. 

Sikim, Khatmamdoo, Lucknow, Bewah, 
Agra, Bhurtpoor, Saugor, Jhansi, 
Bhopal, GwAUOR, Dholpoor, Bundee, 
Kotah, Dhar, Jeypoor, Dewas, Indtxre, 

Lassa, iLOoch-Behar, Tassibudon. 
MoHCHOBO, Pegu, Munipoor, Moulmein. 




Ifeinam and 
Me-Kong. 

Ghoo-kiang, or 
Canton River. 

Tang-tse-kjaog 

Hoaog-ho .... 

Amour 

ATioHir 


1,250 

580 

1,800 

1,150 

1,260 

860 


216,000 
99,200 
647,800 

587,400 
582,880 
63,360 


Bankok, Lahohaito. 
Canton, Kwei-lin. 

Nankin, Ngan-king, Woo-ohang, Nan- 
chazig, Chang-sha, Kwei-yang, Chlng- 
too. Tim-nan. 

Kae-fung, Lan-chow, Se-gan, Tao-jeaxL 

Saghalien-oula. 

Anadirsk. 


Ei 


Kolyma 

Indjirki 

Lena 

Olonek 

Yenesei 

ow 


600 

600 

1,300 

600 

1,950 

1,800 


107,200 
86,400 

594,400 
76,800 

784,580 

924,800 


Nijnii-Kolimsk. 

Zachiversk. 

Yakutsk. 

Olensk. 

Krasnolarsk, Irkutsk, Ouiga. 

Tobolsk, Tomsk. 




3 

i 

1 

1 


Kur 


620 
900 

650 
880 
720 
880 
420 


64,640 
897,460 

88,200 
193,600 
287,920 
177,120 

76,380 


Teflis, Erivan, Shemakha. 

Abtrahhan, Saratov, Samara, Stavropol, 

Simbirsk, Kasan, Tver, Staritsa, &«. 
(See imder " Europe," ante). 
Khiva, Meahed, Herat, Bokhan, Kundaa. 
Kokan. 
Yarkand. 
Oandahar. 


Volga 

Ural 


Amoo 

SyrDaria .... 

Tarkand 

Helmund .... 



28 



GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED. 



LENGTH, ETQ., OF THE BIYER-BASINS OF THE WORLD— (con^inuecQ. 
m.— Africa. 



1 


River or 
Estxiary. 


Length in 
English 
Geogra- 
phical 
Miles. 


Area in 
Sauare 


Remarks. 


to 

i 


Nile 


8,000 


520,000 


this basin. It is almost certain that fhe 
Bahr-el-Abiad (or WhUe Nile) has its ori- 
gin on fhe Eqxiator (\Qnag. 82* 4,T E.), in 

8,760 feet above the level of the sea. 
After flowing in a N.E. direction for 600 

from the west, named Bahr^l-Ada; 
then, proceeding northward through 
Kordofan, Senaar, and MerOe, it first 
meets the Sobat, and then the Bahivel- 
Azrek (or Bbu NiU) at Khartum in 
Nubia. The Nile also receives, on its 
right, the Tacasse, or Atbara, from 
Abyssinia. 




1 


Senegal 

Gambia 

Rio Grande .. 
Congo, or Zaire 


1,000 
1,000 

400 
2,000 

1,000 


.. .. 


Rises hi Bambarra, and falls faito the At- 
lantic in the north of Senegambia. 

Rises in the Tengin Mountains, and, after 
flowing in a W.N.W. course, &Us into 
the Atlantic at Bathurst. 

Starts from Footcyallon, and flows W. to 
the Atlantic. 

Has its origin in the Kong Mountahis, 
and empUes itself into the sea at the 
Bight of Benin. 

Gasai, or Lok^ is supposed to be one of its 
head waters. 


>j 


Zambesi, or 

Secheke. 


1,480 




Rises in Take Dilolo (lat 11^* S., long. 
28^* E.X and receives the Leeam^e 
fx6m the N.B., the Chobefromthe8.W., 
the Kafue on the left bank, and the 
Iioangwa, flowing from the north. The 
Zambesi, in common with the other 
large AfHcan rivers,— the Nile, Congo, 


SI 


Yeow 

Shaiy 


800 
860 


.. .. 


Rises from near Jaooba, and flows north- 
east. 

west 
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LENGTH, ETC., OF THB RIVER-BASXNS OF THB WORLD— (eeiaiiiMfd). 
IV.— Axnerioa. 

1. North Ameriea. 



River or 
Estuary. 



Length in 
English 
miles. 



Areafai 
geographi- 
cal square 

miles. 



Capitals of States and Provinces. 



Km 



St. Lawrence. 



Connecticut , 

Hudson 

Delaware .., 
Chesapeake . 



1,400 



210 
290 
450 



297,600 



8,000 
7,000 
8,700 
12,000 



Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, Toronto; Os- 
yregOy Hamilton, BufEalo^ Cleveland, 
Sandusky City, Dsntoir. 

Hartford. 

Albany. 

Trenton. 

iomapolis, Harrisbuig, Richmond, Wash- 

IirOTON. 



2 

n 

li 

Hi* 



8 . 



M4 H 



Mississippi. 



Rio Grande del 

Norte. 
Santander .... 

Tabasco 

San Juan 



1,820 



1,050 

245 
245 
276 



982,400 



180,000 

10,000 
12,000 
8,000 



Baton Rouge, St Paul, Little Rock, Kash- 
ville, IndianopoUs, Frankf ort.Columbus, 
Jefferson City, Lecompton, Springfield, 
Fort Union, Iowa City, Madison. 

Santa F^ Chihiiahua. 

Victoria, San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas. 
San Juan Bautista, Ciudad Real. 
Leon. 



Rio Santiago . . 

Culiacan 

Rio Colerado . . 
Sacramento .. 

Columbia 

Fraser 

ColviUe 

Mackenzie 

Coppermine .. 

Back or Great 
Fish River. 

Churchill 

Nelson and Sas- 
katchewan. 

Albany 



850 

280 
750 
350 
800 
450 



80,000 

7,000 
170,000 

20,000 
194,000 

30,000! 



Guadalazara, Guanazuato, Morelia, Quere- 

taro. 
Culiacan, Durango. 
No towns. 
Sacramento City. 
Salem 
New Westminster. 



850 
900 
300 
420 

1,306 
1,000 

400 



100,000? 
441,600 



78,600 
360,000 

52,800 



No towns. 
No towns. 
No towns. 
No towns. 

No towns. 
Fort York. 

No towns. 



2. South America, 



River or Estuary. 


Length in 
English 
miles. 


Area in 
geographi- 
cal square 

ndles. 


Capitals of States and ProTiiuMi. 


Orinoco 

Essequibo 

Amazon 


700 
1,000 

400 
2,100 

1,260 
660 
900 

1,600 


72,000 

252,000 

61.650 

1,512,000 

284,480 
115,200 
187,200 
886,400 


Bogota, Autioquia, Tukja, Popatah, 
Angostura, Varinas. [Mokpox. 
Gbobob Town. 

Santa Cms, Cochabamba. 

Pari, Goyas. 

Oeiras. 

Macayo, Seigipe, Ouro-Preto. 

MoNTB Video, Buenos Atbbb, Parani, 
Santa F^, Corrientes, Assuncion, La 
Cnis, San L\iis, Cordova, Santiago, Tu- 

Tarija, Potosi. Cuykba. ' 


Tocantins 

Panmahyba 

San Francisco 

Rio de la Plata.... 
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LENGTH, ETC., OP THE RIVBRrBASIKS OF THE WORLIMco«W»*«ttO. 
Y.—Oceania. 



Biver. 



Length in 
English 
nmes. 



Area in 
geographi- 
cal miles. 



Capitals, &c. 



Hurray .... 
(Australia.) 



3,000 



200,000 



This, says Mr. Mackay, in his elaborate Manual 

of Modem Qtogrcuphy^ is the ovlj great river 

(of Australia) hitherto explored, which, with 

its main aflauents,— the Darling and Murrum- 

bii^'ee,— has its sources in the western declivity of the range of moimtains that runs 

along the eastern coast. 

The chief rivers on the opposite, or eastern, side of these mountains are the Hawkes- 
bury. Hunter, Hastings, Clarence, Richmond, Brisbane, and Burnett, all of which flow 
easterly to the Pacific The rivers flowing northward to the GuKof Carpentaria and 
the Timor Sea are the Liverpool, Alligator, Adelaide, Victoria, Albert or Prince Regent, 
Glenelg, and Fitzroy ; while the principal of those entering the ocean on the west coast 
are the Gascoyne, Canning, Lyons, Murchison (with its affluents, the Roderick and 
Impey), and Swam River in West Australia. In the whole of the rivers of Australia the 
quantity of water is subject to great and sudden variation; and streams, which at 
one time are deep and rapid tcnrents, are, at another season, almost dried up, or become 
converted into a mere chain oi ponds. 



THE PROPORTIONAL QUANTITY DISCHARGED BY RIVERS, 

FEB AKNUlff, HAS TSOB BEEN ESTIMATED : — 



Thames 

Rhine 

Loire 


1 

18 

10 


Po 


6 


Elbe 


8 


Vistula 


12 


Danube 


65 


Dnieper 


86 



Don 88 

Volga 80 

Euphrates 60 

Indus 133 

Ganges 148 

Yang-tse-Eiang 258 

Amoiu* 166 



Lena 


125 


Obi 


179 


Nile 


250 


St. Lawrence 

Mississippi— Missouri 
La Plata 


112 
838 
490 


Amazon 


1,280 



RIVER-WINDINGS. 
(Geographical miles are used.) 



River. 


Direct Length from 
Source to Mouth. 


Actual 
Development 


Amount of 
Meandering. 


Rhine 

Seine 


400 

250 

420 

860 

980 

6i8 

600 

860 

280 

850 

270 

1,080 

1,800 

1,960 

1,300 

1,160 

1,800 

850 

900 

1,000 

1,820 

2,100 

1,600 


690 

4U 

790 

600 

1,795 

1,080 

1,110 

445 

450 

600 

400 

2,400 

2,820 

8,000 

2,500 

2,280 

8,000 

1,560 

2,120 

1,664 

8,500 

8,080 

1,920 


290 

164 

870 

240 

815 

582 

610 

85 

170 

260 

ISO 

1,320 

520 

1,050 

1,200 

1,180 

1,200 

650 

1,220 

664 

1,740 

980 

820 


Elbe 

Vi»»t^iift 


Danube 


Dnieper 

Don , 


Oder 

Po 


Loii6 


Niamen 


i 


Lena 

Hon^ng-ho 


Yang-tse-Kiang 

Bu^rates '.'.'.'.. 

Mackenzie 

Saskatchewan 

Mississippi 


Ama>!OTi 


La Plata 
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Waterfall. 


Height in 


Q^ (lAoarlcdiiraX three principal deacents, two smaller, amount- 


880 
850 
880 

212 

400 

460 

190 

80 

800 

1,000 

1,100 

2,000 

800 

810 

872 

240 

17 
860 

160 
574 


Gray Mar^'n Tail (numfHeiMfhire), from Loch Skene 


Glomadi (Ross-al^), a faU of t£'e Girsac, SOO feet, but when in iaood 
Fojen (near Loch Ness), Upper FaU, 200 feet in three leaps ; Lowv 


Lattin (Swedish lApIand) 


Binkan-foes Of orwayX a kll of the Maan-elr 


Rhine (near Schaifhausen), river AM feet broad 


Btanbach (near lAuterbrunnen), a perpendicular fkll of a thin stream 
RfsiiihflnbAch (yalloy of Meyring'en), six falls, amounting to 


B^ynann (a tonrwnt'of Motlfft Rtma)", ,.,,,,..' T. 


Ache (Bavaria), a small river, descends in five falls 


Temi'&taly), a fall of the Velino 


Cauvery (Southern IndiaX two gnmd falls near Seriiigapatam 


Montmoranci (North America), near Quebec 


St Anthony, faU of the Mississippi, remarkable from the width of the 
river 


Missouri, inferior only to Niagara, the great river descending in rapids 

mile wide, volume of water discharged per minute estimated at 
18,524,000 culac feet 




Catazacts of the NUe are more properly rapids. 



ESTIMATED AREA OF PRINCIPAL LAKES. 



Lakes. 



Area in 
Square Miles. 



Caspian Sea (between Europe and Asia), the laigest lake in the world 

Aral Sea (Western Asia) 

Lake Superior (North America), laigest of all fresh-water lakes 

Loch Lomond, the largest lake in Great Britain 

Lough Neagh, the largest in the United Kingdom 

Lake of Geneva (Switzerland) 

Lake Constanoe 

lake Wener (Sweden) 

Lake Onega (Russia) , 

Lake Ladoga (Russia), the largest in Europe 

Lake Baikal (Eastern Asia), the largest fresh-water lake in the Old 

World. 
lAke Tchad (Central AfricaX and Nyaissi (Southern Africa), extent 

unknown, but very considerable. 

Lake Huron (North America) 

Lake Michigan (North America) 

Lake Erie (Nortii America) 

lake Ontario (North America) 

lake Winnip^ (North America) 

Great Bear Lake (North America) 

Great Slave Lake (North America) 



160,000 

40,000 

48,000 

45 

160 

840 

290 

2,186 

8,880 

6,880 

15,000 



20,000 
20,000 
11,000 
8,000 
9,000 
10,000 
12,000 



ELEVATION OF LAKES. 



TAketL 


Elevation 
above the 
Sea in Feet 


Lakes. 


Elevation 
above the 
Sea in Feet 


Sir-i-kol (Central Asia) 

Titicaca (BoUvia) 

Tuna, or Dembea (Abyssinia) 

Constance 

Geneva 


15,600 
12,785 
6,110 
1,299 
1,229 
672 


Ulleswater, see under " Eng- 
land," 
Caspian Sea (depressed) .... 
Lake of Tiberias (Palestine). . 
Dead Sea (depressed) 


— 88 

600 

— 1,812 


Superior 





32 



GEOGRAPHY CELSSIFIED. 

TABLE OF BAI/r WATERS, 

If fha water of fha British Ohannol =s xmity, then 



Waters. 


Quantity of 
Salt. 


Baltic Sea 


019 
0-61 
0-9« 
111 
112 
116 
118 
1-20 
lOM 


Black Sea 


Irish Channel .................................. 


Hediterranean Sea 


OcfMUi at the Eouator . .... 


North Atlantlor ....,..,.. , , 


Sea of Marmora 

South Atlantic 

jDeadSea 





ATHOSPHEBE. 



MEASURE AND WEIGHT OF THE ATMOSPHERE, 

AOOOBDDrO TO DB. KUSSJLY, 



Constituent Farts. 

Nitrogen gas, or impure air 

Oxygen gas, or pure air 

Aqueous Tapor 

Carbonic acid gas 

Total 



By Measure. 



By Weights 



77-5 

210 

1-42 

•08 



100 



75-66 

28-82 

108 

•10 



100 



VBLOCITT OF WIND. 



Yelocilj of the 

IHndJn Miles 

per Hour. 


Feet per 
Second. 


Perpendicular Force 
on One Square Foot, 

Pounds and Parts. 


Characteristics. 


1 


1-47 


•005 


Hardly perceptible. 


2 
8 


2-98 
4-40 


•020 
•044 




Just i>erceptible. 


4 
6 


5-87 
7-83 


•079 
•128 




Oentle, pleasant wind. 


10 
16 


14-67 
2200 


•4921 
1-107 




Brisk gale. 


20 
26 


29-84 
86-87 


1-968 
8075 




Very brisk gale. 


80 
86 


44-01 
51-84 


4-429 
6027 




High wind. 


40 
45 


58-68 
06-01 


7-878 
9-968 




Very high wind. 


50 


78-86 


12800 


Storm. 


60 


88-02 


17-715 


Violent storm. 


80 


117-86 


81-490 


Hurricane. 


100 


147-70 


49-200 


Violent hurricane, eanylsg 
away trees and buildings. 
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IRAIN. 

MEAN PALL OP BAIN AT VARIOUS PLACES ON THE EARTH'S SURPACB. 



Places. 



Latitude. 



Mean Annual 
Fall in Inches.' 



San Lois de If aranhas (Bnudl) , 

Panmaribo' (Guiana) 

Sierra Leone (Guinea) 

Grenada (West Indies) 

Kingston (Jamaica) 

Havannah (Cuba) ^ 

Calcutta (Hindostan) 

Borne (Italy) 

Paris (France) , 

Plymouth (Bnfirland) 

Lcmdon 

liTerpool (E^land) , 

Kendal (England) 

Glasgow (Scotland) 



Upeal (Sweden) 

Petersbuigh (Russia) 

Uleaburg (Finland) 

Average for the Tropics generally 

Average for the Temperate Zone generally 



OS. 
ON. 
ON. 
8N. 

N. 

N. 
89 N. 
68 N. 
49 N. 
23 N. 
80 N. 
25 N. 
20 N. 

61 N. 
67 N. 

62 N. 
N. 
ON. 



270 

229 
189 
126 

83 

90 

81 

39 

21 

87 

24 

84 

66 

21 

24 

16 

17 

IS 

96* 



From the foregoing Table it will be seen that the mean annual quantity of rain becomes 
in general less with Uxe increase of latitude,— 4he exceptions to tms rule being occasioned 
by local circumstances. 



MEAN ANNUAL RAIN-PALL IN EUROPE. 



Country, 


Place. 


Inches. 


Country. 


Place. 


Inches. 


Sweden .... 
Russia 

RngUr^/^ 

Scotland.... 

Holland .... 

Germany 

Switeerland.. 

France 


Upsal 

Petersburgh 

London 

Manchester 

Liverpool 

Dover 

Keswick 

Edinbiuigh 

Glasgow 

Utrecht 


16 
17 
24 
S3 
84 
87 
67 
24 
21 
28 
31 
17 
33 
61 
29 
26 
21 
21 


Prance 

Italy 

Spain 


Colmar 

Rennes 

Lyons 

Limoges 

Grenoble 

MontpeUer 

Miiarx 


29 
22 
38 
29 
84 
29 
87 
31 
39 
86 
48 
65 
21 
87 

97 
98 


Venice 


Padua , , 

TolmeaaoCTyTol).. 

Pisa 

Genoa . , , , 


Leyden 

Wiricmbei^ 

Zurich 

Geneva 

Lisle 

Mete 

Caen 

Paris 


Rome ,....,. 


Naples .., 


Gonfugnana 

(Apennines). 
Oarsagnana 



RELATIVE QUANTITT OP RAIN IN EUROPE. 



Places. 



Mean number 
of rainy days 
per annum. 



Quantity of rain 
in inches. 



England, west coast \ 

England, east coast ,,...) 

Coast of France and Holland 

Interior of France and Holland 

Central Germany 

Buda 

Petersbuigh 



162 

162 
147 
141 
112 
90 



37-6 

26-6 

26-76 

25-5 

£1-26 

18 

IT 



H GEOGBAPHY CLASSIFIED. 

PBOFOBTIONAL UANTITIES OF RAIN IN EUBOFE IN DIFFERENT SEASONS. 



Seasons. 


West of 

England. 


Interior of 
England. 


West of 
France. 


East of 
France. 


Germany. 


PetersbuTsrb. 


Spring.. 
Summer 
Autumn 
Winter.. 


19-7 
230 
80-9 
26-4 


20-6 
260 
80-4 
28 


18-3 
251 
83-3 
28*4 


23-4 
29-4 
•27-3 
19-6 


21-6 
871 
23-2 
18-2 


19-4 
86-5 
80-6 
186 



CLIMATE. 

PHYSICAL CLIMATE IS CHIEFLY DETERMINED BY— 

1. The latitude of a country. 

2. Elevation of the land above the level of the sea. 

8. The proximity to, or remoteness of a country from, the sea. 

4. The slope of a country ; or the aspect it presents to the course of the sun. 

5. The position and direction of mountain-chains. 

6. The nature of the soil. 

7. The degree of cultivation and improvement at which the country has 
arrived. 

8. The prevalent winds. 

9. The annual quantity of rain that falls in a country. 
10, The great oceanic currents. 



LIMIT OF THE SNOW-LINE IN DIFFERENT LATITUDES. 



Conti- 
nent. 



Mountains. 



Latitude. 



Height in 
Feet. 



North Cape 

Sulitelma (Norway) 

Grampians (Scotland) 

Pyrenees (Spain) 

Alps, Mont Blanc 

Etna (Sicily) 

Sierra Nevada (Spain) 

Aldan Mountains (Siberia) 

Mountains of Ifa-nrianhntlca. 

Altai Mountains 

Himalyas, south side 

Himalyas, north side 

Atlas Range (MUtsin) 

Peak of Teneriffe 

Abba Jarat (Abyssinia) 

Kilimandjaro (Zanzibar) 

Freemont's Peak, Rocky Mountains (Oregon) 

Popocatepetl (Mexico) 

Andes of Quito, Chimborazo 

Andes of Bolivia, Sorata 

Andes, Western Cordillera, Gualatieri 

Wurragong Mountains (Australia) 

Mount Egmont (New Zealand) 



n 

67 
56 
42 
46 
87 
87 



10 N. 
4 N. 
48 N. 
40 N. 
SON. 
46 N. 
10 N. 



2,400 
8,500 
4,500? 
8,000 
8,000 
0,500 
11,200 



56 N. 

40 N. 
00 N. 
80 N. 
80 N. 



4,500 
5,200 
7,000 
12,082 
16,680 



31 N. 

28 16 N. 

14 ON. 

8 40 S. 



11.400 
12,188 
14,000 
18,000? 



15 N. 
20 N. 
80 S. 
80 S. 
S. 



12,500 
14,000 
15,500 
16,000 
18,500 



37 



OS. 
OS. 



6,568 
7,000 
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MEAN ANNUAL TEMPERATURE OP IMPORTANT PLACES. 


CitieB and Towna. 


Latitude. 


Mean annual 
temi)erature. 


Mean winter 
temperature. 


Mean summei 
temperature. 


London 


61' 80* N. 
65 67 
63 20 
48 60 

44 60 

43 18 

88 42 

40 24 
36 07 

45 11 

41 68 

40 62 

41 

60 61 

61 20 

46 12 
48 12 

62 80 

65 41 
69 65 
69 21 
69 66 

62 13 

63 45 

66 48 
62 17 
62 

39 64 
23 8 

1 17 

21 51 

22 35 

21 9 
13 4 

8 83 

12 45 

18 66 

30 12 
84 30 
33 21 

31 47 

13 20 
30 2 
86 48 
81 37 

8 29 
16 

14 
74 47 

67 10 
46 48 
45 30 

44 39 

42 21 

40 42 

89 67 
29 67 

19 25 
19 12 

23 9 
6 49 

15 2 8. 
29 63 
S3 66 

14 
12 2 

22 64 


60' 8* 

47 1 
49 
61 8 
57 8 
68 8 

61 40 

68 2 

67 44 

63 13 

69 30 
60 26 

66 47 

60 68 
46 41 

62 71 

61 03 

48 16 
46 66 

41 45 

42 27 
89 61 
41 15 

40 02 
36 45 
32 62 
18 6 

64 8 
69 88 

80 68 

78 89 
82 41 

79 00 

81 94 

80 7 
76 76 

81 27 
73 

68 
73 74 

62 63 

76 91 

72 17 

68 77 
68 

79 
79 
81 
1 24 
27 82 

41 85 
45 8 
40 08 
48 47 
61 68 
60 78 

69 80 
60 60 

77 02 
77 17 
81 

78 
70 

67 3 

73 31 
73 3 
73 76 


39' 8' 

38 4 

39 8 
87 8 

43 1 •• 
45 22 

43 16 

62 22 

67 98 
83 46 

44 5 
.- 47 65 

40 94 
38 61 
31 79 
34 04 
82 9 
81 46 
81 81 

23 18 
26 04 
18 66 

24 91 
15 20 

6 84 

90 
86 37 
26 70 

64 88 
79 24 

68 82 
72 26 

69 00 
77 66 
77 83 

71 33 
77 44 

69 
41 

49 62 
49 61 

79 78 
68 62 
66 76 
69 

79 
68 
68 

28 45 
8 66 . 
14 16 
17 79 
21 00 
28 29 

80 12 
30 07 

65 80 

63 64 

70 88 

72 98 
75 
79 

76 
70 

77 60 
77 6 
79 15 


62- y 

67 2 

69 6 
64 6 

71 08 

72 98 

70 94 

76 40 

77 82 
. 71 61 

76 
74 38 

71 86 
64 04 
60 26 

70 86 
69 4 
64 66 

62 70 
69 88 

60 43 

61 68 

63 21 
63 97 

62 39 
61 60 
61 72 

81 10 

82 00 

81 61 

83 69 
86 72 

89 00 

86 18 
83 80 
74 97 

82 84 
88 

88 
93 13 

73 88 
86 

85 1 

83 00 
80 

77 
88 
83 

87 08 
47 90 

68 08 

71 40 
61 00 

69 04 

70 8 

71 86 
82 04 
66 23 
81 92 
81 86 

90 00 
73 

68 

68 8 

69 71 
68 10 
68 60 


Bdmbtngh 

Dublin 

Paris 

Bordeaux 

Maraeillea 

Liabon 


Madrid 

Gibraltar 

Turin 

Borne 


Naples 

Constantinople 

ftuasels 

Leipdc 

Geneva 

Vienna 

Berlin 

Copenhagen 

Christiauia 

Stockholm .! 

8t PetersbuiBTli 

Warsaw 


Moscow 

Kazan 


Irkutsk 


Yakutsk 


Pekin 

Canton 

Singapoire 


Ara . r. 


Calcutta 

"Ssurpoor 


ifa^:. ::::::::::: 

Trincomalee 

Seringapatam 

Bombay 

Mooltan 

Cabool 


Bagdat 

Jerusalem 

Mocha 

Cairo 


Tunis 

Horoooo 


Sierra Leone 


Timbuctoo 

Lake Tchad 


Melville Island 


Nain 


Quebec 

Montreal 


Halifax 

Boston 

New York 


Philadelphia 

New Orleans 

Mexico 


Vera Cruz 


Havivnnah 


Georsre Town 


MoaMnbi<ni6 


PortNatei 

CapeTovm 


Bio de Janeiro 





SS 
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MEAN ANNUAL TEMPERATURE OF IMPORTANT FLACEB-^cotOinuid), 



Cities and Towns. 


Latitude. 


Mean annual 
temperature. 


Mean winter 
temperature. 


Mean summei 


Montevideo 


84' 64' 
6 9 
81 67 
37 68 
88 61 
42 63 
86 61 


68- 88' 
78 83 
66 
69 

66 8 
62 87 
68 68 


77' 83' 
78 67 
72 26 
67 9 
74 

63 06 
66 92 


6r 88' 
78 17 
64 

48 8 
66 6 
42 14 
60 76 


Batavia 


Perth (West Australia). . . . 

Melbotune 

Sydney 


HobartTown 

Auckland 



SUC3CBS8IYB CLIMATES DIPFERINO BY HALF-HOURS FROM THE EQUATOR 
TO THE POLAR CIRCLES. 



Number of 
Climates. 


Latitudinal Limits. 


Length of Longest 
Day. 


Breadth of the 
Climates. 




Deg. Min. . 


Hrs. Min. 


Peg. Min. 


, 





12 





1 


8 84 


12 80 


8 84 


2 


16 44 


13 


8 10 


8 


24 12 


18 30 


7 28 


4 


80 48 


14 


6 36 


6 


86 81 


14 80 


6 43 


6 


41 24 


16 


4 63 


7 


46 82 


16 80 


4 8 


8 


49 2 


16 


8 80 


9 


61 69 


16 80 


2 67 


10 


64 80 


17 


2 31 


11 


66 88 


17 80 


2 8 


12 


68 27 


18 


1 49 


13 


69 69 


18 80 


1 82 


14 


61 18 


19 


1 19 


15 


62 26 


19 80 


1 8 


16 


68 22 


20 


66 


17 


64 10 


20 80 


48 


18 


64 60 


21 


40 


19 


66 22 


21 30 


82 


20 


65 48 


22 


26 


21 


66 6 


22 80 


17 


22 


66 21 


23 


16 


28 


66 29 


23 30 


8 


24 


66 82 


24 


3 



BUCCESSIVB CLIMATES DIFFERING BY MONTHS FROM THE POLAR CIRCLES 
TO THE POLES. 



Number of 
Climates. 


Latitudinal Limits. 


Length of Longest 
Day. 


Breadth of the 
• Climates. 




Deg. Min. 
67 18 
69 88 
73 6 
77 40 
82 69 
90 


Months. 
1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 


Deg. Min. 
46 

2 16 

3 32 

4 86 

6 19 

7 1 
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ZOOLOGY. 

DISTRIBUTION OF MAN. 

AoooBDiKO to Dr. Frifxshard, the inhabitants of the globe are arranged into the three 
following great classes : — 

1. The Melanie, 2. The Xantkotu, 

or black class, or foir class, 



3. The Albino, 
or white variety. 



Including all individuals 
or races who have 
black hair. 



Comprising those who 
have brown, auburn, 
yellow, flaxen, or red 



Embracing those whose 
hair is pure white, 
and who have, also, 
redeyes. 



But the following classification of Blumenbach is that which is usually adopted .*— 



Class and 
Population. 


Distinguishing Features. 




1. The Ccatea- 
tian:* 
population, 
400,000,000. 

2. The Mwiifo- 

Uan;f 

population, 

470,000,000. 


Head of the most symmetrical shape, 
almost round ; forehead of moderate 
extent; cheek-bones rather narrow, 
without any prqjection, but having a 
direction downwards from the malar 
process of the frontal bone ; alveolar 
edge well rounded ; front teeth of both 
jaws placed perpendicularly; fiace of 
an oval shape, and straight; fea- 

arched; nose narrow, and sUghtly 
arched, or at least with the bridge 
somewhat convex ; mouth small, with 
lips slightly turned out, particularly 
the lower one ; chin ftiU and round. 
The Caucasians are of all complexions, 
from the Hindoos and Arabs (some of 
whom are as black as African Negroes) 
to the Danes, Swedes, and Norsemen 

light-blue eyes> 

Head almost square ; cheek-bones pro- 
jecting; nose flat; nasal bones and 
the space between the eyebrows nearly 
on the same horizontal plane with the 
cheek-bones; arches of the eyebrows 
scarcely to be perceived ; nostrils nar- 
row; chin slightly prominent; face 
broad and nose flat; parts impei^ 
fectly distinguished; cheeks project- 


This class embraces the an- 
cient and modem inhabit- 
ants of Europe (except 
Laplanders and Finns), the 

bitants of Western Asia as 
far as the Obi, the Bolor- 
Tagh, and the Ganges, such 
as the Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Modes, Persians, 
Sarmatians, Scythiaus,Far- 
thians, Jews, Arabs, Sy- 
rians, Turks, Tahtars pro- 
perly so called, tribes of 
Caucasus, Armenians, Afl- 
ghans, and Hindoos ; the 
Africans who live on t^e 
shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea and throughout the 
Sahara, the Egyptians and 
Copts, the Abyssinians, and 
the Guanches, or ancient 
pople of the Canary Is- 

llie ntmierous tribes that 
occupy the central, north- 
parts of Asia, the Chinese 
and Japanese, the people of 
Thibet, Bootan, and Indo- 
China, the Finns and Lap- 

* landers of Northern Eu- 
rope, and the Esquimaux, 



* The languages of this great and important class are polysyllabic, copious, and highly 
infiexionaL Of the Europeans, a brancn of the Caucasians, a late celeln-ated geographer 
remarks that they " are distinguished for their advanced state of civilisation, their superior 
intellectual powers, as evinced in their enterprise, invention, perseverance, and xwwer 
of combination, and for the vast influence they exert over their fellow-creatures through- 
out o&er parts of the globe. The Eiut)pean is master of nearly l^e whole of the Western 
World, whilst in Asia some of the oldest, most extensive, and richest countries are in his 
power, and he has foimded settlements in Africa and Australia that will, no doubt, spread 
over the habitable portions of those vast regions. It is a remarkable trait in his character 
that he never rests satisfled with what he has achieved, but is always pressing forward 
with ardour in the career of industry and invention, and is at this moment as anxious 
to advance himself as his ancestors were centuries ago." 

i iBXiguaaea inartificial, limited in range of literature, and divided into two principal 
families, — ^the monotylkMCf which has no inflexions, and the Finno-Tahtarian, which is 
lUghtly inflexional and phonetic. Religious aspirations obtuse, the forms being various, 
M Buddhism, Sb'*^'""'"^""^ . 'M'^ ^*^"'n f y^<^"^''T P t and Polytheism. 
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GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED. 

DISTRIBUTION OF UAS^e<mtinued) 



Class and 
Population. 



Distixiguishing Features. 



Geographical Distribution. 



8. The Ethiopic, 
Negro.* or 
black c\ri»\ 
Xwpulation, 
80,000,000. 



4. The Amtrjg 
can: 

population, 
10,000,000. 



6. The Malay: 
population, 
40,000,000. 



ing, round, and narrow ; linear open- 
ing of the eyelids extending towards 
the temples ; inner comer of the eye 
sunk towards the nose, and the upper 
eyelid at that part continued into the 
lower by a rounded sweep ; com- 
plexion generally olive (sometimes 
yen' slight, sometimes approaching to 
yellow. — commonly called sallow); 
iris 01 the eye black; hair black, 
straight, and strong, but seldom ciu>led 
or in great abundauce; little or no 
beard. Those of this class who are 
most exposed to the sun and air have 
the darkest complexions. 
Head narrow, and compressed at the 
sides; forehead very convex and 
vaulted : cheek-bones projecting ; nos- 
trils wide ; jaws long ; front teeth of 
the upper jaw turned obliquely for- 
ward; lower jaws strong and laive; 
sktdl generally thick and Jieavy ; race 
narrow, with lower jwrt projecting; 

rs prominent ; nose spread, and 
ost oonfoimded with tne cheeks ; 
lips, especially the upper one, very 
thick ; Jaws prominent, and chin re- 
tracted ; skin, and the iris of the oye, 
a deep black ; hair black and woolly. 
Approaches the Mongolian. Cheek- 
bones prominent, but more arched 
and rounded than in the Mongol, 
without being so angular or projectmg 
at the sides; orbits nearlv always 
deep ; shape of the forehead and the 
crown often artificially modified; skull 
generally light; face broad, without 
being flat ; featiues, viewed in profile, 
prominent and deeply marked; fore- 
head low ; eyes deep-seated ; nose 
rather flat, but prominent ; sldn red, 
more or less dark or copper-colored, 
and approaching to black, according 
to climate and other circimistances ; 
hair like that of the Mongolian class, 
with little or no beard. 
Top of the head slightly narrowed: 
forehead a little arched ; cheek-bones 
not prominent; upper jaws a little 
pushed forward ; prominence of the 
parietal bones strongly marked ; face 
less narrow than thsit of the Negro, 
somewhat advancing, when seen in 
profile, in the lower part; features 
generally more prominent than in the 
Negro class ; nose fiill, broad, and 
thick towards the point, or ^at is 
commonly called a bottle-nose ; color 
of the skin brown or tawny: hair 
black, soft, curled, and abundant. 



who inhabit the shores of 
the Polar Sea (in North 
America) and Greenland. 



Includes all the natives of 
Africa to the south of the 
Sahara and Abyssinia ; the 
natives of Australia, Van 
Diemen's Land or Tasma- 
nia, Papua or New Guinea, 
New Britain, the Solomon 
Islands, New Georgia, the 
New Hebrides, New Cale- 
donia, the Feejee Islands, 
and various tribes through- 
out the Indian Archipe- 
lago. 

In this class are compre- 
hended all the native Ame- 
rican tribes and nations, 
excepting, of course, the 
Esquimaux and the de- 
scendants of the European 
and Afiican colonists. 



This class includes all the 
natives of the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean (excepthag 
those already pointea out 
as belongingto the Btliiopic 
class), and the domiiumt 
nations of the T"^^"t Ar- 
chipelago. 



* Languages of this class agglutinate, slightly inflexional, but one step removed from 
the simplest monosyllabic, and no written literature. Religion— fetishism, or demon- 
worship, but Mohammedanism among the northern tribes ; but in a civilised state they 
are susceptible of deep devotional f eemigs. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE MAMMALIA. 



Orders of 
lianiTnalia 



TotBl No. of 
Species. 






iBhirope. 



«M 8 

'I 






Africa. 



North 
America 



%0Q 



Central 
ft South 
America 



Oceania. 



-I 



Quadrumaxia . 
CamiTora . . . 
MaiBupialia . 

Bodentia 

Edentata 

Pachydermata 
Buminantia . 
Oetaoea 



Total No. of species 1704 1867 165 



170 
614 
123 
604 



161 
75 



186 
7»1 
140 
604 
84 
38 
159 
75 
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632 492 446 899 260 218 



138 



6EN£BAL CHABACTERISTICS OF THE MAMMALIAN FAUNA OF THE 
QREAT DIVISIONS OF THE GLOBE. 



Continent. 


Peculiarities. 


Europe 


Comparatively few species peculiar to it, and those belonging 
to the minor forms of animal life; {wuched and toothless 

Comprises the greatest niimber of species and individuals of 
any quarter of the globe ; carnivorous animals, rodents, and 
ruminants are the most numerous. 

Has no jwuched aninuds ; numerous camivora, rodents, and 
ruminants ; more thick-skinned animals than any other re- 
gion ; the giraffe the most peculiar ruminant, and the hippo- 
potamus the most remarkable of the thick-skinned group. 

Monkeys and thick-skinned <uiinnitl« entirely absent ; only three 
orders— camivora, rodents, and ruminants— very nimierous. 

Fewer large quadrupeds than in any other region except Aus- 
tralia ; more monkeys and toothless animals than occur in 
other divisions of the globe. 

Riuninants, thick-skinned animals, and monkeys entirely un- 
represented ; the single order of pouched animals, all peculiar, 
comprehend more than two-thirds of the total number of 
species. 


Asia 


Africa 


Nortai America .... 

Central and South 
America. 

Oeftat,i> 





NUMBER OF KNOWN SPECIES OF YERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 



Classes of Y ertebrata. 


Keferstein 
in 1834. 


Swainson 
in 1840. 


Wagner and 
Waterhouse 
in 1846-8. 


Johnston's 

Physical 
AtUu, 1856. 


MAmT^HllA (VArprnAls) , . , , 


883 
4099 
1270 
8586 


1000 
6000 
1000 (?) 
6000 


1967 
8000 
1600 
8000 


1704 
6226 
667 
8000 


Aves (Birds) 


Reptilia (ROTtiles) 


pisbes(BisS^... .::::.;.::::.:: 


Total 


9838 


14,000 


19,567 


16,581 





HoU.—ThQ probable number, therefore, of existing vertebrata may be assumed to be 
tbout 20,000. It may be here remarked that some birds and reptiles range nearly round 
the globe, within certain latitudinal limits, as parrots and crocodilians ; others are limited 
to the Old World, as nightingales and vipers ; some are as confined to the New World, as 
ttonuning-birds and ratUe-snakes ; while others are restricted to particular districts, as 
^e copdor to the Andes, the ostrich to Africa, and the birds of paradise to New Gtdnea. 
Or the vertebrata there may be said to be 20,000 ; moUusca, S 
articulata, 5000 ; making a total of 50,000 species. 



!0,000 ; radiata, 5000 ; and 
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GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED. 



BOTANY. 

DISTRIBUTION" OF PLANTS. 



Begions. 



Numl)er of 

Species. 



EuroiM , 

Temperate regions of Asia 

Asia within the tropics, and islands 

Africa , 

[Both the temperate regions of America 

America, between the tropics 

New Holland, and the islands of the Pacific . 



7,000 
1.500 
4,600 
8,000 
4,000 
18,000 
6,000 



Note. — ^This table represents the number and distribution of species as given by Hum- 
boldt ; but very many others have been discovered since he wrote. Steudal, the German 
botanist, who wrote in 1844, believed that the total number of known forms to be 95,000» 
of which 80,000 are flowering, and 15,000 flowerless, plants : while it is said that, at the 
present time, the recognised number of species does not fall iax short of 120,000. 

THE THREE GREAT CfLASSES OP PLANTS. 



Classes. 



Their 
Nature. 



Embracing— 



Cryptogamous.. 



8. Exogenous ... 



Flowerless 
plants. 

Having 
then- 
stems in- 
creasing 
from 
within. 



Having 
their 
stems 
growing 
from ad- 
ditions 
without. 



Ferns, mosses, lichens, fungi, and sea- 
weeds. 

Sedges, rushes, and the numerous graaaes, 
comprehending the most important of all 
vegetable tribes, viz., the valuable pasture 
and all the corn-yielding plants, wheat, 
barley, oats, maize, rice, the sugar-cane, 
&c. , with lilies and the palm family. These 
are designated monocotyledon^^ from having 
only one seed-lobe. 

This is the most perfect, beautiful, and 
numerous class, including all tiie forest 
trees of the temperate and colder zones, as 
the oak, elm, pine, chestnut, poplar, hazel, 
willow, birch, Ac, with some of the state- 
liest members of the tropical forest, as the 
mimosa, tamarind, and the trees yielding 
logwood, Brazil wood, &c., most of the 
flowering shrubs and herbs, as the rhodo- 
dendron, azalea, arbutus, thyme, sage, 
lavender, mint, rosemary, with tiie plants 
yielding castor, croton, and numerous other 
oils; cuso the dahlia, artichoke, thistle, 
lettuce, marigold, dandelion, daisy, &c. 
They are known as dycotyUdont, from the 
seed consisting of two lobes. 



VEGETATION ZONES. 



Zones. 


Extent and Tem- 
perature. 


Remarks. 


1. Equatorial zone 

of palms and 
bananas. 

2. Tropical zone 

of tree-ferns 
and figs. 


On both sides of the 
equator of tempe- 
aturetoaboutl5°. 
Its temperature 
ranges from the 
maximum heat to 
70°. 

From lat 15' to the 
tropics. Mean 
annual tempera- 
ture, 76', 


May also be distinguished as the region of 
the spices and aromatic plants : it includes 
the Molucca group of islands and the 
northern part of South America. The 
region of medicinal barks is that of the 
elevated regions of South America, fh>nx 
1,200 to 10,000 feet above the sea-leveL 

in Western Africa is the peculiar genus 
Adnnwmia, the baobab, or monkey-bread, — 
the largest known tree in the world. In 

trees, and woods of aromatic barks, as the 
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Zones. 



3. Bab-tropical 
n>ne of myrtles 
andlauxels. 



4. Warm temperate 
aone of evergreen 



5. Cold temperate 
sone of European 



6. Syb-arctic sone 
of oonifera. 



7. Arctic zone of 
rhododendrons. 



8. Polar Eone of Al- 
pbie plan» and 
red-«Qow algn. 



Extent and 
temperature. 



From the tropics to 
lat 84°; having a 
mean annual tem- 
perature of 76°. 



From lat. 84* to lat. 
45°. Mean annual 
temperature 58°. 



Between lat. 45° 
and 58°. Mean 
annual tempera- 
ture, 48°. 



From lat. 58° to the 
polar circles ; and 
has a mean annual 
temperature of 
40°. 



Between the xwlar 
circle and lat. 72°. 
Mean annual tem- 
perature, 30°. 

Beyond lat 72°.... 



Remarks, 



Distin^ruished in the New World by various 
species of conifers, oaks, and walnuts. In 
the southern part of North America, the 
magnolias, chiefly laige trees, with lazve 
leaves and highly odorous flowers, and the 
palmetto-palm. In the Old World, the 
slender aate-pahn soars aloft, andf the 
tender-leaved acacias flourish. Arborescent 
euphoribisB, which, with their leafless pris- 
matic stems, so singularly imitate the 
cactuses of America, give a remarkable 
feature to the flora of the Canary Islands. 
Within this limit the jMilm familv is nume- 
rous throughout the continent of Asia. 

The European portion of this r^on is that 
which has been most thoroughly investi- 
gated. It is characterised by the presence 
of evergreen shrubs, and by the general 
absence of the rich grassy meadows and 
verdant turf which form so striking a fea- 
ture of more northern Euroi)e. Among its 
most characteristic plants are the ilex, the 
cork-tree, and the myrtle, the olive, the 
pistacias, and the stone-pine and cypress. 
This zone is the true native region of the 
vine. The flagrant cistuses, or rook-roses, 
acquire their maximum in the Spanish 
peninsula, where the CiHu* ladanftnu fre- 
quently extends over many sqiuire leagues, 
to the almost exclusion of eveiy other 
plant. The beautiful oleander clotiies the 
margins of streams ; narcissuses, l^adntiis, 
and other showy bulbous roots, abound; 
multitudes of aromatic labiates give a de- 
cided character to the Mediterranean flora ; 
and the dwarf forms the connecting link, 
by which the vegetation of Europe passes 
into that of the south. In the New World 
this region is marked by a great variety of 
oaks and firs. 

Comprises the lake district in the New World, 
and is bounded in the Old on the south by 
the Pyrenees, Alps, and Caucasus. It is 
characterised by vast forests of different 
si)ecies of pine, and by deciduous trees, 
which take the place of the evergreens of 
the warm temperate zone. In central and 
western Europe there are extensive woods 
of chestnut In the more eastern part the 
lime and the elm contribute abundanUy to 
the composition of forests. 

Consists of widely-extended masses of forest, 
including firs and pines, Siberian stone- 
pines, bm:h, aspen, and, in Siberia, the 
larch. By brooks and on damp soil the 
willow and alder occur : on dry hills grow 
the rein-deer lichen and Iceland moss. A 
rich carpet of variegated flowers serves for 
the decoration of this zone. 

Characterised by the Rhododendron laponieum, 
by the abimdance of mosses and lichens, 
and by the presence of the saxifrages, crow- 
foots, and gentians; the duckweed tribe, 
sedges, willow, and fir. 

The region of everlasting ice and snow, in 
which all animal life goes out. 
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FOPTTLATION OF THE GLOBE. 



Gcmtinent. 


Population. 


VrnniM 


265,417,785 
625,500,000 
60,000,000 
39.681,280 
18,447,312 
21,000,000 

1,057,046,327 


S!I^:::::::::;;;;;:::::::::::::::::::::::: 


Africa 


Nnrtrh find Ontnl hmf^^ 


flfflith Amffricft 


Oneanift . , 


Total 





NUMBER OP KNOWN LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS, 

▲oooBima TO pbofzssor adkluno. 

Earqpeao, 587. ) Asiatic, 937. | African, 276. | American, 1,624. | Oceanic, 240. 

LINGUISTIC FAMILIES, 

▲OOOBDINO TO MILinEB. 



Families. 


Classes. 


1. TheJndo-Buropean;* aome- 
times called the Japetic, 
Art an or Iranian. 

2. The Smitic; or, Syro-Axa- 
bian. 

3. The languaflres of High 
Asia, often styled the TV 
ranian and Ugro- Tahtarian. 

4. The Chinese and Indo-Chi- 
nese; or, uninjlected and 

6. ThoA/riean 


The Sanscrit, with its derivative dialects in India; Me- 
do-Persic, the ancient and modem languages of Persia ; 
Gneco-lAtin, the two ancient classical languages, with 
their derivatives, the Romaic, Albanian, Wallachian, 
Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese; Slavonic, 
comTOiiring the Russian, Polish, Lithiunian, Dlyrian, 
and Bohemian; Teutonic, embracing the German dia- 
lects, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Anglo-Saxon, Eng- 
lish ; Celtic, including the Welsh, Cornish, Armorican, 
Gaelic, Erse, and Manx. 

Comprehending the Aramnan or Syriac; Hebrew; 
Arabic ; andEthiopic ; with their derivatives. 

with the Finno-Tahtarian, Samoiede, Magyar, Kal- 
muck, and Malayo Polynesian. 
The Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, and Thibetian. 

Comprising the languagea of the tribes south of the 

parallel of 20* N. lat 
\ 


6. The American: remarkable 
fortheirnumtwr, greatlexi- 

and close flrrammatical affi- 
nity, analogous in their 
structure to those of High 
Asia. 


. ,, , , 

• 



LARGEST EMPIRES. 



Empire. 


Arsa in Square Mfles. 


Population at last Censos. 


British 

RuMiian 


8,503.960 
8,017,653 
6,393.000 
3,966,000 
3,260,000 


208,810,646 
65,237,437 

404,600.000 
7,677,800 
23,191,876 


Oh*PA"e 


Brasilian . . .... 


United States 





* See under ** Europe" for a fuller exposition and classification of this fsmily.^ 
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GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED. 
MINERALS OF EUROPE. 



The countries in this table are named in the order of the relative importance of their 
produce under each head respectively. 



Minerals. 


Countries. 


JViq.TnnTiidf ....... . .,.•• 


Russia. 

Russia, Bohemia, Hungary, Transylvania, Saxony. 

Russia, Hungary, Transylvania. 

Bohemia, Uungaiy, Transylvania, Saxony, Hanover. 

Turkey, Norway, Spain. 
Russia, 
lilyria, Spain, Bavaria. 

Sweden and Norway, Italy, Spain. 

British Islands, Russia, Hungary. Sweden and Norway, 
Turkey, Oermany, Spain. 

Spain, British Islands, Illyria, Hungary, Bohemia* Ger- 
many. France, Norway. 

Great Britain, Belgium, Germany. 

England, Spain. 

British Islands, Belgium, France, Germany, Russia, 
Sweden, Himgary. 

Russia, Austrian Poland (Gaiicia), France, Spain, British 
Islands, Portxigal, Germany, Italy, Sweden and Norway, 
Ionian Islands, Greece. 


Gold 


SUver 


Platinum 

Quicksilver 


Iron..... ..:::..::.:.:... 


Conner 


Lead 


Zinc 


Tin 


Coal 


Salt * 





RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF MINERAL FUEL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 



Countries. 


Coal area in 
square miles. 


the whole area of 
the country. 


Annual produc- 
tion of coal in 
tons. 


British Islands 


12,000 

2,000 

520 

4,000 

1,200 

1,000 

118,000 

18,000 


1—10 

1—100 

1—22 

1—62 

1—90 

1—20 

1—20 

2—9 


32,100,000 
4,150,000 
6,000,000 
650,000 
3,500,000 

4,000,000 


France 


ReWnm 


Sp5n 


Prussia 


Bohemia 


United States of North America .. 
British NnH^ America 





FAUNA OF EUROPE. 



Orders. 



6S 



HHoQ 



If 



il 



I 



Quadrumana (four-handed) 

Camivora (flesh-eating) 

Marsupialia (pouched animsds) 
Rodentia ^gnawing animals). . . . 
Edentata (toothless animals) . . 
Pachydermata (thick-skinned) 

RumUumtia (ruminating) 

Cetacea (ocean-living animals) . . 

Total number of species 



202 
628 
123 
604 
28 
89 
180 
76 



1 
119 



1 

17 
24 



1,779 223 



41 



1 
42 
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Orders. 



JZ5 

I, 



13 



II 



U 



II 






Rapaces (birds of prey) 

Scansores (climbers) 

Osdnes (songsters) 

Gallinaceea gallinaceous birds) 

Grallatores (waders) 

Natatores (swimmers) 

Total number of species 

Testudines (tortoises) 

Sauria (lizards) 

Ophidia (serpents) 

Batrachia (frogs) 

Total number of species 



64 
23 

186 
28 
87 

112 



28 
12 
70 
6 
82 
64 



37 
14 
122 
21 
67 
64 



305 



41 
21 
120 
21 
64 
87 






69 

203 
265 
120 



6 

29 
15 



657 



73 



2 . 
12 

8 



6 
20 
16 
11 



AREA OF THE PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN LAKES. 

In RtLssia. 

Lake Ladoga 6, 330 English square miles. 

„ Onega 3,280 „ 

„ Ilmen 390 „ „ 

„ Peipous 1,250 „ „ 

„ Pskov 280 „ „ 

„ Bieloe 420 ,, «, 

„ Saima 2,000 „ „ 

„ Enara 1,200 ,, „ 

In Sweden, 

Lake Wener 2,136 English square miles. 

„ Wetter 850 „ „ 

„ Maelar... 760 „ „ 

In Suntzerlcmd, 

Lake of Geneva 240 English square miles. 

„ Constance, or ) ooa 

Boden See J ^^^ » » 

„ Neufchatel 115 „ „ 

,, Lucerne 99 ,, ,, 

„ Zurich 76 „ „ 

In Italy, 

Lake Maggiore 152 English square miles. 

,, of Como 66 ,, ,, 

„ Garda 183 ,, „ 

In fftmgary, 

^' ^ ptrL 1 V 250 English eqnare miles. 

Neusiedler See 150 ,, ,, 
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GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED. 

DRAINAGE OF EUBOPB. 



1 


Boriiu. 


Bivers. 


• 


& 


Arctic Ocean 

White Sea 

Baltic 


The Kara, which forma part of the boundary between 

Europe and Aaia ; the PeUhora: and the Tana, 

The Mezene ; Onega ; and Northern Dwma 

0<Ur 
The mbe; Weur : Sm»: KMm: Meu$e; Thanui; 

Humber; and Tay 
The Seine/ Loire; Cfaronne: Jhuro; Toffus; QuadaJr 

quivir; Severn: aiad Shannon 


« 
13 
11 
13 

14 

27 
16 


German Ocean .... 
Atlnntlc 




1 


Mediterranean.... 

Black Sea 

Caspian 




The Danube ' Dnieper; Dnieifter ; and /Vn.......... 


The Ural • Volaa .* Kowtna •• and Ttrek. 




* Total receiTod by yaiiouB basins of ) 


100 



THE PBOPORTIONATE AMOUNT CONTRIBUTED BY THE SIX 
LARGEST BIVEBS, 

BXPBESEinnNO THX WHOLE BTTZBrDISCHAAOB OF XUBOFB BT 100. 



River. 




-Volga 


14 
12 
6 
6 
3 
2 


Danube .#.,.., Tf.t.rtTtttTTTtTt-.f.r»»tTT- 


Dnieper. 


I>on 


-flhtTIA , 


Northern Dwina 


Total 


42 



AREA OF EUROPEAN SEAS. 

White Sea 88,600 English square miles. 

North Sea, or German Ocean 244,000 „ ,, 

Baltic Sea, with its gulfs 134,900 ,, „ 

Irish Sea, and St. George's Channel... 25,900 „ „ 

English Channel 28,200 „ „ 

Mediterranean Sea 867,000 ,, ,, 

Adriatic Sea 62,400 „ „ 

iEgeanSea 73,400 „ „ 

Sea of Marmora 3,800 „ ,, 

Black Sea, and Sea of Azov 181,000 „ „ 

Total 1,659,200 „ „ 



PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN GULFS AND BAYS. 
Gulf of Onega ) Belonging to 

G^of Mr^^..::::::::;::::::::;:::;:::::::::::::::::::::: ^*« ^ 

Bay of Archangel ) 

Gulf of Kara, between Nova Zembla and the Continent \ 

Bay of Tcheskaya, in the government of Archangel ... f Arctic Ocean. 

Veranger Fiord, between Finmark and Lapland ( -arcuc vceau. 

West Fiord, between the Loffoden Isles and Norway ... ) 
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PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN GULFS AND BAYS— («wi«7im«Q. 

Belonging to tli»i— 

The Skagerrack, between Jutland and Norway 1 

The Cattegat, between Jutland and Sweden > German Oceaxu 

Zuyder Zee (South Sea), in Holland j 

Gulf of Bothnia, between Sweden and Finland \ 

Gulf of Riga, between Livonia and Courland ( PioifiV Qa* 

Gulf of Dantzic, in East Prussia, estuary of the Vistula f ^^^° ^^ 
Gulf of Lnbeck, between Holstein and Mecklenburg ... ) 

Bay of Biscay, between France and Spain Atlantic Ocean. 

Gulf of. Liyons, in the south of France \ 

Gulf of Genoa, in the north-west of Italy f -tr^An^^m^r.^ « a« 

Gulf of Taranto, between the south projections of Italy ( J»ie<literranean bea. 
Gulf of Lepanto,between Northern Greece and the Morea ) 

E^:??S:^ ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 1 ^ti" Sea. 

Gulf of Napoli '. j 

Gulf of JEgina > -^gean Sea. 

Gulf of»Salonika ) 

PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN STRAITS. 

The Little BeUy an entrance into the Baltic from the Cattegat, separating the 
island of Funen from Jutland ; | of a mile wide at the narrowest place. 

The Great Belt, the central passage into the Baltic, separating the Islands of 
Funen aud Zealand ; 8 miles wide. 

The Sound, a third gate of the Baltic, between Sweden and the Islaiid of 
Zealand, almost the only entrance frequented by foreign ships, nearly 
20,000 of which annually pass, each paying toll to Denmark ; nearly 24 
miles wide, or 4,328 yards, according to actual measurement. 

Pentland Firth, between the north of Scotland and the Orkneys. 

Strati of Dov^r, between England and France, uniting the German Ocean with 
the English. Channel ; 21 miles across. . 

Strait of G^altar, between Spain and Morocco, connecting the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean ; 13 miles wide. 

Strait of Messina, between Sicily and Italy ; a little more than 2J miles wide 
at its narrowest part. 

The Dardanelles, or Helkspnr:\i, joining the ^gean Sea with the sea of Mar- 
mora ; from } of a mile to 2 miles across. 

The Bosporus, or Strait of Constantinople, uniting the sea of Marmora and the 
Black Sea ; the width varying from f mile to 2^ miles. 

Strait of Enikaleh, dividing the Crimea and the Caucasus, and connecting the 
Black Sea and the sea of Azov ; 4 miles in width. 

SUMMARY OF EUROPEAN INHABITANTS 

(acgokdino to dr. kombst). 

(1.) Of pure blood, 

Teutonic 52,000,000 

Slavonian 50,000,000 

Celtic 12,000,000 

Magyar 9,000,000 

Finns and Samoiedes... 8,000,000 

Tahtar 2,000,000 

Jews 2,000,000 

Total European population of pure blood. 130,000,000 

lis 
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SUMMARY OF EUROPEAN INHABITANTS- («wi<MM«rf). 
(2.) Of mixed blood, 

Teutonic-Celtic 22,000^000 

Teutonic-Slavonian 6,000,000 

Teutonic mixed with Walloons, in Belgium 1,200,000 

Teutonic Northmen in Normandy I,fi00«000 

Celtic, in its various crosses 56,000,000 

Slaronian 6,000,000 

Lettons (in Livonia, to the east of the Baltic) 2,000)000 

Turks 4,000,000 

Turco-Tahtar- Slavonic (in the centre, sooth '^ast^ and east of) ^ ^^^ aaa 

Russia) } 2,600,000 

Kalmuck (between the rivers Volga and Don) 300,000 

Population of mixed blood 101 , 600, 000 

Total people of pure llood in Europe 130,000,000 

Total people of mixed blood m Europe ... 101,600,000 
QipsiM 600,000 

Total population of Europe 2^,200,000 



LANGUAGES OF BUROPB. 
Indo-Bufopean * Family, 



Group. 



Branch. 



Including— 

Iriah 

BcutbfishGaeUc.... 

Manx 

Welsh 

Cornish 

Br6ton, or Armoric 
German 

Dutch 

Flemish 

y^gljiyh ,,.,,,,,.. 

Scotch 

Icelandic 

FarOese 

Danish 

Swedish 

Russian 

RusBBiak 

Bulgarian 

Servian 

Dalmatian 

Croatian 

Bosnian 

Wendish 



Where spoken. 



I 



CSLTIO . . . . 



TaoTOKio , 



Slayonio.. 



Gaelic, or 
Erse. 

Kymric, or 
Ancient 
British. 

German ., 



Scandina- 
vian. 



South- 
Eastem. 



Ireland. 

North and West of Scotland. 

Iide of Man. 

Frinci^Mlity of Wales. 

Cornwall. 

Bretagne. 

Germany, Prussia, AnslziA, and Switeer- 

land. 
Netherlands. 
North of Belgium. 
British Isles, British Colonies, and 

United Staten. 
Lowlands of Scotland. 
Iceland. 
FarOe Isles. 

Norway and Denmark. 
Sweden. 
In the Great Plain of North-Eastem 

Europe. 
Galida, Hungary, Volhynia, and Po- 

dolia. 

In the basin of the Lower Danube, 
and on the Drave and Save. 



Middle of Lower Germany. 



* Besides the Indo-European family, the Finno-Tahtarian languages are spoken { 
Europe by the Mongolian class of mankind :— the fiti'M (inclu(ung the Finns Prope 
Lapps, Quanians, Estiionians, Woguls, Permians, Tcbuwasches, Mordwins, and Tcher 
masses), extending from the Gulf of Bothnia and the River Niemen to the Ural Moia 
tains ; the 8amoiede$, between the White Sea and the River Kara ; the Manyan, or Hid 
nrians, in Hungary (allied to the Finns) ; the Tahtart, in the region north of the BIa« 
Baa and the River Kouban ; the Katmvde*. north of Moimt Caucasus and between tl 
mouths of the Biyen Don and Vdga ; and the Turks, in Boumelia, allied to the Caucasiai 
Inlangoageu 
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LANOUAOES OF EUROPBi— (eon/titweeO. 



Groop. 


Branch. 


Including— 


Where spoken. 


SX^TOXIC 


North- 
western. 

Greek, or 
Eastern. 

Latin, or 
Western. 

Thraoo- 
niyiian. 


Polish 


Poland, on the Vistula and Niemeo. 
Bohemia and Moravia. 

Chiefly in the north-west of Hungaxy. 

On the Baltic coast, between the Niemen 
and Lake Pelpus. 

Wana, Grodno, Minsk, and Sraolauk. 

Greece iVom ' the earliest times, and 
afterwards in numerous otiisr coun- 
tries. 

Greece, the Archipelago, and psrts of 
the Turkish Empire. 

Now a dead language ; was the orlgttkal 
language of Italy, and afterwards 
spread over the greater part of (he 
Roman Empire. 

Italy, part of Switzerland, the Italian 
Islands-^Corsica, Sardinia. Sicily. Ac. 

Spain, the Balearic Isles, Mexico, Ao. 

Portugal, Madeira. Azores, BtutUt Ac. 

Frauce, Channel Islands, parts of Bel- 
gium and Switzerland, Lou er Canada, 
LeniMana. Sic 

Wallachia, Moldavia, Bessarabia, and 
Transylvania. 

The eastern coast of the Adriatic, esp^ 
cially Albania, Servia, and Dalmatia : 
but of doubtful position here. ' 


Bohemia, or Tche- 

khian. 
Slowak 


1 

1 

I 

1 


Lettish 

Ancient Greek.... 

Modem Greek, or 

Romaic. 
Ancient lAtin .... 

Italian 


i 


Rpi^T^^Rh 


1 


Portuguese 

Frencn 




Wallachian 

Albanian, or 
Amaute. 



RELIGIONS OF EUROPE.* 



Religioa 



tRoman Catholics 

tGreek Church 

§Protestants 

Mohammedams and Heathens 

Jews 

Gipsies and others, not accounted for 

Total. 



Estimated number 
of adherents. 



128,000,000 

64,01.0,000 

02,000,000 

8,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,417,785 



265,417,785 



* The BeligionB of Europe may be reduced to three claaea, which harmGnis& in a 
remarkable degree, with the groups of languages and races df men already described. 

t Hie Latin or Heftem Church differs from the Greek Church in acknowledging the 
ehiefshlp of the pope of Rome, while both communions are alike in attaching tomsig- 
nificant forms and gross corruptions of Christian doctrine, both equally admitting a 
supreme human authority in matters of faith and observance. 

I The Oretk or BusUm Church is distinguished by a multitude of superFtitious rights and 
rigorous fSasts, and great ignorance of the Scriptures, both among the priests and people. 

§ FraU$iant*, in opposition to the two former sections, maintain the lioly Scripttures to be 
the only rule ot religious belief and practice, and renounce the papal supremacy and all 
merely human interposition, professmg " to rely for pajdon and justification before God 
on Christ only, through fidth alone in him, wrought in the heart of the believer by th« 
aolyBpirit.- . -« 



E^ 
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GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED. 
LIBRARIES OP BUROPB.* 



Libraries. 


No. of 
Volumes. 


libraries. 


No. of 

Volumoa. 


Pari* (National) 

Munieh(Roj\l) 

«. PeUnlmnik (Imperial) .... 
L<mdj(m (British Museum). . . . 


824,000 
600,000 
446,000 
435,000 
412,000 
410,000 
813,000 
800,000 
200,000 
200,000 
187,000 


Parig (Arsenal) 


180,000 
170,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
133,000 
100,000 
lOO.OOO 
100,000 
100,000 


Milan ^Brera) 


Paru (St. Genevieve) 

D 'riMtcuif CGraud Ducal) .... 

Florence rMiijjrliabecchi) 

NnpU* (Royal) 


J9^U»(Royal) 


vitnn/i f ImDerial) 


Bruud* CRoyal) 


Bradai ^Roval) 


Hague (Royal) 


Jfodrid (National) 


Parig (Ma-^arine) 


WolfenbuUd (Ducal) 


Ro)nf (Vatican) 


Parma (Ducal) 







* The present average number of volumes annually added to the Royal Librazj at Paris 
is stated to be 12,000 : to the British Museum, 80,000 ; to the Royal Library of Munich, 
10,000 : that of BerUn, 5,000 ; that of Vienna. 5,000 ; that of St. Petersburgh, 2,000 ; the 
Ducal Library of Parma, 1,800 ; and to the Royal Library of Copenhagen, 1,000. 

The number of public libraries in Europe is 385 ; viz. , France, 107 ; Austrian Empire, 48 ; 
Prussia, 44 ; Great Britain and Ireland, 28 : Spain, 17 ; Papal States, 15 ; Belgium, 14; 
Switzerland, 13 ; Russia, 12 ; Bavaria, 17 Tuscany, 9 ; Sardinia, 9 ; Sweden, 8 ; Naples, 7 ; 
Portugal, 7 ; Holland, 5 ; Saxony, 6 ; Denmark, 5 ; Baden, 4 ; Hesse, 4 ; Wirtembeiigr* 9 ; 
and in Hauover, 8. 



The Britiflli Islands. 

EXTENT AND POPULATION. 



Division. 




Pi 


Population, 
1821. 


Population, 
1831. 


Population, 
1841. 


Population, 
1861. 


England . . . 

Wes "!!! 


60,387 
7,425 
80,238 
32,445 


215 


11,261,487 

717.488 

2,093,466 

6,801,827 


18,091,005 

806,182 

2,365,114 

7,767,401 


14,995,138 

911,60.3 

2,620,184 

8.176,124 


1 18,000,000 

8,000,000 
7,000,000 


Scotland 

Ireland 


Total 


120,495 


1232 


20,874,168 


24,029,702 


26,702,049 


28,000,000 
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GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED. 
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Position. 


Area. 


FopuUtlon. 


British Islands 


120,000 

1,200 

1,804,000 

219,000 
8,230,800 
8,124,000 


28,000,000 

700,000 

lMkOOO.000 

700,000 

4,P00,000 

1.800,000 


Coloaioa, iK. , in Europe 


„ „ Asia 


Africa 


,, „ Amorica 


\l \\ Ooeania 


l^talof BritiahBmpira 


8,000,000 


200,700,000 



* Neta to Channel Islands, British Foreign possa^sjonji ;— 



Jersey 

Guernsey 

Aldemev 

Bark (with Henn) , 



Totai 



Square miles. 
62 
23 

6 

8 

08 



Population. 

J7.000 

82,000 

1,000 

800 



00,800 



tt BRITISH INDIA, 

WITB THS VA&lOUa DBPBMDKITT. 8TATB. 



Area in KngHsh 
sqxiare muea. 



Populatikm. 



PamnxHOir of BEHOiiL : 

Lower Provinces 

North- West Provinces 

PuBjaub 

Oude 

Nspore Territory _ 

Indo-Chinese provinces (Aasam, Aracan, Pegu, 
and Tenasserim). 

Total of Bengal 

PfiaBmsHCT or Madras 

PRBmxHCT OF Bombay, including Sinde 

Basterm SBTTLXMXNT8 (Penang, Malacca, and Singa- 
porB)i 

Total under direct British rule 



88,671 
78,447 
28,788 
70,482 
100,«)0 



47,000^000 

28,800,000 
4400,00a. 
2,970,000 
4,660,000 
8^000,000. 



612840 

186,680 

120,066 

1,676 



86,6fl0j00a 

2:i,801,000< 

11»100,000« 

200,000 



870,160 



110,121,000 



DBPSNDKirr States. 
L Subordinate to the Bengal PreeideBey : 

Hyderabad Territory, or Nisam's Dominions. 
GwaUor Territory, or Dominions of Scindia . 
Bundelcund StatM, Ac., Ac. 



Indore (HoUcar's Dominions) 

Bhopaul 

Bajpoot States 

Cashmere (Oholaub Singh's Dominions) . 

Smaller HUl States 

Bakawalpore 

Protected Sikh States 

South-west Frontier States 

wttfm 

North-east Frontier State* 

Mtmnepore 

Cuttack Mehals ^, 



00,887 

88,110 

66,811 

16,680 

8,812 

119,860^ 

26,128 

18.672 

20,008 

6,746 

26,481 

9,604 

7,711 

T,684 

16,921 



10,660^000 
8,299,000 
6,871,0001 
1,416,000 

816,000. 
8,746,000 

760,000 
1,211,000 

600,000 

1,006,000 

1,246,000 

92,000 

281,000 
76,000 

762,000 



Total dependent on Bengal .. 

II. Subordinate to the Madras Presidency : 

Mysore 

Tmvancore 

Cochin 

JTeypore and Hill Zemindars 



464,221 



86,716,000 



80,886 
4,722 
1,088 

18,041 



8,000,000 

1,012,000 

288.000 

891,000 



Total dependent on Madras . 



$0,687 



4,691,000 
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GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED. 

BRITISH INDIA— (continwedX 





Area in English 
square miles. 


Population. 


III. Subordinate to the Bombay Presidency : 

Ouicowar'8 Dominions (including Eattywar 

and other Tributary Cfhlefships). 
fJambav. Daunir Raltuu. Ao. , 


29,41)9 

8,808 
8,445 
9,629 
6,764 
8,775 


2,188,000 

245,000 
500,000 
766,000 
600,000 
419,000 


Kolapore • 


Bawunt Warree and Mybee, ftc. ............ 


Cutcb 


South Mahratta iTaffhiredara. 4fc. 


Total dependent on Bombay 


56.820 


4,618,000 


Total tmder direct British role 

Total of Denendent States 


870,160 
551,178 


119,121,000 
46,010,000 


Grand total 


1,421,888 


165,140,000 . 





Xt WEST INDIA ISLANDS, 

WITH THEIR OOYERNMKNTS, &C 



Islands. 


(3ovemment 


Area in English 
square miles. 


Population at 
last census. 


San Domingo, Hayti, orHiapaniola. 

Cuba, Porto-Rico, Isles of Pines, 
and the two Virgin Isles. 

Tbe Bahamas, Jamaica, and most of 
the Windward Islands ; Trinidad, 
Tobago, Barbadoes, Grenada, St. 
Vincent, St. Lucia, Dominica, 
Montserrat, Antigua, St. Christo- 
^er, Barbuda, Angpiiila^ Virgin 
Isles, Jto. 

Guadaloupe, Desirade, Martinique, 
Marie Galante, Saintea, north part 
of St. Martin,-«11 in the Wind- 
ward group. 

Gura^oa, Buen Ayre, Oniba, Los 
Roques (Leeward Islands), St 
Eustatius, Saba, and south part of 
St. Martin (Windward Islands). 

St. John's, St Thomas, Santa Crua 
(Virgin Isles). 

St. Bartholomew (Windward Is- 
lands). 

Margarita, Tqrtuga, &o. (Leeward 
Isles.) 

Total 


Hayti and Do- 
Britain 

France 

Netherlands .. 

Denmark .... 

Sweden 

Venezuela .... 


29,500 
47,130 
18,414 

1,691 

413 

110 
85 
500 


668,000 

1,882,062 

820,792 

256,511 

88,600 

37,187 
10,000 
20,000 


92,798 


8,578,102 







ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 

Of Celtic blood, comparatively pure 6, 000, 000 

Of Celtic blood, mixed 4,000,000 

10,000,000 

Of Teutonic blood, pure 10,000,000 

Of Teutonic blood, mixed 6,000,000 



16,000,000 
Completely intermingled 2,000,000 

Total population of British Isles 28,000.000 
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PBR CENTAOE OP OCCUPATION OP THE PEOPLE OP THE BRITISH IBLBS. • 



Years. 


AgriculturaL 


CommorciaL 


MlsoellaneouB. 


1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


36 percent. 

^ ;; 


44 per cent. 

« :: 

46 „ 


21 per cent. 
21 » 
80 ., 
32 », 



REVENUE AND NATIONAL DEBT 



Bevemub-^ Tears. 

At the time of the Revolution 1688 

In the year 1763 

„ 1801 

„ 1816 



£ 
2,000.000 
8,523,000 
84,113,000 
73,210,512 (War.) 
1867-8 73,866,363 (Peace.) 
1868-0 65,477,283 
185iM)0 71,089,669 



NATfOlTAI. DUBT — 

At the Revolution 1688 

n Peace of Rfswick 1697 

Utrecht 1713 

Aix laChapelle 1748 

Paris 1763 

Versailles .... 1783 

Amiens 1802 

„ Paris 1815 

In the year 1834 

1841 

, 1853 

„ 1856 

1859 



664,263 , 

21,000,000 War with Prance. 
54,000,000 War of Spanish Succession. 
78,293,312 War of Austrian Succession, 

146,682,814 Seven Years' War. 

233.484,870 American War of Independence. 

8«4;822!441 } Revolutionary Wars. 
7731234,401 
792,209,685 
769,082 549 

808, 108,722 Russian War. / 

805,078,554 
The annual Interest on which amounts to £28,204,299 



STATISTICS OF TRADE OP THE BRITISH ISLANDS IN 1858, ETC. 



Foreign Country. 



Declared Value of 
Exporlt to. 



Estimated Value of 
ImporU from. 



United States and Calif omia .... 

Hanse Towns 

Holland 

France 

Turkey, Moldavia, and Wallachia 

Bmsa !?. , 

Russia 

Spain 

PruMia 

Belgium 

Cuha and Forto-Rioo 

China 

Hanover 

Two Sicilies 

Portugal 

Austria 

Sardinia 

Pern 

ChiU 

Buenos Ayres 

Africa (West Coast) 



14,491,448 
9,081,877 
5,473,812 
4,863,131 
4,255,612 
8,984,917 
2,724,609 
2,071,219 
1,956,199 
1,985,829 
1,815,257 
1,797,219 
1,730,778 
1,640,189 
1,569,166 
1,432,238 
1,298,199 
1,174,580 
1,168,156 
1,117,680 
1,008,819 



£ 

84,286,498 
4,319,065 
6,265,257 

18,271,890 
4,000,000 
2,276,497 

11,600,000 
2,268.288 
4,107,609 
6,126,191 
8,060,586 
8,798,777 



1,656,253 
1,079,778 
1,000,000 

4,822,258 
1,900,322 
1,194,977 
1,663,086 
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GTEOGTIAPHY CLASSIFIED. 



STATISTICS OF TRADE OF THE BRITISH ISLAin)S IN 1868, ETO.-(<»w<iHMr)) 



Colony. 



Sxporti to. 



ImpoHt iroih. 



Bast Indies 

Victoria 

New South Walee.. 

West Indies 

Canada 

Cape of Good Hope 

Hong Kong 

New Brunswick . . 

Ceylon 

British Ouiana .... 
Mauritius 



16,782,886 
6,417,601 
2,919,644 
1,792.323 
1,737,760 
1,602,612 
1,146,669 



£ 
14,989,089 
2,110,277 
1,980,147 
4,890,488 
2,663,084 
1,669,920 

1.102,iu 
1.679,862 
1.461,841 
1,684^962 





YvasoM AXrb Tovhaqi 










Tons. 


Seamen. 


naiif nr 


86,612 
2.239 


.. .. 


.. .. 


steanr;;;;::. ...... .;:....:::.::.: 




87,761 


6,609,623 


288,846 



Vessels Clbaaed From aitd To. 



British . . 
Foreign 



61,970 
46,673 



12,891,406 ton*. 
9,418,676 „ 



Value or Imports avd Ezpobtb. 





Imports. 


Exports. 




Vnm foreign ooimtries 


£126,970,382 
38,613,600 


£116,'608V766 
28,174,028 


:: :: 


From colonies, &o. 


Produce of the United Kingdom . . 
To*al 


£164,683,832 


£139,782,779 


£804,866,611 





IMPORTS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS IN 1868. 



Artide. 


Quantity. 


Article. 


Quantiti^. 


Raw cotton 


9,286.189 cwt. 
126.738,723 lbs. 

8,790,262 lbs. 

8,166,266 lbs. 

1,283,906 cwt 

8,961,940 lbs. 

8,764.894 lbs. 

1.241,870 lbs. 
76.432,636 lbs. 
60,697,266 lbs. 
10,838,404 lbs. 

9.010.796 cwt 
10,000,000 qrs. 


Flour 

Palm oil 


7!8ll',fil9 Sm 
l,0tf4,668«^ 

12,367,518 lbs. 

69.648.?fiOIbs. 
2.678,9^6 lbs, 
8,692,tf88cwl 
1.638.860 owl 
6,941,16901. 


Sheei'aWooI 

Goat'iB hair> or wool . . 
Raw and waste silk .. 
Flax 


Wine 


Ruin • 


Brandy 


Leather and hides .... 
Sheep and lamb skins 
Ooat skins 


Pepper 


Tobacco 


Cigars and shuil .. 
Hioe , 


Tea 


Coffee 


Hemp 


Cocoa 


Oold 


Wheat «nd other grains 


Silver 
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EXPORTS OP THE BRITISH ISLANDS IN 1858. 



Article. 



White calico 

Printed calico 

Gottdir twist and yara. 

CoticHi'and linen, mixed , 

Cotton-thread 

Mixed woollen stuflEs, carpets, blankets, &c. . 

Woollen cloth 

Worsted stuffs 

Sheei/B wool 

Hardware and cuUery 

Steam engine* 

Other machinery <....4 

Tin plates 

linen goods, plain 

linen goods, printed 

linenthread 

Linen yam 

Ooels 

SOk staffs and ribands 

Fringes and mixed silks 

British spirits 

Gold.. 



saver 

OuiqMwder 

Appard, <Ad and new ....... 

Haberdashery and millinery . 

Salt 

Sailclottf..... 



Quantity. 



1,517,308,665 yatds. 
785^666,478 yards. 
200,016,902 lbs. 
2,598,468 yards. 
4,517,780 lbs. 
76,584,532 yards. 
565,709 pieces. 
2,849,908 pieces. 
18,456,984 lbs. 
668,400 cwt 



110,4)86,886 yards. 

5,008,075 yards. 

8,176,134 lbs. 
32,647,492 lbs. 

6,292,190 tons. 
490,078 lbs. 

1,825,811 galis. 
8,285,042 OS. 
26,564,428 OS. 
8,840,647 OS. 



592,719 tons. 
8,629,889 yards. 



Value. 



£1,097,278 
2,502,074 
1,350,150 



700,000 

12,*567,b40 
7,061,836 

1,'556,896 
3,462,832 



MINERAL STATISTICS OF THB BRITISH ISLANDS IN 1858. 





Minerals. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Yielding 
MetaL 


Value. 


^1f 

ftp 


Tin ore 


Tons. 
10,618 

226,852 

95,855 

11,556 

8,040,959 

65,008,649 


671,057 

1,386,538 

1,870,726 

86,199 

2,570,701 

16,252,162 


Tons. 
6,920 
14,456 
68,808 
6,900 
3,456,064 
569,846 oz. 


£ ■ 

823,480 
1,562,693 
1,489,005 

174,225 
10,71S»»8^ 

156^569 


SS^T.:::::::: 


Zinc ore , , ^ , . . r - . r 




Silver ore 

Coal ore 




£22,037,883 


£14,91^.770 

.95,000 

16,252,162 


Coal 




...Total value of ml 


neial? produce 


d in ttie United 


Kingdom.... 


£3i,266,98« 



COAL OBTAINED ON THE CONTINENT. 



Country. 



Quantity. 



^France 

Belgium « 

Austria (coal and lignite)^ . ^ 

Prussia (coal and peat) ,...t 

Spain (coal and peat) 

Total. 



Tons. 
6,490,702 
8,285,482 
1,162,950 
7,454,624 

144,293 



22,538,001 
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OTHER STATISTICAL DETAILS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
The Cotton ManufnUure, 
The consumption of raw cotton in the United Kingdom nearly doubles 
every twelve years, and in the United States every ten years. 

1834. 1846. 1858. 

United Kin^om 303,171,000 lbs. 612,173,000 lbs. 1,034, 342, 176 lbs. 

Continent of Europe.. 162, 271, 000 lbs. 31 8, 000, 000 lbs. 

United States 71, 443,000 lbs. 164,814,000 lbs. 

Power employed in the United Kingdom, 

1836. 1866. 

Number of factories 1,819 2,210 

looms 108,751 298.847 

„ horse-power ... 97,000 

„ spindles 28,000,000 

Populaiion of Lancashire. 

In 1801 673,486 

In 1851 2,031,236 

In 1859 2,300,000 

In 1859, in the United Kingdom, 500,000 workers were employed, and no 
fewer than 4,000,000 peraons dependent on it for subsistence. 

Capital invested in the trade, nearly £70,000,000 

Value of raw cotton used 30,000,000 

Value of goods and yams exported 47,920,720 

Value of goods consumed by Great Britain annually 24, 000, 000 

Railways in 1859. 
Number of miles open, 5556. 

Traffic £17,000,000 Capital invested £213,000,000 

Average dividend, per cent, per aainum £3 16«. 

Average Consumption per Head of the Articles spedjiedf for Three Certain Tears, 

1801. 1831. 1858. 

Sugar 18 lbs. 7 oz. 18 lbs. 2 oz. 31 lbs. 

Tea lib. 8 oz. lib. 6 oz. 2 lbs. 8 oz. 

Tobacco lib. 1 oz. 13 oz. 1 lb. 2 oz. 

Wine J gall. J gaU. J gall. 

Spirite i^gaU. l^galL iggalL 

Malt l^bush. 1^ bush. Vr^jbush. 

Paper 2J lbs. 2} lbs. 6ilbs. 

England enjoys one-third of the commerce of the world. 
In 1618 the exports and imports each amounted to about 2 millions sterling. 
In 1799 „ „ „ „ 26 „ 

In 1858 the exports were 164 millions, and the imports 139 „ „ 
In 1430 cotton was imported from the Levant. 
In 1787 cotton goods to the value of £7,500,000 were manufactured.* 
In 1800 „ „ 15,000,000 „ „ 

In 1860 „ „ 40,000,000 „ „ 

In 1859 „ „ 60,000,000 „ „ 

And 1,800,000 persons are employed. 
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The consumption of cotton in Great Britain in 1817 was 110,000,000 Ihs. 
„ „ „ „ 1829 „ 219,000,00011)8. 

„ „ „ „ 1846 „ 612,000,00011)8. 

„ „ „ „ 1859 „ 1,818,760,000 lbs. 

Kye-seventlis of the raw cotton comes from the United States of America ; 
one-twentieth from the Mediterranean ; one-twenty-eighth from Brazil ; and 
one-fifth from British India. 

Wool is imported to the amount of 130,000,000 lbs. annually ; about the 
half of which is brought from Australia, and 6,000,000 lbs. from India. 

About 8,000,000 lbs. of raw silk is annually imported. 

The linen goods manufactured are valued at about £8,000,000. 

Great Britain produces 8,000,000 tons of iron annually : about the half of 
the whole quantity yielded in Europe. 

Coals are exported to the value of £2,260,000. 

The produce of the fisheries is about £3,000,000. 



ARTICLES IMPORTED INTO THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 



Continent 


Country. 


Articles imported. 


1 1 


Russia . 

Sweden and Nor- 
way 

Denmark 

Holland and Bel- 
gium. 
France 


Timber, deals, tallow, com, hemp, flax, furs, linseed, 
hides, leather, pitch, tar, wax, feathers, pearl ashes. 

Timber, deals, iron, pitch, tar, turpentine, resin, oak- 
biirk. juniper-berries, fish. 

Wheat in large quantities from Dantzic, hemp, flax, 
wool, bark, amber, Rhenish wines, hops, toys, Ac. 

Hogs, rape-seed, flsh, feathers. 

Butter, cheese, spirits, flower-roots, madder, hops, 
lace, linen, clocks, toys, &c. 

Wines, brandy, fruits, silk, gloves, perfimiery, trinkets, 
fancy articles. 

Wines, fruit, olive-oil, cork, wooL 

Wine, fruits, cork. 

Raw and manufactured silks, fruits, olive-oil, straw- 
plaits, cheese, maccaroni, vermicelli, sulphur, 
pumice-stone, marble. 

Raw silk, dried fruits. 

Leather, raw sUks, figs. 


1 


Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Greece 


Turkey 


1 


Hindostan 

Japan 

Persia 

Arabia 


Silk, sugar, coffee, pepper, indigo, rice, lac-dye, salt- 

I)etre. precious stones. 
Teak, timber, rice, indigo, gums, drugs, palm-sugar, 

cotton goods, sQk, varnish. 
Tea, silk, cotton goods, porcelain, lacquered ware, 

gums, paper, drugs. 
Silk and cotton goods, drugs, spices, varnish, porce- 
lain, rice, cedar. 
Silks, carpets, cotton goods, shawls, stuflfs, sugar, 

rice, dried fruits, leather, drugs, tobacco. 
Coffee, aloes, gums, myrrh, frankincense, perfumes, 

drugs. 
Coffee, carpets, silks, fruits, drugs, opium. 
Furs, minerals. 
Furs, dried fish. 
Cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, pepper, ginger, sago, 

camphor. 


Turkey in Asia 

Siberia 

Kamschntka 

Asiatic Islands .... 


1 


Mauritius 

Morocco 

Algiers and Tripoli 

Egypt 

Madeira Islands .. 
Canary Islands.... 


Palm-oil, teak-timber, aloes, dye-woods, ostrich fea- 
thers, ivory, gold, sugar. 
Leather, goat-skins, gums, fhiits. 
Ostrich feathers, date-^, wax, wooL 
Cotton, indisfo, drugs, fruits, rice. 
Wine, fruits. 
Wines, fruits, sUk, barilla. 
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ARTICLES IHFOBTSD DTTO THE BRITISH lBLAND^-(cmiim»ui), 



'Coatinent 



Coaatry. 



ArttdM imported. 



Newf otnuttand . . . 

NonraSeotia 

Hodioo'a Bay . . . 
United States :— 

Northern 

Middle 

Soathecn 



Caraceas. 
Guiana . 



i 



BoenMAyres 

Peru 

cauu 



West Indies 



Timber, com, pot and pearl ashes, furs. 

Cod-fish. 

Timber, dried fish, plaster of Paris. 

Furs. 

Umber, fish, beef^ vork, pot and peari ashes. 
Wheat, floor, and (from MarylaDd) tobacco. 
Cotton, tobacco, rioe. 

CoooA, coffee, indigo, tobacca 

Sugar, ram, ootto^, coffee, tobacco, indigo, cayenne 



Cotton, sufiar, coffee, tobacco, dye-woods, drugs from 
tiie noruem provinces, gold and diamoniu jErom 
the middle, and wheat, hides, and tallow from the 



Gold, silver, hides, beef, tallow. 

SUver, gold. 

Silver, gold, and copper from the northern pttivluoes, 

and wheat and hemp from the southern. 
Sugar, coffee, rum, molasses, cotton, pimento, ffiager, 

logwood, mahogany, cocoa, cochinoEd, cigaou 



1. Pennine 



2. Deyonian 



England and WalM. 
GEOLOGICAL STRATA OF ENGLAND. 



Part of System. 
I Pennine Chain , 



Cretaceona. 



8. Cambrian Welsh Monntaina . 



OeologicaZ Pormalion, 
} Carboniferous. 

( Limestone. 

I Cambrian Group Silnrian. 

[ North York Moors Oolitic. 

^Mendip HiUs 

North Dovms 

South Downs 

Chiltem Hills 

East Anglian Heights 

Lincoln and York Wolds 

Essex and Middlesex Heights Tertiary. 

Exmoor Carboniferons. 

^^ . (Limestone. 

Cornish Heights .. ) J Devonian. 

^Dartmoor ( j Limestone. 

( Cambrian, Silniian, 
.... < and 

( Old Bed Sandstone. 



The formations may be thns dassed : — 
1. Igneous ; including Granitic and similar rocks. 



2. Pbimakt; including.. 



S Cambrian and Silurian^ 
and 
Devonian Linietione, 
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3. S]scoin)ABT; embracing 



4. Tertiaby; contaming 



Old Bed Sandstone, 
Carbonifenms lAme^Q^ 
Magveaian Limestone,^ 
New lUd Sandstone, 
OolitiCy and 
Creta/xous, 

Bocks of the 
Tertiary formation. 
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CULTIVABLE AND UNCULTIVABLE LAND. 

1. In England : — Acres. 

Cnltivated 25,632,000 

Capable of cultivation 3,454,000 



29,086,000 
Unprodnctiye land 3,256,400 

Total 32,342,400 



2. In Wales :— Acres. 

Cultivated 3,117,000 

Capable of cultivation 530,000 



3,647,000 



Unproductive land 1,105,000 

Total 4,752,000 



Grand Total 37,094,400 



6i 
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Length 


Breadth 


Elevation 




Lakes. 


in 
EngUsh 


m 
English 
nmes. 


above 
Sea-level 


BemaxkB. 




miles. 


in feet. 




Windermere 


m 


1 


116 


Discharged by the River Leven into 
Morecambe Bay. 










RydalWater .... 


1 


1 




Flows into Windermere by River Rothay. 
Connected with Rydal Water by a small 

river. 
Flows into Windermere by a stream 


Giassmere ...... 


1 


180 


Esthwaite Water 


2 




198 










called Cimsey Beck. 


1 Coniston 


6t 




106 


Flows by River Crake into Morecambe 
Bay, entering the estuary formed at 
the mouth of the Leven. 










WastWater .... 


3J 




160 


Connected with the Irish Sea by the 
River Irt. 


Ennerdale 


8 




.... 


United with the Irish Sea by the river 

Ehen. 
Flows by a small stream into Crummock 


ButtermCTe 


U 














Water. 


Crammo<*: 


8 




260 


Discharged by the River Cocker into 
the River Derwent 


Lowes Water .... 


li 




.... 


Connected by a small stream with 
Crummock Water. 


Derwent Water . . 


8 


li 


288 


Connected with Bassenthwaite Lake by 
the River Derwent. 


Bassenthwaite .. 


4 




2ia 


Discharged by the River Derwent into 
the Irish Sea. 


Thirlemei^ 


2i 




478 


A stream called St. John's Beck flows 
from Thirlemere into the River Greta, 
which joins the Derwent at the foot 
of Derwent Water. 


Ulleswafer 


8 




818 


Discharged by the River Eamont into 
the channel of the River Eden. 


Hawes Water.... 


21 




714 


Connected with the River Eamont by 
the river Lowther. 



MEAN ANNUAL QUANTITY OF ] 


ElAIN AT PLACES IN ENGLAND. 


Place. 


Inches. 


Place. 


Inches. 


Hastings 

Dover 

London 

Cambridge 

Norwich 

Bedford 

Derby 

York 

Shields 

Carlisle 

Whitehaven 

Keswick 

Kendal 


28 
80. 
24 
20 
25 
27 
27 
28 
25 
80 
52 
70 
56 


Oonistnn 

Bolton 

Manchester 

Liverpool 

Swansea 

Cheltenham , ... 


85 
47 
86 
85 
35 
82 
80 
85 
36 
40 
40 
41 


Bristol 


Salisbury 

Exeter 

Plymouth 

Falmouth 


Penzance 





v2 
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MEAN ANNUAL TEMPERATURE OP PLACES IN ENGLAND. 



Place. 


Mean tem- 
perature 
of Winter. 


Mean tem- 
perature 
of Spring. 


Mean tem- 
perature 

of 
Sunmier. 


Mean tem- 
perature 

of 
Autumn. 


Mean tem- 
perature 
of the 
Year. 


Difference 
of Sum- 
mer and 
Winter. 


Pexizance 


44-28 
42 81 
41-68 


49-81 
48-47 
51-87 


60-91 
58 46 
58-37 


52-67 
51-88 
52-10 


61-78 
50-27 
50-87 


16-68 
16-14 
16-74 


Falmouth 


Tniro 


Plymouth 


44-88 


49-68 


60-87 


52-91 


5208 


15-99 


Exeter 


86-88 
40-97 


45-33 
5014 


57-67 
62-74 


47-67 
58-44 


46-75 
51-82 


21-84 
21-77 


Goaport 


Chichester .... 


88-85 


47-76 


60-78 


50-64 


49-51 


21-93 


Bristol 


40-83 


50-33 


64-38 


61-67 


51-67 


24-00 


Swftnffflft 


45-60 
89-60 


49 67 
49-06 


68-67 
62 98 


56-00 
51-88 


58-71 

50-83 


1817 
23-43 


London 


Oxford 


87 00 


47-17 


60-87 


50-08 


48-64 


28-87 


Cheltenham 


40-60 


60-28 


64-82 


50-96 


51-54 


23-72 


Bedford 


40-51 


61 10 


62-68 


52-25 


51-64 


2217 


Malvern 


4000 


41-58 


60-00 


49-48 


47-74 


20 00 


Derby 


86-88 


44-67 


54-33 


44-83 


44-92 


18-00 


Boston 


87-74 


48-24 


61-98 


48-64 


49-12 


24-24 


Liverpool 

Manchester 


41-30 


49 26 


61-14 


51-52 


50-80 


19-84 


88-38 


47-37 


69-80 


49-78 


48-81 


21-47 


Bolton 


88-80 
86-28 


47-98 
49-87 


60-50 
62-87 


49-87 
48-68 


4916 
49 16 


21-70 
26 09 


York 


Lancaster 


87-08 


44-21 


56-88 


47-32 


46 86 


1976 


Kendal 


8704 


45-83 


57-79 


47-52 


47-06 


20-74 


Whitehaven 


89-90 


4708 


59-64 


49-77 


49-019 


19-74 


Keswick 


87-68 
87-25 


45-51 
46-49 


58 60 
57-39 


47-48 
47-76 


47-28 
46-97 


21-07 
20-14 


Carlisle 


Dimfermline,Scotland 


36-66 


43 08 


55-19 


46-01 


45-22 


18-63 


Dundee (Ditto) 


41-89 


49-89 


63-47 


63-08 


61-94 


2208 
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NOTE ON THE ETYMOLOGICAL MEANINGS OP THE NAMES 
OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND.* 
NoBTHXTMBEKLAND signifies tavd north of the HvmJber ; and, though its 
application is restricted now, the name was applied to the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom which extended from l^e Hmnber on the south, to 
the Forth on the north. 
Newcastle took its name from a castle erected here hy Robert, eldest son of 
William the Conqueror, as a check upon the inroads of the Scots. 
Anterior to the Conquest it was called Monkchester or MonkcesUr, 
from its numerous monastic institutions. 
Alnvjickf the i^^ or Umm (from the Latin vicuSf a dwelling-pUiee), on. the 
nvGT Alne. 
DuBHAM, the Jiam, or TunriCy of vnld anifruils ; from the Anglo-Saxon, dear, a 
wiUi aiumal. Durham was also c^ed Dunholniy from the Celtic 
durif a hill, and AoZth, an island ; it being on an eminence surrounded 
almost entirely by the river Wear. The bishop signs himself 
**Dunelm.*' 
YoBKSHiBE. York was called in Anglo-Saxon, Evrewic, i. «., the dvyelling- 
place on the Ure (or Yorkshire Ouse). 
York is a contraction of Eurevric. The Romans called it EborHcumi, and 
the archbishop signs himself *'Ebor." Riding, or trUhing, means a 
third part. 
Sheffield^ the field of the river Sheaf. Properly speaking, 9.fi^ld is a place 

in which trees have heen. felled. 
Scarborough, the borough, or town, on the scar, or cliff. It is almost in- 
accessible except on its western side. 
Ihncaster. From the Latin cflwira, a fortified place. It signifies the e?i- 

campment on the Don. 
Whitby, the white dwellivg, from the whiU cliffs on the shore, and the 
Anglo-Saxon by, a dwelling. 
CuMBEBLAND. The land of the Kyrrvri, or Cymri; and not, perhaps, as is 
fpeouently stated, the land of valleys {combe, a valley), although its 
valleys are numerous. 
Carlisle. From the Celtic ca>thavr, a fort, or efMxmpvfunt, and luil, a con- 
traction of LuguvaJlum, the ancient name of this city. Luguvallum^^ 
the city n>ear the wall (the great Roman toall). It is said by some to 
have been founded by Luil, a petty king of that district, a considerable 
time prior to that of the Romans. 
Westmobeland. The Umd in the west abounding in Tnoors (Anglo-Saxon 
mor, a heath). 
KendaZ, the town in the dale, or vale, of the Kent, 
Lancabhibe. 

Lancaster =^^Q encamptnent on the river Lume. 

Liverpool. There have been very many conjectures as to the probable 
derivation of this namis. One of the most popular is that the town 
was originally situated on a pool or estuary of the river Mersey, which 
was the resort of a waterfowl called the liver. Gibson, however, and 
with some degree of probability, too, says — that it is the pool, or river 
(Mersey), at which goods are livered, or delivered, i. e., landed. 
Ma/nchesfer. The Britons called it Mancenion, the Romans, Maneuninum 
and Mancestre ; and, on the departure of that people from our island, 
it was designated Man-kastalh = Manjcastle, or the cUy of man. 
Preston is said to bp a corrupted form of priests tovm, from the many 
religious people who lived in it. 

• For a fuller explanation of many of the following names, the student is referred to Tht 
Geographical Word-Bxpotitor, by Eiwin Adams, Esq., F.R.O.S. (London: Longmans). 
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Bl(xckbum= the town on the hl<ick stream, 

Ormslnrk signifies the church (or kirk) of the Ormes, The tower and 

steeple of the ancient church — which was Grothio — are said to have 

been built by two sisters named Orme, 

LorCOLNSHIKE. 

Lmeoln was called by the Romans Lindum ColoniOy from the Celtic lyn, 

a deep pool, dinaSf a hill, and the Latin colcnia, a colony; thus 

meaning the colony on the hill near the vxUer (of the Witham). 
Boston. A corruption of BoiolpKs town, from Botolph, a Saxon, who 

possessed a monastery here. 
Cambbidgeshiss. 

Cambridge signifies the town with the bridge over the Cam, a tributary of 

the Ouse. 
My, the island or sea of eds ; from the Anglo-Saxon ea, waUr, &c. 
XoKFOLK. So called to distinguish it from Suffolk, or the soruih people. 

Norwich, or the iiwrih tovm, is used in contradistinction to Sudbury, or 

the south town. 
Lynn Regis. From the British lyn, a deep pool. It appears that up to 

the time of king Henry VIII., this place was known as Bishop's Lynn, 

but, falling into that monarch's hands in consequence of some exchange 

of property, it was called Lynn Regis, or Kin>cfs Lynn, 
Suffolk. See under " Norfolk." 

Ipswich was formerly written Cfyppenswich, from Clipping, a tributary of 

the Orwell, upon which Ipswich stands, and wic (from the Latin vicus), 

a dvjelling. 
Bury St. Bdrnvrnds received its appellation from the circumstafice of 

Edmvmd having been buried here, thirty-three years after his cruel 

murder by the Danes. 
Essex. That portion of the country occupied in the time of the Saxons by the 
East Saxons. 
Chelmsford. The place where the river Chelrner -TfBS forded. 
Colchester was the first colony planted by Claudius in this country ; the 

word colonia, a colony surviving in Colchester, or the fortified colony ; 

or, as advanced by some, it may mean the encampment on the Colne. 
Kent. From the British or Celtic word can, or ceann, a head or projection. 

This is a very appropriate derivation of the word, applying, as it does, 

extremely well to the country originally occupied by the British tribe 

styled the Cantii. It is an element, likewise, in the names Canterbury, 

Cantyre, &c. The Cantii were described as "the easternmost people." 
Maidstone, the town on the Medway. Ton comes from the Anglo-Saxon 

tynan, to hedge or wall in, or to enclose. 
Rochester, the encampmeTU on the rocJie, or rock. The Romans called it 

Durobrivac, and the Saxons, Roffcaster. 
Greemvich, or, as the Saxons called it, Grenevic, signifies the green town, 

and was so designated from its noble green park. 
Margate is said to nave derived its name, Mare-gate, from a gate through 

which a stream of water ran into the sea. 
Tollbridge, or Timbridge, derived its name from having a stone bridge over 

the river Medway. 
Sussex. Tlie country occupied by the South Saxons. 
Lewes. From the Anglo-Saxon leswes, pasture. 
Chichester, Probably a corruption of its ancient name Cissanceaster, or 

the fortified place of Cissa, who was the second king of the South 

Saxons, and who, it is alleged, built the city. 
Brighton is a contraction of Brighthelmstone, its former name. 
Bebkshike. a contraction of bare-oak-shire, or the county in part of which 
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{via., Windsor Forest) meetings were formerly held at a hare or polled 
oak, 
SuBRET means the aouth kingdom; from the Ai^lo-Saxon siUht south, and 
rica, a kingdom. Some, however, make it to have reference to its 
position with regard to ihe Thames ; ea, Anglo-Saxon, meaning Zand 
TieartoaUr, &c. 
Croydon signifies chaJk-MU. 
Kingston. HistoricaUy famous as a place at which many of the Saxon 

ikngs were crowned. 
Lambeth. From lam, mvd or Zoom, and hUhe, a liUU port or hameTU It 

was formerly written LamfihhUhe. 
JPa/mham, which produces large quantities of f&m, signifies the home of 

ferns. 
RidvmoTvd has, in all likelihood, the same general meaning wiili its 
ancient name, Sheen, which implies respUn£nt, shining, or heafU^fuL 
Hampshire. 

Sofidhampton was used in contradistinction to Northampton, 

Winchester, or, in Anglo-Saxon, Wintan/xa^ter, is said to mean the ibhite 

city, from the chalky cliffs which surround it. 
Cla/rendon is derived from the Celtic dim, a hilli or a town near a hUl, 
and implies the hilly place dear of trees. 
"Wiltshire received its name from WUtony a town formerly of very great 
importance on the Wiley, and is a contraction of WiltonsMre, 
Bradford, which is applied to at the least twelve British places of greater 
or less importance, signifies the broad ford. 

DORSBTSHIBE. 

Dorchester was formerly called Dumovaria, or the passage of the river (Frome). 
Somersetshire. 

TamUon is the town on the river Tone, which runs through the beautiful 

vale of the Tone. 
Bath received its name from its warm haths, for the benefit derived from 
which it was, and is, very much resorted to. The Boman name of 
the city was Aqiue Solis, or the Waters of the Srni. By the Britons 
it was called Caeryn Enniami and Caer Baden, and, by the Saxons, 
Ackrruinchester. 
Devonshire probably survives from Dvmn, or Dwon, the district occupied by 
the British tribe, mz., the JDumnonii, described as **the westernmost 
people." 
Bxeier, a contraction of Exechester, means the encampment on the river Eoce. 
ffoniton, the tovm famous for honey. 
Cornwall. From the British cemyw, a horn, and waZliy foreign. The 
Britons gave the first portion of the name to this district because 
they thought it resembled a horn in jutting out into the sea, and the 
Saxons the latter part, as that portion of the country continued to be 
occupied by a people — -uiz., the Britons — who were foreigners to 
them. Cornwall means, therefore, Cornish Wales. 
Lawruxston. A corruption of LUmstyphan, or St, StepherCs Chwrch. 
Gloucestershire. 

Gloucester is either derived from the British glow, heautifvil, or from the 
Welsh gleaw, strong, and cflw^ra, a fortified place. The Saxons called it 
Gleaucestre. 
Bristol was called, by the British, Caer Oder Ttant Baden, or the city of 
Oder in Baden (oi Bath) valley y and also Caer Brito ; and, in An^lo- 
Saxon, BrightstowCf or plea^sant plxice, which was easily corrupted into 
BrightstoWy or Bristol. 
ChelterUiam. The Turnie on the river Chelt. 
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Cliflon signifies the- town built on tiiie diffa, 

OXFORDSHIKB. 

Oxford was formerly written OxoMk-ford, that is, the fird (from Anglo- 

Saxon /amn, to go) of oxen, 
Woodstock. The '* stocky** arplaeej in the vfood, 

BUCKINGHAHSHI&E. 

Buckingham is derived from the Anglo-Saxon hoCf a heeeh'-ine, and ham, a 
home. .Beech-trees are very numerous about this town. 

EUm si^iifies the toum on the footer (of the Thames) ; ea, Anglo-Saxon, 
meaning2an£i near toater, &c. 
MiDDUQSBX. The country occupied by the Middle Saxons ; that is, between 
Essex, Sussex, and the now absent Wessex. 

London. Of the very many coinectures which have been made as to the 
origin of this name two only &ppe&r to merit attention. We may, 
however, rest assured that it is oi British, and not of Roman, origin. 
The first is that which deduces it from lyn, a deep pool, and dinas, a 
hilh or toum ; and the second that which with a still greater degree of 
probability, derives it firom Vumg, ships, and dwn,, or thun, which is 
equivalent to the Saxon word tovm ; making it thus to mean the towm 
of ships, or the town for ships; for there is every reason to believe that 
tiie spot was greatly fi:*e(]^uented by vessels in consequence of the 
excellence of its position m the centre, as nearly as possible, of the 
land hemisphere, a fact which, with numerous others arising out of its 
situation, has made London the first city in the world. 

Chelsea means, probably, the island near the shelf, or sand-hank. 

Fulham. Formerly written FvMonham, that is, the home oi fowls, 
Hertfordshire. "* 

Hertford. From the Anglo-Saxon here, am, army, and ford, from fa/ra/n, to 
go (over the river Wye). 

St. Albans takes its name firom jS^^. Alhan, the British Protestant martyr. 
St. Albans had previously existed under tlie name of Verulamium or 
Verulam, and gave title to the celebrated Bacon as Baron Yerulam. 
It was also caUed Watlingceaster by the Saxons, because the Roman 
road Watling street ran by it 

Bamet. Sometimes called Chipping Bamet, from the Anglo-Saxon ceap, 
cheap or trading-town., is probably a corruption of Bergnet, berg 
meaning a hill, and et being a diminutive. 
Bedfordshire. 

Bedford. Formerly written Bedicanford ; from the Anglo-Saxon hedida/fif 
to fortify. It signifies the /ord situated in proximity to the fortress. 

HlTNTINGDON SHIRE. 

Huntingdon implies the hunter^s hill; from the Anglo-Saxon hunt, and 
dun, a hill or fortification. It was at one time a famous hunting-vihce, 
and the forest in which Huntingdon was built was very much fre- 
quented by sportsmen. 
Northamptonshire. 

I^orthampton. See ** SoiUhampton." 

Peterborough signifies the borough or toivn of St. Peter, and was so named 

from a monastery built here about a.d. 660, and dedicated to St Peter. 

Its former appellation was Medeshampsted^ probably given on account 

of its position among the marshes and meadows. 

RuTLA2a)SHiRE. From the Anglo-Saxon rate, meaning red; many parts of 

i^udandshire consist of red soil. 
Leicestershire. 

Leicester signifies the encampm&ni on the Leir (now the Soar). 
Loughborough. The borough or toum, near the lou^h, or river Soar. 

G 2 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRB. 

NoUing?uim is contracted from STiotenga-ham, the ancient name of the 
town, probably from moUenga, eaves, and Aitm, a home ; thus meaning 
the dmellmg among caves, which are very numerous in and about the 
town. "It will probably," says Dr. Corn well, "be remembered that 
the murderers of Mortimer, Isabella's paramour, entered the castle by a 
subterranean cavern.** 
Derbyshire. 

Berhy is a contraction of Derwentby, from the Anglo-Saxon by, a dwelling, 
and implies the dwelling on the Derwent. 

Buxton. The toum abounding in beech-trees ; from the Anglo-Saxon hoc, a 
beech-tree, and Um, a town, 
Staffordshire. 

Stafford. From the Anglo-Saxon staef, a staff, and ford (from faran, 
to go). 

Newcastle-under-Lyne, or Lyme, derived its appellation from a castle built 
by Edmund, Earl of Leicester, because Chesterton castle had fallen into 
decay ; and the addition of Lyne or LyTne obtained from the circum- 
stance of its proximity to the forest of Lyme, which, a long time back, 
extended nearly to the town. 

Lichfield is said to have obtained its designation from the great nmnber of 
battles that used to take place here ; the Anglo-Saxon lych meaning 
both a morass, and a dead body. It is stated by some, moreover, that 
upwards of a thousand Christians perished here in the persecution 
under Dioclesian. 

JBurton-on-Trent. The Anglo-Saxon bvAme=a stream, Burton-on-lVent, 
therefore, signifies the toum on the river Trent, 
Worcestershire. 

Worcester derives its name from the Anglo-Saxon tpire, a forest, and 
ceaster (the Latin castra), a fortified place. Its appellation in the time 
of the Heptarchy was Wieromaceaster. The coimty abounds in woods 
even at the present time. One of its ancient names, however, was 
Wigraceaeter (Anglo-Saxon), which, from wig, war, would make 
Worcester imply war-town ; but, as there is no reason given by etymo- 
logists for such an origin, this derivation is very doubtfiil. 

Stoui^idge is situated on the river Stom; over which it has a fine stone 
bridge, 

Jhtdley is derived from Dvdo, a Saxon prince to whom it belonged, and by 
whom it was built in the time of the Heptarchy. The J^glo-Saxon 
lea^ means a meadmo, pasture, &c. 

Droitwich. A " udch,*^ famous, like the other *^wic7ies" in its neighbour- 
hood, for its salt-s^Tinga. It is said to mean the dirty or plashy 
" wich," and was so named from its dirty appearance and wet situation. 
It was anciently called Diertvnch. 

Evesham. The hoTne on the brink of the river (Stratford Avon). The 
Anglo-Saxon efese means a brim or brvrik, 
Warwickshire. 

Wa/rwick is probably a contraction of Wceringwig, or the war-tovm ; wig, 
or waring, meaning wa/r, and wic (from the Latin m'cM*), a town. 
Warwick castle is said to be one of the largest and strongest in the 
country. 

Birmingham,. Probably but an altered form of Bermicham, the ancient 
appellation of the town, so called from a family of that name who 
possessed the manor. William Hutton, a self-educated but ingenious 
writer who was bom in the first half of the last century, submits 
that the original epithet was Bromunch, which, he states, was derived 
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from hromy or broom, a shrub. According to this account (the addition 
of ham may be naturally accounted for), Bromycham means the broom 
hxyme. It appears that the soil here is especially favorable to the 
growth of a aihrvh, 
Rugby was formerly called Bochcberie, and, more subsequently, Hocheby, 
easily contracted into Hugby, or the haMUion on the rock, 

MONMOTTTHSHIKE. 

MonmatUh stands at the junction of the rivers Mimnow and Wye. 
Chepstow = the cheap, or trading-pl(xce ; from the Anglo-Saxon ceapian 

(hence cheap, shop, &c.), to buy, or to traffic, and stow (formerly much 

used as a substantive, but now as a verb), a place, 
Herefordshibe. 

Hereford. From the Anglo-Saxon here, an army, and ford (from faran, 

to go)'. It implies, and is applied to, the place at which the wnny used 

to ford the river Wye. 
Leominster (pron. Lemster) is said to signify the monastery of nuns, 
Shbofshibe. 

Shrewsbury was called by the Saxons Scrobbes-Byrig, or the town encircled 

by shrubs, from the Anglo-Saxon scrobb, a shrub, and burh, a town. 

The Britons called it Pengeheme, or the brow of alders, because a vast 

number grew in the neighbourhood. 
Bridgnorth, or Bridgenorth, is divided into two parts by the river Severn, 

over which, at this place, there is a handsome bridge with seven 

arches. 
Cheshiue. 

Chester. Prom the Anglo-Saxon ceaster (and that from the Latin castra), a 

fortified place, or encampment. Chester contains more remains of 

B^man fortifications than any other town in the kingdom. 
NaniwUh is said to take its name from the British word na/i\Jt, a marsh, or 

brook, and ^^vrich," a term used in connexion with many other salt- 

towns in the neighbourhood. Because this is the place m which saXt 

was first manufactured in Britain the Romans gave it the name of 

SaZinis, The Britons called it HaUn Gvjyn, or the white salt tovm. 
Northurich derives its appellation north from its (position with regard to the 

other "iviches." It was called by the Britons Hellath-Ihi, or the 

black salt tovm. 
Middlewich is situated in about the middle of the **toiches,^^ 



EolyweU, in Flintshire, derived its name from St. Winifred^s Well in its 
vicinity, to which miraculous j)owcrs were formerly attributed. It is the 
most copious spring in the British Isles, throwing up 21 tons of water per 
minute, or 30,240 tons daily. 

St. Asaph was so named from one of its former bishops. 

Denbigh. The dioelling in the valley; from the Anglo-Saxon denu, a 
valley, and by, a dwelling. 

Caernarvon, From caer, a castle ; yn, in ; and Arfom,, the district opposite 
"Mona." 

Bangor. Ytotdl Beavrchoir, the beautiful church. 

Holyhead. So named from St, Qybi, a pious man i^ho lived here in the 
second half of the fourth century, a.d., and who founded a small monasteiy 
here. The Welsh call Holyhead Caer Owybi, after St. Qybi. 

Anglesea, The island of the Angles; frx)m the Anglo-Saxon ea, an^ 
island, Ac. 

Merioneth received its name from one MerUm, to whose grandfather a large 
part of this division of the Welsh territory was assigned in &e fifth century. 
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Montgomery ix>ok its appellation from Boger de MoTUgoTnery, the Earl, in 
1093, of Arundel and Shrewsbury, who fortified it. 

Omrdigan stands for Carediffion, or the territory of Oaredig^ the first king oi 
this district 

Llampeter=the church of PeteTf from llcm, a ehwreh, 

Brecon, This name was imparted by Brychcmj a Welsh prince of the fiftli 
century. 

Olmnargamfvire, Derived from Gwlad Morgan^ the coumJty of Morgam,^ a 
former prince of South Wales. 

Cardiff, The fortified place on the riyer Taaf, Car is from the Celtic 
eathair, and that from the Latin easira, an encampment, 

Merthyr Tydvil, From Martyr St. Tudful, flie daughter of Brychon (see 
Brecon), who suffered for her religion. 

Caermarthen is derived from Caer-mwr-diinf a fortified cUy su/hrownded by a 
wall. 



PRINCIPAL SBA-POBTS OF ENGLAND, WITH THEIR EXPORTS ANI> 
IMPORTS. 





ISearportB. 




Imp<wts. 


1 


Berwick 

Newcastle 

Sunderland , 

Stockton 

•HuU 


Coal, salmon, and wool 

CoaL wroughtriron, glass, lead, 

and chemicals. 
CoaL lime, glass, chemicals, 

and pottery. 

Manufactures of Torkdiire 
and Lancashire. 

turod goods. 

Grain, wool, and agricultural 
produce. 

Com, wooL and manufac- 
tured goods. 

Herrings and mackerel 

Manuflsurfcurea of the king- 

NavalstaUona 


Timber, flax, and hem^. 
Timber, flax, hemp, farim- 

stone, tallow, and hides. 
Flour, wine, timber, flax, 

hemp, tallow, and tobacco. 
Timber, hemp, flax, and iron. 
Com, timber, flax, hemp^ oil, 

tallow, and wool. 
Timber, oil, flax, aud hemp. 

Cool. wine, and timber. 

CoaL wine, timber, and oolo- 
nial produce. 

Timber and cattle. 

CatUe, timber, and coaL 

Tea, sugar, wine, silk, to- 
bacco, ooal, and com. 

Coal, timber, flax, and hemp. 


Grimflhy 




I^nn Regis 

Tarxnouth 

Lowestoft 

Harwich 


*London 

tChatham. ..;....) 
fSheemess ) 




;'• 


Dover 


Packet station to the conti- 
nent 
Great naval station 


Eggs, dairy and farm pro- 
duce, fhnn the continent. 

wines, Ac. 
Wine, brandy, stone, ooal, 
fhiitfl^ and egga. 

Fish, on, timber, hides, and 

wine. 
Wines, oil, and coaL 
Timber, com, coals, wines, 

and dried fruits. 

Timber, hemp, tallow, and 

coaL 
CoaL 


Southampton .... 
Poole 


Packet station to the Mediter- 
ranean, East Indies, China, 
Ac., Ac. 

Com, potter's day, and 
oystors. 

Cider, barley, and pOchards. . 

Minerals, granite, slate, clay, 
marble, and fish. Naval 
station. 

Tin, oopperore, and idl- 
chards. 

Tin and copper^re. 

Pilchards, copper-ore, tin, 
ohina-day, and wool 


Dartmouth 

tPlymouth 

Pahnouth 

Truro 


Pemsanoa 


Timber and winec 



* Denotes the laxvast sea-ports in England, 
t The other naval stations are Woolwich aadDepttord, 
in Devonshire. 



on the ThanMs; and Devoi^port* 
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PRINCIPAL BBA-P0RT8 OF ENGLAND, WITH THBIR KXFORTS AND 
IMPORTB-(con<iniied>. 


p " 


Seaports. 




Imports. 


1 


Bamstapla ....... 

•Bristol \ 

Oloaoester 

Swansea 

tPembroka Docks . . 
HQfori 


Halt, lead-ore, and oom .... 
Soap, iron-ware, ohemieals. 

ooal, and manufactured 

goods. 

Goal, culm, iron, snd copper. . 

Naval dockyard 

Goal, limestone, and culm. 

Packet station to the south 

of Ireland. 
Packet station to Ireland. 

Submarine telegraph sub- 

mei^gfod. 
Cheese, salt^ coal, and lead .. 

of Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and the Midland Counties. 
GoaL lime, ironstone, gypsum, 
and grain. 


Wood and lime. 
Sugar, wool, tobacco, hides, 
and timber. 

Oom and timber. 
Copper-ore, fruity wool, and 

colonial produce. 
Naval stores. 
Provisions fh>m Ireland, and 

timber. 

Hides, skins, timber, tallow, 

andmiits. 
Cotton, wool, flour, sugar, 

tunber, live stock, and grain. 

nial produce. 


Holyhead 

Chester 


•Liverpool 

Whitehaven 



* Denotes the lai^gest sea-ports in England. 

t The other naval stations are Woolwich and Deptford, on the Thames ; and Devonport, 
in Devomdiirew 



MANUFACTURES OF ENGLAND, WITH THEIR TOWNS AND CENTRES. 



Cotton 



WooQen 



Iran and 
Baxdwaxe 



^Manohvstbb, 

Oldham, 

Preston, 

Bolton, 

HLackbum, 

Wigan, 

Chorley, 
Rochdale, and 
.Stockport 

Huddersfleld, 
Bradford (in Yorkshire), 

Trowbridge, 
Bradford Qn Wilts! 
Prome (in SomersetehirsV and 
^Stroud (in Glouoestershire). 

nMtCBTHTIt-TVDVIL, 

Wolverhampton, 

Dudley, 

Wednesbury. 

Bilston, 

Walsall, 

BiBMINOHAX, 

West Bromwioh, and 
i^Botherham. 



Cutlety and ( Sbsffiisld, and 
Tools [r • • 



qns- ( London (Spitalflelds, Ac), 



Weaving 



Earthen* j Various towns in North 
ware ( Staffordshire. 

{Derbvbhiiub, 
Leeds, and 
Worcester. 

/NeWOASTXiB, 

London, 
Glass < Staflbrdshire, 

I ButMiNOKAM, and 
^BristoL 



eaow (London. 
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EMPLOYMEKT OP PEOPLE IN LONDON. 

The following facts, derived from the Report of the Census Commissioners 
for 1851, show strikingly what are the chief industrial pursuits amongst the 
people of the British metropolis : — 
There are in London, among the male population exceeding twenty years 
of age— 

nearly 27,000 shoemakers, and 

upwards of 20,000 tailors ; 

there are more than 25,000 domestic and inn servants ; 

„ „ 15,000 clerks and commercial travellers ; 

,, „ 17,000 people employed as coachmen, carriers, 

drivers, waggoners, or draymen ; 

besides 14,000 messengers and porters; 

there are more than 21,000 carpen&rs ; 
„ „ 16,000 bricklayers; 

„ nearly ... 14,000 painters and glaziers ; 
„ „ ... 10,000 bakers ; 

,, above ... 7,000 butchers; 
„ nearly ... 7,000 publicans ; 
„ above ... 6,000 grocers ; 

„ about ... 3,500 each of milk-seUers and greengrocers ; # 
„ above ... 2,000 fishmongers and cheesemongers ; and 
,, „ ... 14,000 employed in writing, printing, bookbinding, 

and in selling books and periodicals. 



Of adult femalea — 
there are nearly 

,, above 



12,000 employed in the metropolis as domestic ser- 
vants ; 
73,000 needle-women of various kinds ; 
,, „ ... 45,000 engaged as charwomen, washerwomen, and 

manglers. 

Among ^e juvenile population of either sex — 

there are nearly ... 20,000 employed as errand bo3r8 ; 

„ above ... 46,000 girls engaged in domesrtic service ; and 
„ „ ... 20,000 in the use of the needle as a partud means of 

livelihood. 



POPULATION OP THE ENGUSH OOUNTIBS IN VARIOUS TBAIffl. 



County. 


1801. 


1811. 


1821. 


1881. 


1841. 


1851. 


Bedford 


63,898 
110,480 
108,182 
89,340 
192,306 
192,281 
117,280 
161,667 
840,808 
114,452 
149,884 
227,682 
260,723 
88,486 
97,393 
87,668 


70,218 
110,430 
118,066 
227,031 
220,625 
183,666 
186,487 
186,487 
382,778 
124,718 
165,293 
262,473 
286,956 

98,626 
111,226 

42,208 


84,062 
132,689 
185,113 
122,887 
270,098 
261,046 
156,124 
213,651 
438,417 
144,980 
198,611 
289,424 
836,190 
102,669 
129,781 

48,946 


95,483 
146,234 
146,977 
148,965 
834,391 
301,806 
169,262 
287,170 
493,908 
169,886 
289,266 
817,607 
887,898 
110,617 
142,844 

58,192 


107,936 
161,759 
166,489 
164,469 
896,660 
842,159 
178,088 
272,202 
632,959 
175,064 
807,963 
844,979 
431,495 
118,272 
166^660 
58,649 


124.478 
170,065 
168,72$ 
186,405 
466^725 
885,558 
196.40S 
396,084 
667,008 
184,207 
890,907 
860,818 
408,805 
116,480 
167,S08 
W»188 


Berks 


Bii nTnnpr'ha.nn 


Chester .T 


Cornwall 


Cumberland 


Devon 


Dorset 


Durham ...*.....,.. 


Essex 


Gloucester 


Hereford 


Hertford 


Himtingfdon 
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POPULATION OP THE BNQU8H COUNTIES IN VARIOUS TEARS-(c(wUinue(0. 



County. 



1801. 



1811. 



1821. 



1831. 



1841. 



Kent. 



Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northampton .... 
Northumberland 
Nottingham .... 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset 

Southampton .... 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surrey 



Warwick 

Westmoreland , . — 

WUto 

Worcester , 

York(Oity) 

,, (Bast Riding) . 

„ (West Riding) . 

„ (North Riding). 

Anglesea 

Brecon 

Caermarthen 

Caernarvon 



Denbi 

Flint r 

Glamorgan . . . 
Merioneth .. 
Montgomery 
Pembroke .. 



308,667 
673,486 
130,082 
208,625 
818,129 

45,568 
273,479 
131,525 
168,078 
140,350 
111,977 

16,300 
169,248 
273,577 
219,290 
242,693 
214,404 



159,471 
206,798 
40,805 
183,820 
146,441 
16,826 
111,192 
572,168 
158,927 
33,806 
32,325 
67,317 
41,521 
42,956 
60,299 
39,469 
70,879 
29,506 
48,184 
56,280 
19,135 



871,701 
828.499 
150,559 
237,634 
953,774 

62,105 
291,947 
141,353 
183,269 
162,964 
120,376 

16,380 
184,973 
302,836 
246,514 
294,540 
233,963 
823,851 
190,343 
228,906 

45,922 
191,853 



19,099 
133,975 
662,875 
170,127 
37,045 
37,735 
77,217 
49,655 
50,260 
64,249 
45,937 
85,067 
80,854 
52,184 
60,615 
20,417 



427,224 

1,052,948 

174,571 

283,058 

1,145,057 

75,801 

844,368 

163,097 

212,589 

186,873 

138,224 

18,487 

198,311 

855,789 

282,897 

345,972 

271,. '>41 

^.■:ri.;28 
1^74. J-82 
.^i,:559 
-l^i.:.74 

]l'4,i47 
'JL,711 
]•^k^•i43 



]ssi78 

i'\063 
4^.S26 

1JI1.J39 
-.>;.( 199 
r^7.784 
V'i.H28 
r^!..>93 
li?-^,','73 
oL?.:;82 
i',i?/J45 



479,558 

1,336,854 

197,003 

317,465 

1,358,830 

98,126 

390.054 

179,336 

236,959 

225,327 

153,526 

19,385 

213,518 

403,795 

313,976 

409,480 

296,317 

486,434 

272,644 

336,645 

55,041 

237,244 

222,655 

26,260 

168,891 

984,609 

192,206 

48,325 

* 47,763 

100,740 

66,818 

64,780 

82,665 

60,244 

126,612 

85,315 

66,844 

81,425 

24,748 



649,353 


615,766 


1,667,054 


2,031,236 


215,867 


230,308 


362,602 


407,222 


1,676,636 


1,886,576 


134,368 


157,418 


412,664 


442,714 


199,228 


212,380 


266,020 


303,568 


249,910 


270,427 


103,127 


170,439 


21,302 


22,983 


225,820 


229,341 


435,599 


443,916 


354,862 


405,370 


509,472 


608,716 


315,073 


337,216 


684,036 


683,082 


300,075 


336,844 


401,703 


475,018 


56,454 


68,287 


256,280 


254,221 


248,460 


276,926 


28,842 


36,303 


194,936 


220,983 


1,163,580 


1,353,495 


204,701 


215,214 


50,891 


57,327 


55,608 


61,474 


106,326 


110,632 


81,093 


87,870 


68,766 


70,796 


88,478 


92,588 


66,919 


68,156 


171,188 


231,849 


89,332 


88,843 


69,607 


67,385 


88,014 


94,140 


25,458 


24,716 



INTERNAL COMMUNICATION OF ENGLAND. 

Railways and Canals. 

(a.) Railways * 

London to York, by the Qreat Northern, 191 miles ; continued to Newcastle 
and Berwick by the North Eastern, 161. Total, 342 miles. 

London to Birmingham, by the London avd North Western, 118 miles ; with 
branches to Manchester, 197, and Liverpool, 210 ; extending from Liverpool 
to Carlisle, 810, and thence by the Caledonian Railway to Edinburgh, 410, 
and Glasgow, 415 miles from London. 

London to Holyhead, viA Liverpool— first, by ^q London and North Western 
to Liverpool, 210, thence by Chester and Birkenliead to Chester, 224, and by 
Chester and Holyhead to Holyhead, 310 miles from London. 

• In January, 1869, there were 58 main lines of railway In operation, with a great 
n\xnber of t)ranche8. affording 6,976 miles open for traffic. The first railway in England 
intended for the use of the public— the Surrey iron railway between Wandsworth and 
Croydon in Surrey— was oponed in 1805 ; but the first to employ locomotive engines was 
the Stockton and Darlington railway, which was opened in 1825. 
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London to Hayerfordwest— first, by the Oreai Western to Gloucester, 114, 
and thence by the OUmcester and SavcTfordwest to Haverfordwest, 276 miles 
from London. 

London to Cornwall—first, by the Great Western to Bath, 107, Bristol, 118,' 
and Exeter, 194 ; and thence by other lines to Plymouth, 247, Truro, 297, 
and Penzance, 324 miles from London. 

London to Dorchester— first, by the SotUkrWe^em BaUway to South- 
ampton, 79, with a branch to Portsmouth, 94, and thence by the 8(nahanfnptom 
and Dorchester to Dorchester, 140 miles from London. 

London to Brighton, by tiie London, Brighton^ and South Coast Bailijoay^ 
50 miles from London. 

London to Dover, by the BofuXhrEa/^Um EaUway, by ReigatA, 28, Ton- 
bridge, 41, Aahford, 67, Folkestone, 83, and Dover, 88 miles from London. 

London to Yarmouth, by the EaMem Cownties, vid Cambridge, 57, Norwich, 
126, to Yarmouth, 146^ miles from London. 

The Newcastle and Carlisle Bmlway crosses the north of England from sea 
to sea, 594 miles. 

The estuaries of the Mersey and Humber are connected by two railways — 
first, the Lvoerpool amd Manchester, 31 miles, connecting these two cities ; 
and then the Manchester^ Sheffield, and Lincolnshire BaUway to Hull, 107 
xnUes. 

(&.) Ca/naHs^ 

The Leedis amd Liverpool Cam>al connects the Irish Sea and the Cterman 
Ocean ; length, 127 nules. It is connected with the Lanonskr Canal from 
Wigan to Klrkby-Eendal, 76 miles ; and with the BridgffuxxJLer Canal from. 
Manchester to Runcorn on the Mersey, 27 miles. 

The Mersey and Severn are united by the Montgomery Canal, 27 miles, and 
the Ellesmere amd Chester CamaL, 61 miles ; length from Montgomery to liiver- 
pool, 88 miles. 

The Qrand Tnmk Canal unites the Mersey and the Trent, and commences 
at Preston Brook in Cheshire, mroceeding through Stafford and Derby to the 
confiuence of the Derwent and Trent, 93 miles. 

The TTiames and Severn Carnal commences at Lechdale on the Thames 
proceeding to Stroud, 80 miles, and thence to the Severn, 8 miles, by 
the StrovdvxUer Canal, thus joining the Thames and the Severn; they are 
also connected in another place by the Rennet amd Avon Canal, from New- 
bury in Berkshire, in the basin of the Thames, to near Bath, in that of the 
Severn, 67 miles. 

The Staffordshire and Worcester CanaZ commences from the Severn at 
Stourport, and joins the Grand Trunk Canal, near Haywood, in Staffordshire, 
46i miles. 

The Basingstoke Canal begins at Basin^^stoke, in Hampshire, and terminateB 
at Weybridge, on the Wey, where it is proloi^ed by the Wey and Aran 
Junction to the River Aran, thus connecting l£e Tluunes and the Tg»gl«K 
Channel, 65 miles. 

The Bridgewater amd Taunton Camxd unites the Parret and £ze Bivers^ or 
the Bristol and English Channels ; length, 42^ miles. 

* The oldest canal is the Axnihgy Brw:^ CwnaX^ in Lanoaahire, whieh was oompltoted in 
1768. The total estimated length of the English eanaU is about 8,000 miles ; and of rtvert 
rendered nav\Q(MA (hence called maingalwM) by artificial meana there are about 2,000 miles. 
In addition to railroads and canals, England is traversed by about 26,000 miles of tumvite 
nadt, and 100^000 miles of erQu-roadt. 
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LEADING EPOCHS IK THE HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 

L The invasion and establishment of the English power in Ireland during 
the reign of Henry II. 

2. The nnion of the crowns of England and Scotland in 1604, on the 
accession of James YI. of Scotland to the throne of England, rendered 
vacant by the deatb of Queen Elizabeth. 

8. The great civil war in the rei^ of Charles I., followed by the execution 
of that monarch in 1649, the establishment of the Commonwealth, and 
the restoration of Charles II. in 1660. 

i. The Revolution, justly styled '^glorious,*' in 1688, which expelled the 
Stuart family from the throne ; defined and firmly estabUshed the prin- 
ciples of the constitution ; and introduced a liberal, tolerant, and really 
responsible system of government under our great deliverer, William, 
Prijice of Orange. 

5. The establishment of the legislative union between En^and and Scotland, 

in 1707. 

6. The accession of the House of Hanover, in 1714. 

7. The American war, 1776-1784. 

8. The war with revolutionary France, commenced in 1798, and terminated 

by the battle of Waterloo, in 1816. 

9. The l^islative union of Ireland with England and Scotland, in 1799, 
10. The passing of the Reform Bill, in 1832, 



PRINCIPAL ENGLISH WRITERS IN LITERATURE AND 
SCIENCE. 

Poetry. — Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspere, Milton, Herbert, S. Butler, Waller, 
Prior, Dryden, Pope, Young, Cowper, Crabbe, Byron, Rogers, Coleridge, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Tennyson, «c. 

HiSTOBT. — Clarendon, Gibbon, Coxe, Roscoe, Napier, Lingard, ThirlwaJl, 
HaUam, Grote, Macaulay, &c. 

Science and Philosophy. — Bacon, Boyle, Newton, R^, Locke, Hobbes, 
Cudworth, Tucker, Malthus, Bentham, Davy, Wnewell, Sedgwick, 
Owen, &c. 

Theology. — Bede, Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, ChiUingworth, Bishop Hall, 
Barrow, Walton, Patrick, Bishop Lowth, Owen, Howe, Baxter, Bunyan, 
Poole, Doddridge, Henry, Lardner, Butler, Samuel Clarke, Paley, Scott, 
Robert Hall, Foster, Whately, Isaac Taylor, Blomfield, &c. 

Medicine. — Hervev, Jenner, Heberden, Pany, Gooch, Hall, WiUan, Bate- 
man, Cooper, Bird, ftc. 

Tbayelb. — Drake, Frobiaher, Dampier, Anson, Byron, Cook, Denham, 
R. and J. Lander, Franklin, M'Clintock, Livingstone, fto. 

Fine Asts. — ^Wren, Hogarth, Reynolds, Chambers, Chantrey, Haman, 
Gainsborough, Wilson, Opey, Romney, Wright, Northcote, Morland, 
Lawrence, Haydon, Turner, Dmdseer, Porcell, Ruskin, &c. 

Geoobaphy.— Hugh* Murray, Blackie, Johnstone, Clyde, William Hughes^ 
Mackay, &c., &c. 

MiBCELLAKEOirs. — Addison, Johnson, Bentley, Sydney Smith, De Foe, 
Fielding, Warren, Thackeray, Bulwer Lytton, Dickens, Mrs. S. 0. Hall, 
Farrar, &o« 
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DIFFERENT RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES AND SECTS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 

(27 native and indigenous ; 9 foreign.) 
1. Protestant Churohes. 



. (a.) BrUish. 
Chnrch of England and Ireland. 
Scottish Presbyterians : — 

Church ofScotlomd. 

Free Chu/rch of Scotlamd. 

United Presbyteriwn Synod, 

PreahyterUm Chv/rch in EngUmd, 
Independents, or Congregationalists. 
Baptists : — 

Oejieral, 

Pa/rticular, 

Seventh Day, 

Scotch, 
Society of Friends. 
Unitarians. 

Moravians, or United Brethren. 
Wesleyan Methodists : — 

Original ComMxion, 

New Connexion, 

PrmvUme Methodists, 



Wesleyan Methodists : — 

Bibk ChHstiams, 

Wesleyam, Association, 

Independent Methodists 

Wesleyam, Beformers, 
Calvinistic Methodists : — 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 

ComUess of HmUmgdmC s Coti- 
nexi&n. 
Sandemanians, or Glassites. 
New Church. 

Brethren (commonly termed Ply- 
mouth Brethren). 



(h,) Foreign, 
Lutherans. 

German Protestant Reformers. 
Reformed Church of the Netherlands. 
French Protestants. 



2. Other Christian Churches. 



Roman Catholics. 
Greek Church. 
German Catholics. 
Italian Reformers. 



Catholic or Apostolic Church (or 

Irvinrites). 
Latter- Day Saints (or Mormons). 



8. Jews. 



EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

1781. First Sunday-School established by Mr. Raikes, of Gloucester. 

1792. The monitorial system of instruction begun by Dr. Bell, at Madras. 

1796. Mr. Joseph Lancaster began to instruct the children of the poor, and, 
in 1798, introduced the monitorial system. 

1808. " The British and Foreign School Society ** established. 

1811. " The National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church " founded. 

1833. Annual Parliamentary Grant in aid of day-schools commenced. 
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ANNUAL PABLIAMENTABT GRANTS. 



1833—1838 £20,000 

18Sft— 1841 30,000 

1843—1844 40,000 

1845 76,000 

1846^1847 100,000 

1839. Administration of education grants 
transferred from the Treasury to 
the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education. 



1848—1850 £125,000 

1851, 1852 150,000 

1853 260,000 

1854 263,000 

1855 896,921 



1856 £451,213 

1857 541,233 

1858 663,000 

1859 836,920 

1860 798,167 



1846. Minutes, which now form the basis 
of tho present i^stem of GoYem- 
ment aid to education, promul- 
gated. 



PROaRESS OP EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 



Period. 


Papulation at 
each period. 


Number of Scholars at each 
period. 


Proiwrtion of Scholars to 


1818 
1833 
1861 


11,642,683 
14,386,415 
17,927,609 


Day. Sunday. 

674,883 477,255 
1,276,947 1,548,890 
2,144,378 . 2,407,642 


Day. Simday. 
One in 17-25 .. 24 40 
„ 11-27 .. 9-28 
„ 8-36 .. 7-45 



NUMBER OF EXISTING SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED AT EACH OF THE 
FOLLOWING PERIODS :— 



Period. 


PubUc Schools. 


Private Schools. 


Total 


Before 1801 


2,876 


487 


3,363 


„ 1801—11 


. 699 


443 


1,042 


„ 1811—21 


1,120 


1,087 


2,207 


„ 1821—81 


1,266 


2,217 


3,482 


„ 1831—41 


8,036 


4,432 


7,467 


„ 1841—61 


6,454 


16,760 


22,214 


Date not specified — 


1,169 


5,098 


6,267 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS (ENGLAND AND WALESX 1851. 



2. „ endowments 


Schools. 


Male 
Scholars. 


Female 
Scholars. 


Total No. 

of 
Scholars. 


610 
3,125 
10,595 
1,081 


28,708 
138,495 
569,300 

59,129 


20,118 
67,784 
479,551 
60,085 


48,826 

206,279 

1,048,851 

109,214 


3 , religious bodies 


4- Other public schools 


Total 


16,411 


795,632 


617,558 


1,413,170 





1. Schools aupported by Local or Oeneral Taxation. 



JCilitaiy schools 


Number. 


Male 
Scholars. 


Female 
Scholars. 


Total No. 

of 
Scholars. 


35 
14 
1 
3 
523 
84 


2,560 
1,963 
135 
1,364 
20,660 
2,026 


788 
885 
124 
1,030 
17,407 
384 


3,348 
2,348 
259 
2,394 
88,067 
2,410 


Naval flc^'*'*l''i tttt.,.,.t-,......t----. 




Corporation schools 


"Wnirkhonnfi fl^boola ...,,,,,,,,.,, ...... 


Prison schools 


Total 


610 


28,708 


20,118 


48,826 





H' 
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2. Bfidotoed SehooU. 



OrtllfligJa'fce KPid OnmiToxt schools. 


Number. 


Male 
Scholais. 


Female 
Scholars. 


Total No. 

of 
Scholarg. 


666 
2,669 


82,221, 
106,274 


8,391 
64,398 


86,612 
170,667 


Other endowed schools i i i i 


Total ^ 


3,125 


138,496 


67,784 


206,279 



INCOME OF 1,911 ENDOWED SCHOOLS FROM WHICH RETURNS WERE MADE 

IN 1861. 



Obllegiatd and 
Qrammar J96hool8. 
Other endowed 
schools 



Total., 



ll 



iz;^ 



£ 

304 

1,607 



1,911 



£ 
17,726 

112,170 



129,896 



^Sl 



£ 
87,631 

101,247 



188,878 



I 



£ 

8,608 

17,640 



26,048 



s^§ 



£ 
437 



1,102 



1,539 



£ 

28,000 

80,293 



58,293 



£ 
4,117 

10,111 



14,228 



Total 



£ 
128,693 

160,293 



8. DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 



Church of England 

Church of Sc^Jand 

United Presbyterian Church 

Presbyterian Chiutsh in England . 

Scottish Presbyterians 

Presbyterians 

Independents 

Baptists 

Society of Friends 

Unitarians 

Moravians 

Wesleyan Methodists '. 

Methodist New Connexion 

Primitive Methodists . . . 

Bible Christians '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Wesleyan Association 

Calvinistic Methodists ., 

Lady Huntingdon's Connexion ... 

New Chiutsh 

Dissenters 

Isolated Protestant Congregations. 

Lutherans 

French Protestants 

German Mission 

Roman Catholics 

Jews 

UndmominatumaL 

British 

Others 



Total , 



Excluding Schools in 
which the endowment 
exceeds the subscrip- 
tions of religious bodies. 



Schools. Scholars. 



B,571 

6 

8 

26 

1 

7 

431 

116 

23 

30 

7 

863 

13 

26 

8 

10 

41 



43 
14 
1 
1 
1 
311 
10 

614 
4 



10,597 



801,607 

940 

217 
2,447 

846 
1,321 
47,406 
8,666 
2,247 
8,736 

866 
39,764 
1,816 
1,297 

367 
1.112 
2,814 

644 
1,651 
6,392 
1,144 

157 
15 

100 

38,583 

1,234 

82,597 
1,062 



1,048,851 



Including all Schools 
ceiving support to any 
amount from religious 
bodies. 



Schools. Scholars. 



10,656 

6 

8 

28 

1 

13 

453 

131 

33 

39 

7 

881 

14 



10 
9 

49 

14 
2 
1 
1 
839 

12 

614 
4 



12,708 



929,474 

946 

217 
2,723 

345 
2,030 
60,186 
9,390 
3,026 
4,306 

366 

41,144 

1,851 

1,342 

367 
1,176 
2,920 

714 
1,661 
6,806 
1,144 

221 
16 

116 

41,382 

2,861 

82,697 
1,062 



1,188,786 



Income £760,218 



£960,188 
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DIINOMINATIONAL BCROOIA-(wHtiMUcO. 



Vastera and mfiatreflBM 


Hales. 


Females. 


TotaL 


6,941 
6,196 
13,942 


10,981 
4,877 
11,208 


17,922 
10,078 
26,150 


Paid monitors and pupil teachers !.'.'!.'!J!I 


Unpaid teachers ] 


Tdtal ^ 


26,079 


27,066 


63,145 





BAGGED SCHOOLS. 



Bagged achoola (exdusiTeof those supported 

by religious bodies) 

Otphan schools 

Blind schools 

Deaf and dumb sc^iools 

School for idiots 

Factory schools 

OoUier schools 

Chemical works' schools 

Foundry school 

Mechanics' Institution schools 

Industrial schools 

Agricultural schools 

Riulway schools 

Philanthropic Society's farm school 

Subscription schools of no specific character 



Total 1,081 



Number. 



123 

89 

11 

9 

1 

116 
41 
4 
1 
6 
6 
3 
6 
1 

717 



Males. 



12,705 

1,712 

342 

202 

16 

9,724 

2.013 

433 

55 

1,223 



440 
96 

29,582 



69,129 



Females. 



9,632 

2,052 

267 

190 

2 

8.110 

1,498 

899 

48 

841 

224 

61 

402 

26',859 



50,085 



Total No. 

of 
Scholars. 



22,337 

8,764 

609 

892 

18 

17,834 

8,511 

832 

103 

1,564 

607 

264 

842 

96 

66.441 



109,214 



SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 



Protestant Churches :— 

Church of England 

Scotch Presbyterians :— 
Church of Scotland .... 
United Presbyterian 

Church 

Presbyterian Church in 
England 


•Si 

^1 


No. of 
Scholars. 


Wesleyan Meth.— (corrf.) — 
Weslayan Association .. 
Independent Methodists 
Wesleyan Reformers 

Calvini«tic Methodists . . 

Lady Hxmtingdon's Con- 
nexion 




No. of 
Scholars. 


10,247 
13 
68 

64 
2,590 
1,767 

85 
140 

24 

4,126 
227 

1,113 
221 


935,892 
1,628 
6,690 

8,244 
343,478 
186,510 

8,212 
15,279 

1,818 

429,727 
87,943 
98,294 
13,812 


811 
24 
141 
962 

63 

27 

15 

642 

1 

232 

1 
23 


43,661 

3,902 

16,661 

112,740 

7,987 

3,484 

038 

63,334 

20 

88,254 

47 
984 


New Chiu^h 




Brethren *...!..' 

Undefined Congregations . 
German Protestant Church 
Other Christian Churches : 

Roman Catholics 

CathoUc and Apostolic 
Church 


Baptists 


Society of Friends 

Unitarians t . , 


Moravians 

Wesleyan Methodists :— 

Original Connexion 

New Connexion 

Primitire Methodists .. 

Bible Christians 


Latter-day Saints 

Total 


28,137 


2,369,039 
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TABLE SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF SUNDAY-SC HOOL S FROM THE 
COMMENCEMENT OP THE PRESENT CENTURY. 



Beligioufl denomination. 


Total 
No. of 
existing 
Schools. 


Periods during which existing schools have 


Before 
1801. 


1801 

to 

1811. 


1811 

to 

1821. 


1821 

to 

1831. 


1831 

to 

1841. 


1841 

to 

1851. 


Not 
stated. 


ChiiTCh of England 


10,427 

2,690 

1,767 

4,126 

227 

1,113 

221 

811 

062 

282 

1,161 


986 

273 

118 

161 

17 

2 

1 

6 

180 

6 

92 


842 

378 

210 

416 

16 

4 

1 

8 

214 

7 

74 


1,825 
471 
320 
810 

89 

14 
8 

13 
173 

21 
124 


1,462 
403 
807 
783 

45 
139 

16 

23 
130 

22 
126 


2.291 
462 
868 
903 

72 
861 

85 
162 
136 

66 
167 


2,469 
614 
896 
924 

38 
642 
115 

86 
121 
106 
439 


54 
130 

"22 

9 

15 

140 


Indenendenta 


Baptiata 

Wealeyan Original Connexion 
Methodist New Connexion .. 

Bible Chrifltians 


Wealeyan Association 

Calvinistic Methodists 

BomAn Catholics 


Other dftTiftmlnftt^""* 

Total 


28,137 


1,836 


2,170 


3,822 


3,447 


6,031 


5,740 


1,591 



Bootlaxid. 
MOUNTAIN-SYSTEM.* 



System. 


Name. 


Position. 


III 


fi^ma.rb;n. 




Ben-Attow .. 

Ben-Wyvis . . 
Ben-Dearg .... 

Ben-More .... 

Ben-CUberich . 

Morven 


Between Ross and 
Inverness. 

Near Dingwall 

Near the head of 
Loch Broom. 

In Assynt, Suther- 
land. 

South of Loch Naver, 
Sutherland. 

In the south-east of 
Caithness. 


4,000 

3,720 
8,560 

8,230 

3,165 

2,334 


This system commences on 
the borders of Caithness, 
and extends over a laige 
portion of Sutherland, 

- Ross, and Inverness, sepa- 
rathjg the waters that 
flow into the Moray Frith 
and those that flow into 
the Atlantic 


o4 


Ben-Nevis .... 

Ben-y-Gloe . . 
Ben-Maodhul. . 

Cairngorm .. 
Ben- Avon .... 

Caimtoul .... 

Schehallion .. 
Ben-Lomond . . 


In the south-west of 

Inverness. 

In Blair- Athol 

In the south-west of 

Aberdeen. 

In Banffshire 

Between Banff and 

Aberdeen. 
Near Ben-Avon, in 

Aberdeen. 

In Perthshire 

Jn Stirlino- 


4,368 

3,690 
4,295 

4,090 
8,826 

4,245 

3,564 
8,190 


The loftiest system in the 
British Isles, and extends 

■ from near Stonehaven and 
Aberdeen on the east coast, 
Loch linnhe in Ax^ylei 





* Besides the above three svstems there are several ranges of minor importance :— the 
OchU and Sidlato range, parallel with the Grampians, from which they are separated by 
the Valley of Strathmore ; and the Lammemwor and Pentland range, soparatod from the 
Ochils and Sidlaw Hills by the Frith of Forth ; containing the Lammermoor Hills, the 
Moozf oot Hills, the Pentland Hills in Mid-Lothian, and Tinto HiU in Lanarkahire. 
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MOUNTAIN-SYSTEM— (c(m«nt*«d). 



BysteiXL 


Name. 


Position. 


•3| 

m 

III 


Bemarks. 


11 

OQ 


Cheviot Peak.. 

Carter FeU.... 

FeelFeU 

BttrickPen .. 
Hart FeU .... 

Broad Law 

LowtherHiU.. 


Near Wooler, in Nor- 
thumberland. 

Near Wooler, in Nor- 
thumberland. 

Near Wooler, in Nor- 
thumberlaiid. 

In Selkirk 


2,684 
2,020 

2,200 
2,e85 
2,741 
2,520 


Loch Ryan in Wifrtonshire, 
- to Peel Fell, and forms the 
great watershed of the 
south of Scotland. 

/ 


In Dumfries 

In Peebles 

Tt) T»«^TiftrV 





ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE ON THE NAMES OF MOUNTAINS 
IN SCOTLAND. 

Ben, or peUy a very common epithet as applied to the Scottish mountains, is 
from the Celtic beann^ a hill or promontory, and is the same with sliebh, 
or slieve, in Ireland : thus, Ben-Afacdhui signiiies the black smne moun- 
tain; Ben-Avon, the river-mountain; Ben-More, the great mountain 
{mar meaning great) ; Ben-Lomond, probably the bare mountain {lorn 
implying bare or naked) ; B&ii-Dearg, the red mountain; &c. This 
Celtic root answers to the Danish one, FelL 

Cairn, from the Celtic cam, signifies a rocky eminence; as, Cairngorm, the 
blue mountain {gorm meaning blue) ; and Caimtoul, from the Celtic toll^ 
9khole^ 



RIVER-SYSTEM OF SCOTLAND. 





Length in 


Area in 




Basin. 


English 
miles. 


square 
miles. 


Capitals and other laige towns. 


Tweed 


96 


1820 


Peebles, Greenlaw, Jedburgh, SelkirK. 
Haddington, Edinburgh, Kmross, Linlithgow, 


Forth (including 


100 


1400 


the estuary). 






Clackmannan, Stirling, Leith. 


Tay 


160 


2250 


Perth, Forfar, Dimdee. 


Dee and Don 


90 


1280 


Aberdeen. 


Ness and Moray 


120 


6000 


Banff, Elgin, Nairn, Inverness, Cromarty, 


basin. 






Dingwall, Dornoch, Wick. 


Linnha ..,...,. 


120 


1500 


ayde 


135 


2600 


Rothsay, Dumbarton, Renfrew, Lanark, Glas- 
gow, Paisley. 
Wigton, Kirkpatrlck, DumfHes. 


Solway 


90 


2600 
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GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED. 
LAKES OF SCOTLAND. 



In what 


Namet 


Position. 


Remarks. 


River-Basin. 








Tweed 


St. Mary's Loch* 


Selkirkshire .. 


Drained by the Yarrow, a tributary 
of the Tweed ; S miles long, and 














in some places 180 feet deep. 


Forth 


LochArd 


Perthshire.... 


One of the sources of the Forth. 




LochLeven 


Kinross 


Drained by the Levea ; the largest 
lake not in the Highlands ; 4 miles 














long, 8 broad, and 863 feet high. 




Lochs VennaGhar 

Achray 

Katrine .... 


.. 


"N 




" " 


IaU drained by the Teith. 




Lubnaig, and 
Veil 


.. 




T^ 


LochDochart .. 


Perthshire.... 


At the source of the Tay. 

At the source of the Tay; 14 miles 




LochTay 


Perthshire .... 








long, and between 1 and 2 broad. 




Loch Earn 


.. • • 


At the source of the Earn. 




Tummel 


• • 


"V 


Dee 


Rannoch 

Brlcht 


Abttdfienshire 


> Drained by the TummeL 
Drained by the Leuchar. 


Lydoch 

Loch of Skene . . 


Spey 


Morlich 

Loch-an-Eilan .. 






Ness 


Inch 


^Inverness. 


23 miles long, by l\ broad; in its 
central part upwards of 800 feet 
deep. ' 


Ness 






Oich 


.. .. 


Garry, and 




Quoich 


) 




Dornoch and 
Oikel basin. 


Loch Shire 


Sutherland • • 


in the Norttxem Highlands. 


Helmadale.. 


Loch-na-Clar .... 


Sutherland. 




Naver 


Loch Naver .... 


Sutherland. 




Ewe 


LochMaree .... 


Ross 


12^ miles long, by S in its greatest 










which it is surrounded are among 








the few present haunts of the 








eagle in Qreat Britain. 


Moidart and 


Loch Shiel 


Inverness and 




Shiel basin. 




AigylL 




Linnhe and 


Lochy 


) .. .. 


9 miles long. 


Speau basin 


Archaig 

Laggan 

Awe 


V Inverness. 






ArgyU 


Drained by the Awe. Loch Awe is 
28 miles long, and 1^ in average 
breadth, and is the second of the 








Avich 

Loch Lomond .. 


Aigya 


Scotch lakes in point of size. 


Clyde 


Largest in Great Britain ; drained 








by the Leven ; 24 miles in length. 








7 in greatest breadth; area, 40 








square milea 


Doon 

Dee 


Loch Doon 

LockKen 


Ayrshire. 
Kirkudbright 





* Although called by the same appellation of loeA, these are essentially different ihm 
the salt-water lochs of the western coast 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE TO SCOTLAND. 

BeHf or perij signifies, as we have seen, a motmtain, &c., and comes firam the 
Celtic heav/n, 

StrcUhy from the British ystrad^ and the Celtic araih, implies a broad valley; 
as StrcUhmore, big and broad valley; StrcUhclyde, &c. Oleiif which is opposed 
to striUh, is from the British glyn, and the Celtic gleann, a small or narrow 
valley ; as Olencoe, &c. 

Dmiba/r is from the Celtic dun, and that from the British dinas, a hill, or 
ioton on a hill, and signifies the hill-tovm in honour of Bar, an individiiaJ, 
according to Hollind^ed and Buchanan^ on whom it was conferred by 
Kenneth I. 

Edinburgh stands for BdwirHs bu/rgh, or town. Its ancient name was 
Dunedin, which signifies the dim, or hill of Edwin, 

Kinross, from the Celtic ceamffi, a head, or headhmd, and ros, a promontory. 
Compare Boxbu/rgh, Jtossamo (Italy), &c. 

Clachnamian, In Chambers's Gazetteer of Scotland we find the following 
interesting account of the origin of this name : — "At the east side of the 

gnondam prison of Clackmannanshire lies a huge-shaped blue stone, which, 
aving been broken into three pieces, is now bound with iron. This is a sort 
of burgal palladium or charter-stone, like the Clachnacudden of Inverness, the 
privileges of the town being supposed to depend, in some mysterious way, upon 
its existence, on which account it is looked upon by the inhabitants with a 
high degree of veneration. Its legendary history is curious. When King 
Bobert Bruce was residing in Clackmannan tower, and before there was a 
town attached to that re^ mansion, he happened, in passing one day n^ar 
this way on a journey, to stop awhile at the stone, and, on going away, left 
his glove upon it. Not discovering his loss till he had proceeded about half-a- 
mile towards the south, he desired his servant to go back to the dock (for King 
Bobert seems to have usually spoken his native Carrick Gaelic), and bring his 
mannam^ or glove. The servant said, ' If ye'U just look about ye here, I'll 
be back wi't directly,' and accordingly soon returned with the missing article.. 
From this trivial circumstance arose the name of the town which was subse- 
quently reared about the stone, as also that of a farm at which the King 
stopped, about half-a-mile from the south, on the way to Kincardine, which 
took its name from what the servant said, namely, 'Look about ye,' and is so 
caUed to this day." 

Stirling means the tho'ee waiers, lin meaning a deep pool. In all the old 
records it is written Stryveli/n, or Stryveling, because tiie three weUers, viz,, the 
Forth, Frith, and Allan, all unite near Stirling. 

FcdJcirk implies the church at or near the wall, from the Latin vallum, a 
toalL The wcUl of Antoninus passed very near the church. In the Celtic 
langnage Falkirk is sometimes called Eglishris, or broken chwch. 

Bumbarton is derived from the Celtic dun, a hill, &c., and was formerly 
written Dunbreaton, or the hill-tovm of the Britons, "because the adjoining 
district was the residence of a tribe of Britons, c^ed Attacotti, till the reign 
of Malcolm IV." 

Olasgow. Olas in Celtic signifies gray, and gow is the same with the 
Gorman gau (as Aaigau), a valley or covAvtry, Glasgow, therefore, means the 
dark vale or glen, in allusion to the ravine near which the earliest settiement 
was made. 

Paisley signifies the moist pasture-grownd, leag being the Anglo-Saxon for 
faZlow-groundf or a meadow. It is situated on the banks of the White 
Cart 

Ayr, So called because situated upon the river Ayr, The word in Celtic 
pirol»bly means thm or shallow, / 
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Bervnck-upon-Tweed. Two important etymologies have been advanced for 
the explanation of this name. One is that which deduces it from Ahenoick, 
or the town at the TrunUh of the river (Tweed) ; aher signifying the mouth of a 
rvoer or estiuiry, and vnc (from the Latin vicus), a dtvelling. Boswell supposes, 
and perhaps correctly, that it means the tovm of the Bemicians, the ancient 
inhabitants of that part of Northumbria. Its full title was BemidoruTn, 
Vicus. ^ 

Melrose. A poetic form of MulrosSj which signifies the hold or hare pro* 
montory, &c. It is derived from the Celtic maol, a bald or bare head^ and ros, 
apromontory oi peninsula. 

Inverary. At the rrumth of the Ary, inver meaning mouthy being used by 
the first, and aber by the second migration of Celts. In like manner Inverness 
signifies at the rruruth of the NesSy wnich falls into the Moray Firth. 

Boss. From the Celtic roSy a prom/mtory. 

Perth was anciently called Berthay probably derived from the Celtic trae^ a 
hilly slopey or declivUyy it being situated on a fine slope towards the Tay. * 

DvmbUme. The hill-town of St. BUme, or Blaan, who was the superior of a 
•onvent of Culdees here. 

Dunkeld. Derived from the Celtic du/iiy a hilly &c., and. signifies the 
fortified town of the Caledonians. Gibson, however, makes it to mean the 
toum of haael-treesy and says, that "These trees, growing thick in a soil yet 
unreclaimed, gave name both to the town and to the natives, the Caledons or 
Caledonians. They were one of the famous nations among the ancient Britons, 
occupying the central division of the Pictish kingdom— the Arcadia of Scot- 
land. . . . . . Mons VimiimliSy one of the seven hills of Rome, which 

was covered with osiers (vimina), is a term nearly synonymous to [with] 
Ihinkeld." — Etymological Geography. 

Arbroath is a contracted form of Aberbrothick, or the moiUh of the Broihick; 
from the Celtic a&«r, a mouth. 

Brechin means the top or head of the brae or declivity; braCy from the 
Celtic brugh, meaning a slope or declivity ; and chin, from the Celtic ceann, a 
head. 

Kirvcardine signifies, in the Celtic language, the dan oi friends or relations; 
being compounded of cincy kindred or trS>ey and ca/raidy a relaMon or friend. 

Aberdeen, Aberdon, or Old Aberdeeny is situated at the confluence of the JMm 
toiih the sea; New Aberdeen at the m^Uh of the Dee. 

Orkney probably implies the isUmd {ea meaning cm island) of aeaJs or 
whales {oren f). Buchanan, an eminent Scotch historian and poet, says of the 
term OrAwiey— -"Concerning the name itself, writers, both ancient and modem, 
are a^greed well enough, but none, that I know, have yet explained its 
meaning/* 



PARTS OF SCOTLAND KNOWN BY ANCIENT NAMES, 



Angus, now Forfar. 
Annandale, part of Dumfries. 
Ardross, part of Ross. 
Athol, part of Perth. 
Badenoch, part of Inverness. 
Breadalbane, part of Perth. 
Buchan, jmrt of Aberdeen. 
Cantire, part of Argyll. 
Carrick, the south-west part of Ayr. 
Clydesdale, part of Lanark. 
Cowal, part of Argyll. 
Cunningham, the north part of Ayr. 



Eskdale, part of Dumfries. 
Ettrick Forest, now Selkirk. 
Galloway, near Kirkcudbright and 

Wi|5town. 
Gowne, part of Perth and Forfar, 
EnapdaLe, part of Argyll. 
Kyle, the middle part of Ayr. 
Lauderdale, part of BerwicK. 
Lennox, now Dumbarton. 
Liddesdale, part of Roxburgh, 
Lochaber, part of Inverness. 
Lorn, part of Argyll, 
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Lothian, East, now Haddington. 
Lothian, Middle, now Edinburgh, 
Lothian, West, now Linlithgow. 
Mar, part of Aberdeen. 
Meams, now Kincardine, 
Monteith, part of Perth, 
Morse, now Berwick. 
3loia7, now Elgin. 



Nithsdale, part of Dumfries. 
Strathbogie, part of Aberdeen. 
Stratheame, part of Perth. 
Strathmore, part of Perth and Forfar, 
Strathspey, part of Elgin. 
Teviotdale, part of Roxburgh, 
Tweeddale, now Peebles. 



INTERNAL COMMUNICATION OF SCOTLAND. 

RAILWAYS AND CANALS, 

(a) Railways * 

Edinburgh to Berwick, by the Nortk British Railway ^ 68 miles, 

Edinburgh to Carlyle, bv Caledonian Railway^ 141 miles. 

Edinburgh to Glasgow, oy Edinburgh and Glasgow Railwayy 46 miles. 

Edinburgh to Stirlmg and Perth, first by the Edinburgh and Glasgow to 
Castlecary, and then by the Scottish C&ntral, 45 miles ; whole distance to 
Perth, 68 miles. 

Edinburgh to D!todee, by the Edinburgh, Perth, a/nd Dundee Railway, 
crossing the Frith of Forth at Granton, 60 miles. 

Glasgow to Carlisle, by the Caledonian Railway, 106 miles. 

Glasgow to Carlisle, by the Glasgow and SotUh-Westem Railvjay, passing 
Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Dumfries, 126 miles. 

Glasgow to Ayr, by the Glasgow amd South-Western and Glasgow amd Ayr, 
40 miles. 

Glasgow to Greenock, by the Glasgow and Greenock^ 22 miles. 

Glasgow to Helensburgh, 22 miles, with a branch from Dumbarton to 
Balloch on Loch Lomond. 

Glasgow to Perth, by Edinburgh amd Glasgow to Castlecary, and thence by 
Scottish Central, 62J miles, 

Perth to Forfar, by Scottish Midland Junction, by Cupar- Angus, 32^ miles. 

Perth to Forfar, by Dumdee amd Perth to Dundee, and by Ihmdee amd 
Arbroath to Arbroath, &c., 63 miles. 

Perth to Aberdeen, by lie Aberdeen RaUioay, 67 J mUes. 

Aberdeen to Keith, by the Cfreat North of Scotland (with branches to Banff, 
Alford, Old Meldrum, and Portsoy), 634 niiles. 

Aberdeen to Banchory, by the J)eeside Railtvay, 17 miles, 

Keith to Nairn, by the Inverness amd Aberdeen Junction. 

Nairn to Inverness, by the Inverness amd Nairn Railway, 

(6) Camxils.f 
Caledonian Candl, between Loch Linnhe and Beauly Firth, connecting the 
Moray Firth and the Atlantic; total length 60 miles, *'but only 23 miles 
require to be executed, as the canal passes through Lochs Ness, Oich, and 

♦ As Scotland is such a very mountainous country, it cannot, in respect of railways, vie 
with England in either their extent or completeness. This drawback is, however, in a 
great measure compensated by the great natural advantages offered by her noble friths 
and estuaries. EdinbuT^gh and Glasgow, as the above table will show, are the two prin- 
cipal raflway foci of Scotland. The main lines of railway communication amoimt to 
twentv ; and the number, in January, 1859, of miles open for traffic was 1842, exclusive of 
some hundreds in the course of construction. 

t Although Scotland is outvied by the sister kingdom in her railways and canals, she by 
far surpasses England in her turnpike roads, which is accounted for by the fact of the 
excellence of the materials which she so largely possesses, as well as by the circiunstance 
that the trustees and surveyors of the various turnpike roads of Scotland are skilful and 
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Lochy, and terminates in Loch Eil, an arm of the sea. InTemess stands near 
the one extremity, and Fort William near the other ; and the long, narrow 
valley intervening is called Glenmore. Highest level, 91 feet ; breadth, 120 
feet ; original depth, 15 feet ; number of locks, 25 ; commenced in 1805 and 
finished in 1822 ; total cost 1,000,OOOZ. sterling ; but repaired and re-opened 
in 1847 at an expense of 200,0002.** — liBXilgis^ a el&homU Mantujtl of Moclern 



Fordi and Clyde CanaZf from Glasgow to Grangemouth, in Stirling, joining 
the Irish Sea and the German Ocean ; length, 35 miles ; completed in 1790 ; 
and extended from Falkirk to Edinburgh by the Union CancU, 31 miles long ; 
and finished in 1822. 

Paisley Canal, from Glasgow, through Paisley, to Johnstone in Benfrew- 
shire ; length, 1 1 miles. 

Mcmkland Camal, between Glasgow and Airdrie, running by the Old Monk- 
land Coal- Works ; length, 12 miles. 

Crinan Canal, across the Isthmus of Cantyre, connecting Xioch Fyne and 
the Sound of Jura ; 9 miles long. 

OUnh&rCa CamaX, in Kirkcudbright, from the mouth of the Dee, through 
Loch Ken, to Daldry ; length, 26 miles. 

PRINCIPAL SCOTCH WRITERS IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

PoETEY.— ^oe^ic 'poetry — Ossian and Dugald Buchanan ; LaJtin poetry— G. 
Buchanan ; Scottish poetry — Gawin Douglas, Drummond, Dunbar, Lynd- 
say, Ramsay, TannahiU, Macneill, Tennant, Hogg, and Robert Bums ; 
English poetry — Thompson, Beattie, Scott, Campbell, Pollok, J. Mont^ 
gomery, and Professor Wilson. 

History. — Buchanan, Burnet, Hume, Robertson, Henry^ Russell, Watson, 
Scott, Mackintosh, Alison, Carlyle. 

Physical Science. — Napier, Ferguson, Gregory, Watt, Playfair, Maclaurin, 
Leslie, Sir David Brewster, Robert Brown, Hugh Miller,~ John Fleming, 
Sir Charles LyeU, and Sir Roderick Impey Murchison. 

Mental Philosophy.— Reid, Hume, Karnes, Stewart, Brown, Mackintosh, 
Adam Smith, and Sir WUliam Hamilton. 

Theology. — Knox, Leighton, Burnet, Boston, Maclaurin, Macknight, Camp- 
bell, Gerard, Brown of Haddington, Halliburton, Witherspoon, M*Crie, 
and Thomas Chalmers. 

Medicine. — Pitcaim, Munro, Gregory, Cullen, Abercrombie, W. Hunter, 
Baillie, Alison, Simpson, Christison, A. Combe, Abemethy, J. Hunter, 
John Bell, Sir Charles Bell, Sir James Clark, Sir John Forbes, Listen, 
Lizars, Sime, Miller. 

Travels. — Bruce, Park, Clapperton, Simpson, Sir J. Ross, Dr. Living- 
stone. 

Fine Arts. — Wilkie, Nasmyth, Raebum, Ramsay, and Jameson. 

Miscellaneous. — Ruddiman, Boswell, Smollett, Mackenzie, Adam, Blair, 
Jeffirey, Lord Brougham, Professor WOson, Sir Walter Scott, &c; 
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Burgh or 
Parochial 
Schools. 


Endowed 
Schools. 


Adrantage 
Schools. 


Charity 
Schools. 


Totals. 


Number of Schools .. 
Number of Teachers. . 
Number of Bcholars . . 
Whereof were edu- 
cated gratuitously. 


1,138 

1,342 

85,190 

10,267 


2,104 

8,265 

175,031 

20,362 


1,667 

2,160 

87,660 

2,173 


176 

284 

16,600 

16,308 


4,984 

7,041 

864,481 

49,100 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OP SG0TLANI>-(eM^«i«2). 



Ill 





Schools. 


Teachers. 


Scholan. 


Educated 
gratui- 
tously. 


Total 
Income. 


BBtabUflhed Church 

Free Church 

United Presbyterian Church 
Scottish Episcopal Church. . 

Roman Catholic Church 

Original Secession 

Reformed Presbyterian 

Church of England 


8,085 

768 
54 
68 
88 

1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1,981 


2,567 

1,824 

70 

182 

104 

1 

2 

1 

8 

2 

2,880 


161,590 

67,966 

6,616 

6,914 

5,882 

90 

250 

84 

448 

210 

126,991 


28,672 
7,629 
1,099 
1,826 
1,820 
10 
10 

"l97 

1M87 


£ 

116,148 

46,878 

2,444 

8,760 

2,322 

85 

96 

66 

256 

106 

100,021 


bSSS^!^'?"*..:::::::::::: 


New Denominational ...... 


4,984 


7,041 


861,481 


49,100 


271,629 



Lrelaiid. 

MOUNTAIN-SYSTEM. 



Mountain-ridges, Ac. 



Position. 



Highest Summits. 



Moume Mountains .... 
Glenocum Mountains. . 

Csntogher Mountains . . 
Mountains of Don^^. . 
Nephin-B^ Mountains 

Moantains of Con- 



Mountains of Clare . . . . 

Mount Brandon 

Macgillicaddy Reeks . . 



Mnskeny^Bogra^h, and 
Neagh Mountams. 

Mountains of Tippe- 
rary and Waterf ord. 

BUckstairs Moxmtains 

Mountains of Wicklow 
SUere-Bloom Moun- 



In the south of Down, and be- 
tween the Newry and Lagan. 

In Antrim, between and sepa- 
rating the b^uriTiw of the Btmn 
and Lagan, and extending 
horn Belfast to Fair Head. 

In Londondeny, between the 
Bann and the Fovle. 

Between the Foyle and At- 
lantic. 

In Mayo, between the west 
coast and the basin ot the 
Moy. 

South of Clew Bay, and be- 
tween the west coast and the 
basin of the Corrib. 

Between the estuary of the 
Shannon and Oalway Bay. 

Between Dingle Bay and the 
basin of the Shannon. 

In Kerry, between Dingle Bay 
and uio basin of the Ken- 
mare. 



In Cork, between the basins of 
the Lee and Blackwater. 

Between the basins of the 
Blackwater and the Suir. 



In Wexfbrd, separating the 
basins of the Barrow and 
Slanoy. 

Between the Slan^ and Li£Fey 
basins. 

Separating, in the interior of 
the Great Plain, the basin of 
the Shannon from that of the 
Barrow and Suir. 



Slieve-Donard, 2,796 feet ; and 
Moxmt Eagle, 2,085 feet 

Mount Throston, 1,810 feet; 
Mount DeviB, 1,568 feet 



Mount Sawell, 8,286 feet 
Mount Brigal, 8,286 feet 
Mount Nephin, 2,646 feet 

Mweelree, 2,679 feet ; Croagh 
Patrick, 2,580 feet ; Twelve 

' Phis, 2,400 feet 

Mount Callan ; Slie ve-Boughty, 
.&c. 

8>120 feet ; the second highest 
summit in Ireland. 

Carran Tual, west of Lake 
Killamey, 8,404 feet, the 
highest mountain in Ire- 
land ; Mangerton. south- 
east of Lake Ejllamey, 
2,650 feet 



Galty Mountains, 8,000 feet ; 
Knockmeledoim Moun- 
tahis, 2,700 feet; Cone- 
maraghy 2; 598 feet 



feet; 



Une of perpetual congelation in the latitude of Carran Tual, about 6,000 feet high. 
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RIVBRrSYSTBlL 





Length in 


Area in 




Basin. 


English 
square 


English 
square 


Couniy-Townfl. 




miles. 


miles. 




Shannon 


224 


7,000 


Limerick, Carrick-on-8uir, Ennis, Kullingar, 


Corrib 

Moy 


60 
45 


1,000 
760 


Oalway. 
Castlebar. 


Bme 


60 


2,600 


Enniskillen, Cavan. 


Poyle 


80 


1,100 


Londonderry, LifTord, Omagh, 


"Parin 


90 


2,800 




Boyne 


00 
60 


1,000 
760 


Trine. 
Dublin. 


Liffey 


Blaney 


60 


700 


Wexford. 


Barrove and Suir 


200 


8,400 


Carlow, Athby, Maryborough, Killrnnny, 
Waterford, Tipperary. 








Blackwater .... 


80 


1,000 


None. 


Lee 


60 


600 


Cork. 



LAKES* OF IRELAND. 



Basizv 



Name, Ac. 



Remarks. 



Shannon h 



Corrib .. 
Moy 



Poyle 



Bann 



■■{ 



Boyne . 
Dingle and 
Main Basin 



2 2 S /Xough Derg 

jS5^ Ix)ughRoe 

^^^^ Lough Boffin. 
d^-3 Lough Corry. 
O^l I^Lough Allen 

id I (Lough EnneL 
a c iliough OweL. 

2. "^ 

S a f Lough Derweragh, 

a ^ |Lough Sheelin. 

Sol 

tS-^^fLoughKey. 
^ fLough Gara. 

Lough Corrib j 

Lough Mask 1 

Loughs Coxm and Cullin. 

Lough Erne 

Loughs Oughter and Gounagh. 
Lough Derg 

Lough Neagh 



Lough Ramor. 

Lakes of Killamey, in Kerry. 



Has an area of 29,500 acres. 
Covers 25,000 acres. 



Has a long and narrow shape. 



Communicate by a subterranean channel ; 
area, in acres of Corrib, 48,000, of Mask, 
25,000. 

Area, 67 square miles. 

A smaller Lough Derg ; contains a noted 
place of pilgrimage of the Irish Roman 
Catholics, ctdled St. Patrick's Puivatory. 

20 mUes long by 10 in average breadth ; the 
largest lake in the United Kingdom ; 
area, 153 square miles ; waters oeleorated 
for l^eir petrifying quality. 

Three in number — ^Upper, Middle, and 
Lower (or Lough Leane) : total area, 
about 10 square miles. All are celebrated 
for their romantic scenery, and are much 
visited on that accoimt. 



* The word lough, by which thev are distinguished (like the similar term loeh in 
Scotland)^ is applied equally to inland lakes or to estuaries, or salt-water inlets. 
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PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. ll» 

ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE ON IRELAND. 

BdfasA is from htl^ which signifies thi mouth of a river, 

Ccmrick/brgiia, This, like the olher carricks, signifies a rocky place; the 
Celtic word carrig meaning a rock. 

DoumpcUrick, The fort or Mil (from dwn) named after St, Pairickf its 
founder. 

OiU is a Celtic root that enters largely into the composition of geographical 
and signifies a church or Imryirt^f-place ; thus, Kilmore is the Hg 



ehwrch ; Kildare (from the Irish cUnrCj an oak) is the chu/rch surrounded by, 
or in the midst of, oaks, &c. Cfill is obviously from the Latin cella, Kill is the 
Ani^cised form of the Irish coille, 

MnniskUlen is derived from ennis (the same as inch in Scotland), on. island : 
and kUl from the Latin cdla^ a place of worship ; and implies the Kirk-Unim 
on the isloTid (in Lough Erne). 

BaUysh/mnon, Bally, or ballif in Irish topographical names, means a 
town, 

Londonderry, The Derry (or place of oaks) that was founded by a company 
of London adventurers, in the reign of James I. Derry is from the Celtic 
doire, and that from the Greek drus^ an oak. The principal streets of London- 
derry are named after those of London. 

CottUm, The fortified place on the l&iigh (Barrow). Another derivation 
has, however, been assigned to CarloWy viz., that it is called by the Irish 
Ketherlagh, or the (Quadruple Lake, the^ believing that the Barrow formed 
four pools or lakes at the place now occupied by the town. 

Maynooth, From the Irish maghf a plain, and means the plain of Nuadh/U, 
or Nmd. Nvadhai was a king of Leinster in the third century. In Irish 
Maynooth is written Magh Nvadhat. 

Dublin. From the Celtic dvM, black, and lin, or lyn, a pool or deep pooh 
Dublin, or Duibhlinn, thus signifies the black pool, and is applied by the 
Irish to the bed of the Liffey. 

Q^eensto^pn, which had been previously called the "Cove of Cork," received 
its present name on the visit of Her Majesty Q^een Victoria to Ireland in 
1849. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 

RAILWAYS AND OANALS. 

(a) Bailufoya,* 

Dublin to Belfast, 113 miles, going by Drogheda and DundaUc, and com« 
prising many main lines. Its principal branches are Drogheda to Eells, 
27 ^es ; l5undalk to Enniskillen, 45 miles ; and Portadown to Armagh, 
21 miles. 

Dublin to Galway, by the Midland Cfreat Western, passing Mullingar and 
Athlone, 1264 miles. 

Dublin to Cork, by the Oreat Southern and Western, 164} miles in length, 
with Kildare, Maryborough, Thurles, and Mallow upon it Branches, from 
Eildaie to Kilkenny, 51 miles ; and from Mallow to Kilkenny, 41 miles. 

Wateiford to Lmierick, by the Waterford and Limenck BaUway, 77 
miles. 

Waterford to Kilkenny, by the Waterford and KUkewny, 81 miles. 

* Thtart were in Ireland (whidh naturallj offers great facilities for the oonatnxotlon of 
■ndlways, Ao.% in 1869, twenty main lines of raUway, embracing 1,188 miles open for trafflo, 
the total xweipts for that year being £1, 176,721. Nevertheless, the raUway system of this 
pauatry is veiy far from perfect and complete. 
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Cork to Bandon, by the Cork and Bcmdon Bailvxxy, 20 miles. 
Corkf Blackrocky and Passage Bailwayy 6| miles. 

Belfast to Coleraine, passing Carrickfeigas, Antiioi^ Ballymeii% and Bally- 
money, 85 miles. 
Belfl^t to Downpatrick, 244 nulos. 
Londonderry to Coleraine ; length, 33 miles. 
Londonderry to Enniskillen, by Omagh, 60 miles. 

(*) OamaU* 

The Orand Canal, running from Dublin to Banagher on the Shannon^ 
unites the Irish Sea and the Atlantic ; length, 87 miles. One branch 
connects it with the Barrow at Athy, 26 miles ; its other branches haying A 
length in the aggregate of 29 miles. 

The Royal Canals extending from Dublin to the Shaaton, a little above 
Lou^h Boa ; length, 83 miles. 

Newry Canal, connecting the River Newry and the Upper Baan, tlUu 
joining Carlingford Bay and Lou^ Neagh ; 12 nules in length. 

Lagan Canal, extending from Belfast to Lough Neagh ; length, 20 niilaai 

Ulster Ccmal, from Charlemont on the Blackwater (a tributwy of the TJ-ppet 
Bann), to Lough Erne, by Monaghan and Clones ; 46 miles long. 

£oyne CancS, from Drogheda to Nayan and Trim. 



PfiliifCIPAL IRISH WRITERS IN LITERATURE AiJD SCIENCE.t 

The most distinguished of these in modem times are Usher, Hutchison, 
Berkeley. Sterne, Swiffc, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Burke, Grattan, Moore, Dn 
Adam Clarke, Sir Hans Sloane, W. B. Eirwan, Richard Eirwan, Carletoi^ 
Charles Leyer, Miss Edgeworth, &c., in Litebatvbb ; and ifl Tbatxlb — 
Captains Madure and MX^lintock. 



EDUCATION IN IRELAWJ. 



The official returns, showing the number of the ponulation receiyins 
instruction in public schools, give Ihe following results. The numbers stated 
in 1824 and 1834 are those on the rolls of the schools ; the others, those in 
actual attendance. 

Census return <.... 1821 894,818. 

Commissioners of education 1824 509,150. 

Commissioners of public instruction 1834 681, 000* 

Census return 1841 602,960i 

Census return 1851 ..i 60i,i65! 

* The Shaxmon U oavigable from the sea at a distance of 214 xnlle^^ the tiaaddti, U; 
the Blackwater, 12; the Suir, 40; the Banow, 60; the Nore, 28; the Lagatt to UAias; 
the Bann, 6 mJles ; the Foyle, 20 ; and the Erne, 6 miles from its mouth. 

t Borne Iriah MSS. still extant are suppoBed to have been written as early as the dxth 
century, a.d. The celebrated Psalter of Cai^iel, though not written till the ninth century, 
contains several bardic compositions of a much earlier period. Of the few works that hate 
tnade their appearance in recent times, we may mention Keatin«'a OiromiloffiMl BMtty qf 
Jrekmd, and the translation, effected in 1681, of the Bible. The iBtrgeBb existing CQlleoaQB 
of MSS. iA Iriah is that in the Ubraiy of Trinity C!oUege, Dublin. The oMo^icai of tb« 
Duke of Buckingham, at Stowe, is also a large and important one. Among thoae wba 
wrote in latin may be enumerated the heretic Celestlus, a disciple of Pelagiua in tb« 
fourth oentmy ; St. Patrick, the national apostle, and the poet SeduUus, in the m^ ; fit 
.Coltmban hi the aermth J Aliniiain the eighth i and DeiMta% «^ 
Ja the ninth eentozy. 
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RIVER-SYSTEM OF FRANCE. 


Basin. 


Length in 
MUes. 


Area in 
Square 
MUes. 


(SapitalB. 


Sommo 


120 
460 

180 
680 

250 
460 

iro 

76 
822 

iro) 

160 V. 
60) 


6,000 
26,000 

4,600 
48,000 

8,600 
24,600 

6,600 
1,000 
26,000 

(In France) 
14,000 


Amiens. 

Rouen, Versailles, Pabis, Melun, Troyes, 
Chartres, Ereux, Beauvais, Laon, 
Chalons, Chaumont, Bar-le-Duc, 
Auxerre. 

Rennes. 

Nevers, Montbrison, Le Puy, Laval, 
Le Mans, Alen^on, Limoges, Gueret, 
Poitiers, Chateauroux, Boiuges, Moulizus, 
Clermont-Ferrand. 

Angouldme. 

Perigueux, Tulle, Aurillac, Bordeaux^ 
Agen, Toulouse, Cahors, Monde, Audh, 
Montauban, Rhodes, Foix. 

Tarbes, Pau, Montrde-Marsan. 

Perpignan. 

Avignon, Valence, Lyon, Gap, Dlgrne, 
Privas, Grenoble, Ma^on, Bourg, Loos- 
le-Saulnier, Besangon, Djion, VesouL 

Strasbourg, Metz, Nancy, Epinal, Colmar. 

Mezi^res. 

lillcAiras. 


Seino ••...• 


Vilftlne , , , ^ r r r - - 


Loire 


Charente 

Gironde 

Adour 


Thet 

Rhone (in France) 

Rhine (in France) 
Meuse (in France) 
Scheldt (in France) 



INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 
{a) Railways. 

In 1854 the number of miles in France open for traffic was 2,526, and at 
the close of the year 1857, it amounted to 4,600 miles. Nearly the whole of 
the main lines radiate from Paris, and proceed to the yarious extremities of 
the kingdom. 

(J) Canals. 

Of the 90 canals that there are in France, the aggregate length of which is 
about 2,860 miles, and all of which connect the principal rivers, the following 
four are the principal : — 

Canal du CeiUre, from Ch^ons-sur-Sadne to Bigoin in Seine-et-Loire, 
uniting the Loire and the Rhone. 

OancU du Midiy from Toulouse on the Garonne to the Lagoon of Then, 
joining the Mediterranean and Atlantic. 

BhvM aivd Bhone CaywXy connecting those two rivers. 

Qandl de Burgoffne, from the Sadne to the Yonne, uniting the Seine and 
the Rhone. 

The roads, which are divided into two classes, embrace a total length of 
47, 400 miles. Of the royal roads there are twenty-six, the united length of 
which is 24,900 miles ; and of the departmentalf consisting of ninety-seven, 
roads, there are 22,500 miles. 



PRINCIPAL FRENCH WRITERS IN LITERATURE AND 

SCIENCE. 

Poetry. — Molifere, Racine, Comeille, La Fontaine, Boileau, Cr^biUoiiy. 

Voltaire, B^ranger, J. B. Rousseau, Hugo, Dumas, Musset. 
History. — Froissart, Voltaire, Rollin, Comines, de Thou, Sully, Barante^ 
Thierry, Thiers, Mignot, Guizot. 
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Fnns Abts. — Poussin, Vouet, Claude Lorrain, Le Sueur, Mignard, Charles 

Le Bnm, Watteau, Vemet, Greuze, David. 
Phtsical Science. — La Place, Lavoisier, Lagran^ Lalande, d'Alemberty 

Buffon, Reaumur, Jussieu, Cuvier, Arago, Balbi. 
MentaIi Scienck — Descartes^ Malebranche, Gassendi, Bayle, CondiUac, 

Montesquieu, Cousin. 
Ptlpit Eloquence.— Bourdaloue, Bossuet, Fen^on, Massillon. 
Sacred Literature. — Calvin, Beza, Pascal, Bochart, Daille, Tillemont, 

Le Long, Dupin, Fleury, Basnage, Saurin, Le Clerc, Calmet, Hou- 

bigant. 
HiscELLANEOUS. — Rabelais, Montaigne, H. and R. Stephens, Casaubon, 

Sahnasius, Herbelot, S^vign^, Du Cange, Montfaucon, Le Sage, Fonte- 

nelle, Marmontel, Diderot, 3t. Pierre, Volney, de Sacy, Champollion, 

Chateaubriand, La Bmy^re, La Rochefoucauld, Yauban, Talleyrand, Hugo, 

Dumas, Musset, Balsac, De Kock, Eugene Sue, Lamartine, Monta* 

lembert, &c. 



FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 



Name. 



Algeria 

Sen^^, Ooree, Albreda, &c 

Assinie (Gold Coast) 

Boiirbon, or Reunion 

Noesi-Be, Mayotte, and Ste Marie (Indian Ocean) .... 

Mahd (Malabar Coast) 

Karikal (Coromandel OoasQ 

Pondicherry (Coromandel Coast) 

Tanaon (Orissa) 

Chandemagore (Bengal) 

New Caledonia 

Tahiti 

Marquesas 

Gambia and Wallia Groups 

St. Pierre and Miguelon (near Newfoundland) 

Martinique, Guadeloupe, Deslrade, Marie, Galante, 

Saintes, San Martin (in the West Indies). 
French Guiana (South America) 



Area in 
English 
square 
miles. 



216,635 

1 



906 
663 



Population 
in 1851. 



2,880,383 
32,876 

" 10,826 
27,906 



109 
13 

4 



3,419 
59,872 
96,712 

6,464 
31,396 



7,815 
508' 



60,000 
9,000 

20,000 
1,500 



1,691 
27,660 



255,950 



256,511 
17,625 



3,616,718 



MINOR NOTES. 

Exports* and Impobts. ^aiiporfe— Cotton and silk goods, jewellery, lace, 
wine, brandy, liqueurs, clocks and watches, ribbons and gloves, fruits, per- 
fiimery, Ac. Imports — ^Raw silk and raw cotton, tobacco, sugar, spices, tea, 
coffee, indigo, wool, coal, linen yam, bides, timber, &c. 

Naval Stations. Brest (Atlantic), L' Orient and Rochefort (Bay of 
Biscay), Toulon (Mediterranean), and Cherbourg (English Channel). 

* In 1852 the tonnage of vessels cleared amounted to 1,863,406 tons ; and, of vessels 
entered, to 2,438,203 tons. The value of exports was, in the same year, £67,280,000 ; and, 
fiimporU, £67,620,000. 
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iiAVOiTAcri.-— The lyeacsh langai^ is an important member of the Greoo- 
Latin femily. The origioal Janguage of toe conntiy was, in ooDseqaence 
0f its haying become eubject to l£e Bomans, misplaced by the ijsbtin« 
which, in its turn, was greatly corrupted by the Franks. The Armoric 
or Brel^n is spoiken in Bretagne or Brittany, the Basoae or Biscayan in 
B4am, which cannot be classed, in the south-west, Flemish in French 
Flanders, and German in Alsace. The reign of Louis ZIY. (between 
1648 and 1715) was the Augustan age of French literature. 

BsuoiOK.^In 1845 more than 32,000,000 were adherents of the Bomish 
church, 1,800,000 were Protestants, and 60,000 were Jews. 

Bb>VCATIOH,^--60 per cent, of the population between seven and fourteen years 
ni j^^e attend the primary schools ; this instruction is, however, very 
ppeqnaHy distributed ; for, in the eastern part of the country, ^ths of 
^e adult community can read and write, wnUe, in the centre and west, 
onlv ^ths can read and write. Every commune or jiarish is now com- 
pellea (by the introduction, in 1833, of a system of national education) to 
inftin tftiTi^ at least, one elementary school ; and the number of children 
attending such places of instruction (not compulsory) in 1847, was 
8,146,000. 

Abmy.— The standing army amounts to 500,000, which, in the time of the 
late Russian war, was raised to nearly 600,000. 

Navy. — This consisted, in 1854, of 280 sailing-vessels, and 108 steamers, 
together mounting 11,778 guns. The cost of maintaining the same wa9 
17,740,0002. 

Public Debt.t— In 1864, the public debt wae 242,948,9067.^ and costs the 
country annually 20,000, 0002. 

Bbyzetub. — ^The gross revenue for the year 1857 amounted to 68,000,000/. ; 
of this 20,000,000/. was expended on the interest of the public debt; 
^0,000,000/. on the army and navy; 20,000,000/. on account of collection 
ftnd public order ; and 8,00.0,000/. in meeting the minor obligations of 
the government 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE ON PORTUGAL 

MifihOt also called ETUre-Douro-e-Minho (that is, bettoeen the D&u/to amd 
Minko), takes its name from the river Minho, the Latin of which is Miniua ; 
and iMnium in that langoage signifies vermilwn^ or red Uad, 

TraaH)8'Mo7Ue8 signifies behivd the Tnountains. 

Lisbon i^lies me city of Ulysses^ and is corrupted from Ulysippo or 
CHysippo, Tne Moors called it Olisibona^ which has the same import. 

AUmJteyo is given in reference to its position beyond the Tejo or Tagus, 

Algarve, l^om the Arabic el gharby or the west. 

Azores. Discovered by Vandenberg, a merchant, in 1439. They were 
named the Azores by their early explorers because they abounded in hawks. 
Afor (=the Latin (zccipiter) is the Portuguese word for hawk; and es signifies 
an island. 

Madeiras. Madeira^ the chief island of the group, signifies the wood, and 
iras so named from the great number of trees found on it when first discovered 
by the Portuguese in 1419 ; madera being the Portuguese word for limber. 
In order to dear the island of this wood it was set on fire, and is said to have 
been seven years before it was entirely consumed. 

RIVER-SYSTEM. 



Basixu. 


Length 

in 
Miles. 




Capitals. 


Minho 

Douro 

Vouga 

MondQgo 

1^«« 

Otudlanft* 

Guadalquivir. . 
6uada:yorce .. 

Xucar 

Guadalaviar .. 
Ebro 


ISO 
400 
60 
180 
640 

880 
280 
80 
180 
200 
180 
840 


11,840 

(-29,250. 

21,760 

19,860 
15,040 

*25,lbb 


Orense, Lugo. 

Oporto, Zamora, Sorla, Braganza, Salamanca, 
Leon, Valladolid, Palenda, Bui^os, Avila, Se- 
govia, Viseu. 

Lisbon, Toledo, CasteDo-Branco, Caceres, Madrid, 

Bad^jos, Ciudad-ReaL 

Cadiz, Sevilla^ Cordova, Oranada, Albacete, Jaen. 

Malaga. 

Murcia. 

Cuen^ 

Saragosaa, Logrono, Lflrida, Huesca, Andorra, 
Pamplona, Vittorla. 



INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 
(a) Railways. 
In the year 1858 the total number of miles in the Peninsula amounted to 
only 235 nules : one line firom Barcelona to Maffaro, 18 miles in length ; another, 
Uadrid and Alcazar, 80 miles ; a third from G\jon to Moveda, 25 miles ; a 
fourth, connecting Valencia and Xativa-de-Filipe, 40 miles in length. There 
is as yet only one line in operation in Portugal,, whick joina liaboii with 
Santarem and Taucos, length 75 miles. 

(5) Canaxjs. 
Although the nitmeroud mountains of Spain and Portdf^ cffer an insuper* 
aUe obstacle to the construction of canals to any considerable extent, yet 
wreial have been formed along the banks of such rivers as are not navigable. 

* The Afabid wddy. signifies a fiver, or ttater : 9uadiaruL therefore^ Implies the river Of 
Anatfha ancient name. Quadalquivir, from toadjf^ and al Mrir. the in^tat, is the great river 
(the Wadrilrtebir, an AMaai river has the same meazdngl In like manner the Ouadaleto, 
cr the IF«dy fiMA<^ impUes the water of o6iivion. 
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The princi|)al of these are the Imperial Canal, which runs along the right 
bank of the Ebro ; and the canals of Albacete, Castilley Manzanares, Gu£^ 
daramay and Murcia* 

The roads of both countries are bad, if we except those immediately around 
the capital (Madrid). 





FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 








Spanish Colonies. 


Area in 
Square 
Miles. 


Population 
in 1850. 


1 


The Presidios (Ceuta, &c.), on the Barbary Coast 

Annahona, Ac., in the QuJi of Guinea 


20 


14,071 
8,000 




II 


Cuba 


82,800 

3,750 

12 


1,449,462 

880,000 

2,600 


Porto-Rico 


Part of the Virgin Isles 




d 




62,148 
443 


2,679,500 
10,000 


Part of the Ladrone Islands 






Total 


89,173 


4,528,633 





Portuguese Colonies. 



Area in 
Square 
Miles. 



Population 
in 1854. 



Azores 

Madeira and Porto-Santo '. 

Cape Verde Islands 

Bissao, &c. (Senegambia) 

St. Thomas and Prince's Islands 

Congo, Angola, and Benguela 

Mozambique 

Diu, Island and Fort (Hindostan) 

Damaum (Hindostan) 

Goa (Hindostan) 

Settlements in Solor, Timor, and Mindora (Malay Archi- 
pelago). 
Macao . . . . , « . . . . 

Total 



700 



287,916 



360 

1,680 

27,000 

896 

153,000 

59,600 



107,088 
85,393 
1,095 
12,253 
665,157 
800,000 



9 

50 

1,060 

14,895 



10,858 

83,950 

115,671 

918,300 

29,587 



2,756,879 



PRINCIPAL WRITERS IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

Poetry. — Don Rodrigo, the author of The Oid, who has been termed "The 
Homer of Spain,'* and whose thrilling volume was written as early as the* 
middle of the tweHth century ; Herrera, Ercilla, Lope de Vega, (Mderoii- 
de la Barca, Garcilasso, Gomez de Quevedo. 

History. — Mariana, who wrote The History of Spain; and De Soils, the 
historian of Th^ Conquest of Mexico. 

Fine Arts.— Ribera, Murillo, Murales, Fernandez, Ribalta, Velasquez, 
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Sacbxd Litesatuke. — Cardinal Ximenes, Isidore of Seville, Michael Seiretos. 
FicnoN,— Cervantes, author of Ikm Quixote, 

In Portugal, the most distinguished writers were Camoens, who wrote Ths 
Lusiad; Gil Yicente and Saade Miranda, dramatists ; Ferreyra, who has been 
called ** The Portuguese Horace ; " Bodriguex Lobo ; and Joas de Barros, an 
elegant prose writer. 

Amongst the classical writers, Lucan and Martial, poets, Seneca the philo- 
sopher, and probably Quintilian, were natives of Spain. 

MINOR NOTES. 

Exports and Imports.— JS'ajporte (Spain) :~Wines, fruits, wool, silk, lead, 
quicksilver, cork-woodp barilla, and salt (Portugal) : — Wine, oranges, 
grapes, figs, almonds, lemons, olive-oil, wool, sal^ and cork. Imports 
(Spain) : — colonial produce, salt-fish, and the following manufactured 
goods — cotton, woollen, linen, and hardware. (Portugal) :— corn, horses, 
mules, flax, hemp, silk, colonial produce, dried-fish, salt-fish, and lie 
following manufactured goods — cotton, wooUen, silk and iron. Total 
value of exports in both kingdoms in 1851 was 5,878,000^., and of the 
imports in the same vear 7,426,600^. 

Laiyguages. — These, with the exception of the Basque or EsquarUf the nature 
of which is little known, belong to the Grseco-Latin family, and include 
the Spcmish proper or Castiliany obviously descended from tiie Latin ; 
the Catalan or Catalonia/n ; and the Portuguese. 

Belioiok. — In Spain, Romanism in its most bigoted form everywhere 
prevails, no other form of Christian worship being tolerated. In Portugal, 
the established religion of which is also Roman Catholicism, the authori- 
ties, as in Spain, exhibit extreme hostility towards Protestantism, 
although a certain amount of toleration is extended to Jews and a few 
other denominations. 

Education.* — In both Spain and Portugal education is in a most miserable 
condition. In Spain, but ^th of the inhabitants can read, Mh write, 
and il^th of the population attend school ; while, in Portugal, only 15 
per cent, of the population between the ages of seven and fourteen attend 
school. In the former kingdom, there are 22,800 schools (with 889,000 
scholars) ; 23 normal schools ; 10 normal schools of tiie first class ; and 
10 universities. In Portugal, only 1 university (at Coimbra) ; 873 
common schools ; 17 upper seminaries ; and 27 lyceums. 

Army.— Spain: 200,000 (in 1868); in Portugal (same vear) : 28,000. 

Navy. — Spain : 2 ships of the line, 4 frigates, 89 smaller vessels, 87 steamers, 
total, 82 ships, carrying 887 guns. Portugal : 89 vessels in all, with 862 
guns. 





Rational Dkbt. 








0868.) 


0868.) 


0868.) 


Spam 


, £169,460,000 


£22,788,000 


£22,788,000 


Portugal... 


28,010,000 


2,796,960 


2,967,000 



• Dr. KlnotuU, writing in 1851, gives the following statistics of education !n Spain i- 

10 univenrities. 

10 nonnal schools of the first class. 
28 noi-mal elementaiy schools, supported by tlie statab 
17,000 boys' schools, with 626,882 scholars. 
6,021 fflrls' schools, with 201,200 scholars. 
287 mfonts' schools, witix 11,000 children* 

Total receiving instruction In schools (Spain), 889,082. 
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PRINCIPAL PASSES IN SWITZERLAND, WITH THEIR HEIGHTS. 

Feet. 

Pass of the Great St. Bernard (at the Hospice) 8,185 

Pass of the Bemardine 7,115 

Pass of St. Gothard (at the Hospice) 7,087 

Pass of the Spliigen 6,814 

} of the Simplon ,6,595 









RIVER-SYSTEM. 




Length in 


Area in 




Basin. 


English 


square 


Capitals. 




nmes. 


miles. 




Rhine*.... 


600 


66,000 


Bale, SchaflFhausen, Chur, Liesthal, Aargau, Soleure 
BEBinB, Zurich, Olanis, Lucerne, Schwitz, Alt5r£^ 
Zug, Samen, Stanz, Trogen, Neuch&tel, Frauenfeld, 
Fribourg, Appenzell, St GalL 














Rhone .'. . . 


534 


28,160 


Gtoeva, Lausanne. 


Po 


350 


80,000 


Bellinzona. 



PRINCIPAL LAKES. 

T -va« Extent in Drained by 

^^^^' Square Miles. the 

Greneva 336 * Rhone. 

Constance, or Boden See 290 Rhine. 

Thun Aar. 

Brienz Aar. 

Zurich 80 Limmat. 

Wallenstadt Limmat. 

Zug : Reuss. 

Lucerne 100 Reuss. 

Bienne Thiele, 

Neuchatel 120 Thiele. 

Morat Thiele. 

Maggiore 90 Ticino, 

Lugano Ticino, 



INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 

(a) Railways. 

In 1858, there were in Switzerland 310 miles of railway open for traffic, the 

principal lines being, — 1. From Yverdun to Lausanne, uniting the Lakes of 

NeucMtel and Geneva ; 2. From Bale, first to Berne, and thence to Lucerne ; 

3. One joining this last in the east of Soleure, and proceeding through 
Aargau, Zurich, and Frauenfeld, to Rheineck on Lake Constance, thence to 
PfefTers, Chur, and Bellinzona, with offshoots to Locarno and Lugano ; 

4. Joining Winterthur and St. GalL 

(b) Canals. 
Of the canals of Switzerland, which are necessarily few and short, the two 
principal are, — 1. That uniting the Lakes of Geneva and Neuch^tel ; and 
2. The canal joining those of Zurich and Wallenstadt. 



* The SktM derives its name from the Greek rheo^ to flow. Its Latin name is BJienua. 
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MINOR NOTES. 

Exports and Impoets. — Exports— Afp-cvltaiBl produce, cattle, cotton and 
silk goods, watches, jewellery, timber, charcoal. Imports — com, wine 
and Immdy, fruits, tobacco, sidt, cotton^ silk, materials for manu&ctores, 
salt-fish, colonial produce. 

Lanouaoe. — German spoken in the north and east; French in the west; 
Italian in the south ; and Bomansche in the Engadine valley. 

Religion. — Protestantism on the table-land and the Jura (nearly IJ millions) ; 
the remainder professing Roman Catholicism. 

Education. — In this respect Switzerland occupies a very high position, that 
portion of the population who are the best educated belonging to the 
Frotestant cantons. About ^th of the population attend school regularly. 
In 1844, Switzerland had 5,500 schools, with an attendance of 350,000 
scholars. Among the distixigoished professors of the university of Basle 
were Erasmus, the three Buxtorfs, De Wette, and Hagenbach. 

Abmy. — Standing federal army, 72,000, besides a reserve force, malring a 
total of more than 100,000, which can quickly be raised to 275, 000.^ 

The Public Debt in 1851 was only 160,000^. The receipts for the same year 
of the confederation amounted to 694, 229^., and the ea^pendihire to 
690,0622. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Sardinia was first called Scmdaliotia (or Ichnuaa, from the Greek ich/iws) 
from its resemblance in shape to the human foot or sa/tidal ; and, more sub- 
sequently, Sa/rdinia, from Swrdua (a son of Hercules), who settled here with a 
colony from Libya. 

In Florence we have the element fit from the Latin vallis, a valley ; it was 
so named because situated in the valley of the Amo. 

Naples. A contraction of Neapolis, formed of the Greek nia, new, and 
pMiSf atiiy. 

Sicily was anciently called Sicamia^ the Sicani having passed through, it 
from Italy. It was afterwards named Sicilian from the Sundiy a people who 
also passed over from Italy, and who drove the Sicani into the western 
extremity of the island. In consequence of its three promontorieSf and its 
trUmgular form, Sicilv was also designated Trvnacria or TrUj^ra; and, 
owing to its extreme fertility, it has been denominated the Qrama/ry of the 
Romama, 

Borne, Four important etymologies have been given with a view to the 
explanation of this name. 1. The Greek rirnief strength; 2. the Latin ruT/io, 
mammaf or the breast (of a she-wolf) ; 8. Rvma^ cognate with rKeo (hence the 
name Rhine)^ tofiow^ and the ancient name of the liber ; and — 4. OroTMb (the 
name applied to the Forum, a point of intersection), from gromus, a la/rrow 
or hillock. 

BIVBR-SYSTBM. 



Baain. 


Length in 
EugUsh 
nmee. 


Area in 
geographicsal 


Caj^itolB. 


Po 


840 

584 
76 
186 


29,950 
28,160 


Milan, Turin, Modena, Parma, Venice 
(on the Brenta). 

Florence. 
Bomb. 


Rhone 


Amo 


Tiber 





INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 

(a) Railwats. 

{Independently of those in Lomha/rdy mentioned tmder Austria.) 

In 1858, the number of miles open to traffic was 700 ; i. e., 890 miles for 
Sardinia ; 96 for Parma and Modena ; 150 for Tuscany ; and (in 1848) 64 for 
Naples. The chief of these are : — 

Turin to Vercelli and Milan. 

Turin to Susa, at the fort of the Cottian Alps. 

Turin to Pinerolo, near Mount Gen&vre. 

Turin to Cori, at the foot of the Maritime Alps. 

Turin to Alessandria and Genoa. 

Piacenza to Parma, Modena, Bologna, and Pistoja. 

Florence to Pistoja, Lucca, Pisa, and Leghorn. 

Florence to Sienna and Fojana. 

Rome to Frascati. 

Naples to Nocera and Salerno. 

Naples to Capua. 

(h) Canam, 
which are very numerous in Lombardy, are generally used for the .purposes of 
irrigation. In Tuscany is a canal from Pisa to Leghorn ; a second extends from 
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Pisa to Serchio ; and the Chiana Canal, 37 miles long, connecting the sources 
of the Amo and Tiber. 

The roads in Central and southern Italy are in a most miserable state ; but, 
in Venice and Sardinia, well constructed, and kept in good repair. At present 
the best roads in the Pontifical States are the ancient Koihan highways, 

PRINCIPAL ITALIAN NAMES IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

PoCTRY. — Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Pulci, Ariosto, Berni, Tasso, Alfieri, 

and Foscolo. 
History. — Platina, MachiaveUi, Varchi, Davila, Guicciardini, Bentivoglio, 

Strada, Maflfei, Muratori, Lanzi, Vasari, Denina, Tirahoschi, Farini, 

Vico. 
Classical Literatuiie.— Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, Cicero, Caesar, Yirgil, 

Horace, Livy, Ovid, Sallust, Nepos, Juvenal, Pliny, Tacitus, and 

Qointilian. 
Sacred Literature. — Gregory the Great, Thomas Ac^uinas, Cajetan, Baro- 

nius, Bellarmine, Paolo Sarpi, Pallavicini, Martini, Diotati, De Rossi, 

Cardinal Mai. 
Painting. — 1. The FlorerUiTie school: — Cimabue, Leonardo da Yinci, Michael 

Angelo, Berretini, and Battoni. 2. The Homan school: — Raphael, 

GiiSio Romano, Barocci, Sacchi, Claude of Lorraine, and Poussin. 

3. The Venetian school: — Titian, Paolo Yeronese, and Canale. And — 

4. The Lombard cmd Bolognese school : — Correggio, Caracci, Guido, Gri- 
maldi, and Colonna. 

Sculpture. — Michael Angelo, and Canova. 

Music. — Palestrina, Farinelli, Paganini, and Sully. 

Science and Philosophy.— Cardan, Yanini, GaUleo, Toricelli, Malpighi, 

Caslni, Morgagni, Algarotti, Galvani, and Yolta. 
Discovery and Travels. — Columbus, Amerigo Yespucci, Marco Polo. 
Miscellaneous. — Poggio, Laurentius Yalla, Politian, Pico Mirandola, Bembo, 

Aldo Manuzio, ^aliger, Marana, Gravini, Crescimbini, Facciolati and 

ForceUini, Beccaria, and Filangieri. 

MINOR NOTES. 

Exports and Imports: — Exports — Silk, olive-oil, hemp, wool, sulphur, 
borax, straw-plait, straw-hats, wines, oranges, lemons, oak and cork 
bark, charcoal, potash, coral, anchovies, macaroni, wax, liquorice, 
essences, perfumery, paper, musical-strings, ^las^ marble, ana soap, 
/mporto .—-Cotton-stuns and yams, together with iron, steel, hardware, 
coal, and various articles of colonial produce ; wool fi'om the Levant ; 
com from Odessa ; wine from France and Spain ; and salt-fish. 

Language. — With the exception of Savoy, the Ittdian, which 'is a daughter 
of liie Latin, is everywhere spoken in Italy. Tha Italian has oeen 
accepted as the best vehicle or music. Of the many dialects of the 
Italian language, the Tuscan is the most refined and harmonious. 

Rblioion.— In the kingdom of Sardinia there are 26,000 Waldesian Pro- 
testants, the remainder of the population embracing the Romish faith. 
There are numerous Jews in the l^ge towns, and in Leghorn and Yenice 
a few Greeks. 

Education. — Notwithstanding the existence of upwards of half-a-million of 
priests, sound education is at the lowest ebb, lower, perhaps, than in any 
other European country. The Neapolitan territories, especially, are in a 
state of savage ignorance ; whereas Sardinia forms tiie only honourable 
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exception, in the matter of education, to the general character of the 
Italian states, the goyernment paying very great attention to the instrnc- 
tion of the children of the poor. 





ARMY AND NAVY (imy 






State. 


Army. 


Navy. 


Cost of 

Army and 

Navy. 


Ships. 


Guns. 


SardJnia 

Partna ■ . ■ 


47,915 
6,672 
14,666 
27,209 
16,256 
92,686 


29 


486 


£ 
1,602,096 

256",862 
875,719 


Modena 


States of the Church 


(land and tea) 
121 746 


Naples and Sieily 









REVENUE,. EXPramiTURB, AND PUBLIC DEBT. 



State. 



Tear. Revenue. Expenditure. Public Debt 



Sardinia 

Parma '. 

Modena 

Tuscany 

States of the Church . 
Naples and Sicily ... 



1868 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1868 
1866 



£ 
6,041,407 
142,750 
850,567 
1,295,670 
2,932,000 
5,271,000 



£ 


£ 


6,197,880 


28,209,176 


112,750 


692,000 


868,878 


., 


1,295,670 




8,904,000 


15,238,000 


5,824,939 


20,000,000 



* All consideration of the enormous armaments maintahied in Venice by Austria is 
omitted in this table. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Bruges (pron. Broozh). In the Flemish, Bruges or Bruggen signifies bridges, 
and was so named from the many bridges that cross its canals. 

Ohent (pron. Gong). The Emperor Charles V., who was perpetually at war 
with Francis I. , king of France, used to say (not from idle boasting, Ghent 
being then in a flourishing condition, while Paris was only rising into impor- 
tance) that he could put Paris in his glove^ — ** Je mettrais Paris dans mon 
Oant (Oand)^''^ — the French ganU meaning a glove. 

Brussels is derived from the Flemish breecksel^ a Tnarsh ; because Brussels 
was built round a chapel on an island surrounded by the Senne, which was 
only a marsh. 

Antwerp is a Flemish word signifying at the wharfs which was given it in 
consequence of there having been, from the earliest antiquity, a wharf at 
which to unload ships. 



RIVER-STSTEM. 

The only rivers in Belgium deserving attention are the Maas (French, Mewte) and Scheldt 
(French, Sscaut). The towns in the basins of these rivers are as follow :-^ 



■ Basin. 


Total 

Length In 

Miles. 


Direct 

Length in 

men. 


Area hi 
Square 
Miles. 


Chief Towns. 


Meuse 


680 
210 


280 
120 


• 


Lifege, Namur, Verviers, Spa, 
Arlon, Charleroi. 

Antwerp, Ghent, Oudenarde, 
Toumay, Fontenoy, ka 
lines, Louvaine, Hasselt, 
Vilvorde, Bbusseub, Ge- 
mappes, Mons, Courtral. 


Scheldt 



INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 
(a) Railways. 
From Mechlin, which, as we have seen, is the centre of the Belgic system 
of railways, a principal line proceeds south-west by Brussels to Mons, a 
second goes south-west to Lifege, a third north to Antwerp, and a fourth west 
by Ghent and Bruges to Ostend. Another main line unites Antwerp, Ghent, 
and Toumay ; while a third principal line proceeds from Lifege, connecting 
that town with Namur, Mons, Toumay, and Courtrai. The number of miles 
open for traffic by this means was 813 in the year 1858. 

(b) Canals. 
This country is so largely intersected by canals that we need only specify 
the Bruges and Ghent Caruil which unites with those of Damme and (fstend 
at Bruges, and at Bmges communicates with another that travels north to 
the estuary of the East Scheldt, making a total length of nearly 300 mUes. 

The roads are numerous, broad, and well paved and kept. 



FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 

"When Belgium and Holland were disunited in 1830, the foreign possessions 
were retained by the latter country (which see). 
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PRINCIPAL BELGIAN" WRITERS IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
AND ART. 

** The literature of Belgitun," says Mr. Mackay, " is inseparable from that 
of the Nelierlands, the Flemish language and the Dutch having been till 

recently the same Belgium has always been more celebrated 

for the fine arts than for literature, in which it stands greatly lower than the 
Netherlands." Amongst its eminent Artists the most distinguished names 
are Rnbens, Vandyk, Champamie, Jordaens, and Demiers ; in History, 
Jacob Van Maerland — '* father of the poets of the Netherlands," — Philip de 
Comines, Schott, and Strada ; in Philology and Criticism, Lipsius, Drusius, 
and Ondenarde ; in Anatomy and Medicine, Vesalius and Van Helmont ; 
and in Mathematics, Simon Stevin, the inventor of decimal arithmetic. 

MINOR NOTES. 

ExpOBTs AND Imports. — .Fajporfe— Com, cattle, woollen goods, hempen and 
linen cloths, flax, hemp, oak, bark, clover seed, lawn, la^e, cambric, 
carpets, cutlery, nails, and refined sugar. These, in the year 1852, 
amounted to 11,492,840Z. /wiporte— Tea, coffee, raw sugar, and cotton 
from the tropics, tobacco from the United States, fruits and wines from 
the south of Europe, cotton yam, cotton cloths, hardware, earthenware, 
&c., from England, and wool from Germany. In 1852 the value of the 
imports was 11,466,8402. 

Naval Stations.— Ostend and Nieuport. 

Languages.— These are three in numoer, the FrencJif which is the language of 
the court, literature, and of the legislature ; the Walloon (a dialect of the 
French), spoken at Lifege, HainaiSt, Namur, and Luxembourg ; and the 
Flemishf used in Flanders, Antwerp, and Lembourg ; tMs is the Dutch of 
the preceding century. 

Religion. — Although other religions are not only tolerated, and their churches 
in a great measure supported by the state, the population belong, almost 
entirely, to the Romish church. 

Education. — In this respect Belgium takes precedence of both France and 
Austria. According to the census of 1846, nearly 500,000 children, about 
^th of the population, were attending school. Its university towns 
are Brussels, Lovain, Li^ge, and Ghent. 

Abmy. — Belgium has for its size a considerable standing army, which, bef6re 
the present peace establishment, was still greater. Since that time, 
however, it boasts of 60,000 men under arms, which, in an emergency, 
could be nearly doubled. 

Navy. — Insignificant, but increasing ; and several powerful steamers, fitted 
both for the purposes of warfare and commerce, have lately been con- 
structed at the expense of the government. 

In 1858 the Public Debt amounted to 27,720,0002. ; the Revenue to 
6,660,000/. ; and the Expenditure to 5,500,0002. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTK 

AvMkfrdam is sitoated npon the Amstel, a stream in the Delta of the 
Bhine. 

The ffagfie. An abbreviation of Oravenhageny or CountsmeadoWf it having 
been the residence of the former Cotmts of Holland. Some, however, derive 
it from the German hactg, a forest 

Bois-le-lhus derives its name from having been founded, near the dose of 
the twelfth century, npon the site of a former hunting-place of the Dttkes of 
Brabant. 

Luxembourg, The toum of the ligM or the sun. It was formerly known as 
LvciS'Burgum, from the great adoration that its inhabitaDts paid to the sim. 

RIVER-SYSTEM. 

BHm Catwick, Leyden, tJtrecbt, AmheiTn, mzneguen. 

Tributary, l^ bcmk . . Luxembourg (on the Moselle). 

JMia Axnaterdam, Haarlem. Saardam, Edam, Hoom. (on the 

coast of Haarlem lAke and the Zuyder Zee). 
Helder, Camperdown (on the coast of the North BeaX 
Hague, Ryswick, Delft (inland). 

TasEL Zutphen. 

Mkusx Vlaardingen, Rotterdam, Maestrlcht. 

Tributarjf, right bank. .Schiedam, Gouda. 
Tributary, left bank . .Bois-le-Duc, Breda. 

JhUa Dort, Hellevoetsluys. 

BcaEtjn..J)dta Beiigen-op-Zoom, Flushing, Middelbuig. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATION, 

(a) Railways. 

These are very few, there being, in 1868, only 182 miles open for traffic. 

The two principal are — one connecting Amsterdam and Haarlem, proceeding 

thence to Leyden, the Hague, and Rotterdam ; the other uniting Amsterdam, 

Utrecht, Arnheim, and the German frontier. 

(5) Canals. 
Holland has a more perfect system of water communication, although 
having no river within its borders of importance, than any other country on 
the face of the g^obe. Its canals form, in fac^ a kind of network to the 
Netherlands, and have given tc* it its very active home trade. Among the 
most noteworthy are the following : —The Ghreat Oarud, joining Amsterdam 
and the Helder, 50 miles long, 125 feet broad, and 21 feet deep, admitting 
two frigates abreast ; the Neiuwer Sluis, between Amsterdam and Utrecht ; 
one from Amsterdam to Haarlem, Leyden, Delft, the Hague, Rotterdam, and 
Gorkum ; a magnificent canal from Bois-le-Duc to Maestricht ; one connecting 
Mappel to Assen ; another uniting Groningen and the DoUart ; one between 
Groningen and Delfzyl ; and another proceeding from GrSningen to Haarlem 
by Doluiim and Leewarden. Passengers are conveyed along these canals at 
the rate of four miles an hour. 

The roads, which are of course, in a great measure, superseded by the canals 
beside which they run, are generally kept in an ezcdient condition. 

PRINCIPAL DUTCH WRITERS IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

Poetry. — Johannes Secundus (or Everard) James van Catz Vondel, Gasper 

Brandt, and William Bilderdyk. 
pAUrruio.— John van de Meer (sumamed ''The Old," bom 1627) John van 
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de Meer (known as "The Younger," bom 1665), celebrated for his 

pastoral scenes ,* W. and D. Schellings ; Limborch ; Janssens ; and Moor. 
HiSTOEY. — Dousa, Paul Manila, Heinsius, and Bondam. 
Jurisprudence. — Vinnen, Leeuwen, Meerman, and Grotius. 
Physical Science. — John and Zachary Jansen, Huyghens, Almeloveen, 

Ruysh, Leuwenhoeck, Swammerdam, Sylvius, Boerhaave, Van Swieten, 

Gaubius, Camper, Van Swinden, Brugmans, and S'Gravesande. 
Mental Science. — Spinoza, and Helvetius. 
Philology. — Heinsius, Golius, Leusden, Schrevelius, Perizonius, Burman, 

Hemsterhusius, Wetstein, Oudendorp, Yalkenaer, Ruhnken, Leimep, 

Wyttenbach, Tollius, and Sluiter. 
Criticism. ^Erasmus, Erpenius, Drusius, Meursius, Gronovius, Clericns, Bos, 

and Hoogeveen. 
Theology. — Arminius, Gomar, Episcopius, Jansenius, Cocceius, Philip van 

Limborch, Witsius, Gerard Brandt, Vitringa, and Yoetius. 



FOREION POSSESSIONS. 



Africa. 
RAffiATnATifji cm the Guinea Coast. .....*«..... ....tott.. 


Area in 
Square Miles. 


Population 
in 1856. 


10,626 
620,179 

64.187 


100,000 
16,364,000 

82,761 


Asia. 
Parts of Sumatra, Java, Bali, Lombok, Timor, Banda and 

Bhio (near Singapore). 

South America. 

Dutch Guiana ; Cura^oa (north of Venesuda), St. Bus- 
tatius (Leeward lales). 

Total 


684,901 


16,636,761 





MINOR NOTES. 

Exports and Imports. — Exports: — ^butter, gin, clover-seed, cheese, the several 
manufactures of the Netherlands, and colonial produce, including tea, 
coffee, sugar, spices, &c. ; these, in 1858, amounted to £28,187,000. 
Imports: — colonial produce and manu&ctured goods, and com, wines, 
cotton, wool, and coal, amounting to £84,311,000. 

Lanouage. — The four prevailing languages belong to the Gothic family, and 
are. all closely allied to the German. These are-^(l) the IhUeh, the 
national language; (2) the Flemish^ spoken in Belgium and Brabant; 
(3) the FrisiCf the language employed by the uneducated classes ia 
Friesland, Heligoland, &c., and which is more nearly related to the Hoch 
Deutsch, or Hidb (commonly called modem) German ; and (4) the 
OermaUf used in Dutch Luxembourg. 

Bblioion. — About two-thirds of the population of Holland are Protestants, 
and ihe remainder Roman Catholics. The Reformed Church is Calvinistic 
in doctrine and Presbyterian in govemment. 

Education. — Elementary instruction is almost universal in Holland, about 
one-eighth of the inhabitants regularly attending schooL The teachers 
receive good emoluments, while the fees for instruction are low, and the 
children of the poor are taught gratuitously. In its three nniversities of 
Leyden, Utrecht, and Grbningen, the professors of which are remunerated 
by the state, there are 1120 students* 
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The standing Armt of Holland is small, it amounting, in 1859, to not more 

than 58,000, officers and men. 
The Kavt of the Netherlands is more conspicuous than its Army. The 

Dutch have for ages been distinguished in maritime warfare. The Nayy 

consists of 88 vessels, carrying 2,000 guns, besides 49 gun-boats, carrying 

174 guns. 
In the year 1858 the Publio Debt of Holland amounted to jC94,250,000 ; its 

Beyenue to £6,178,666 -, and its £xpenditueb to £6,115,666« 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Denmark is tlie mark or country of the Danes, mark in the German lan^i^aaffe 
meaning a frontier district or cowvtry. It may, however, imply, like Holland, 
lowland: Daunmarky in Icelandic, signifying low hmd. 

Copenhagen implies the merchants harbour; from the Scandinavian kiobinfff 
or hoping ( = the Anglo-Saxon ceapiam), a market-place^ ox place for m>erchants, 
and hageii, the same as haven, 

Sleswig, or SUsvnck, takes its name from its position on the SchZei Fiord ; 
vAg is the same with the Latin vicus, a dwelling, &c. 

Altona is frequently called by its inhabitants All-zu-naK, all too near, in 
allusion to its proximity to Hamburgh, from which it is alone separated by a 
hill designated Hamborgerberg. AlUma is probably a corruption otAll-zu-naK 

Lanenburg signifies lion's toum ; from the German l&iae, a lion, and berg^ 
a town, Henry the LUm erected a castle in its neighbourhood. 

The Far6e, or Foeroe Isles, a group of about twenty in number, were so 
named by their discoverers, the Norwegians, because sheep were found by 
them in great numbers, faar being the Scandinavian word for sheep, 

RIVER-SYSTEM. 



BaHin. 


Basin. 


Principal Towns, Ac. 


1 
s 

a 


The Sound 


Odensee, Nyeborg, Svendborg. 

Lubeck (in Germany). 

Ratzeburg. 

Kiel. 

Frees. 

Schleswlg. 

Flensburg. 

Apenrade, 

Hadersleben. 

Asseus, Frederlda. 

Horsens. 

Aarhuus. 

Randers, Viboiig. 

Aalborg. 

Fladstrand or Frederickshavn. 


Great Belt 


Trave 


Wakenitz 

KlelFiord 

Schwentin 

Schlei Fiord 


Flensburg Fiord 


Gulf of Apenrade 

Hadersleben Fiord 


Little Belt 


Horsens Fiord 


Molle Aa 


Ouden Aa 




North-east coast of Jutland 


h 

g m 


RipsAa •. 


Ribe or Ripen, 

Tondem. 

Husum. 

TOnningen, Frederickstadt, Rendsbuxg. 

Gltlckstadt, Altona, Laueubui^. 

ItsehOe, Neumllnster. 

Elmshom. 


WWaa 


Haver 


Eyder 


Elbe i. 


Stflr 


Krttckau 



INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 
(a) Railways 
Exist at present to but a limited extent. One proceeds from Copenhagen to 
Koskilde, 16 miles to the westward ; a second, in Holstein, connects Altona, 
near Hamburg, and Kiel, on the Baltic ; a third unites Neumunstery Rends- 
burg^ and Husum ; and a fourth joins Hamburg and Berlin. 

(h) Water-Communication 
Is rendered abundant by the fiords and numerous arms of the sea. The 
principal canals of Denmark are, — the Canal of Stecknitz, by means of which 
the Trave communicates with the Elbe, and which is one of the oldest in 
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Europe ; the Cwml of Kid, connecting the Baltic with the River Eyder ; and 
the lAimfiord Canal, which extends wholly across the peninsula of Jutland. 

, The Roads in Zealand and the other islands belonging to Denmark are 
generally good, but in other parts of the kingdom are in an indifferent 
condition. 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 



PoBsessions. 


Area in FnglitQ) 
BquareMUes. 


Populatiun 
inl866. 


Farfio Islea 


600 
88,500 

190 
660 


8,«51 
64,600 

9,900 
84,187 

6,000 


Iceland 


Greenland (western coast) 


West India'islanda (Santa Crua) 


Nicobar Iiiflands 




Total 


89,840 


123,288 





PRINCIPAL WRITERS IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

PoBTRT.— Baron Holberg (dramatist and historian), Ewald (famous lyric 

g»et), Falster, Sneedorify Tullen, Wessel, Ochlenschlager, Baggesen, and 
ertz. 

History. — Saeno, Saxo-Grammaticus, Holberg, Suhm, MOUmann, and B. G. 
Niebuhr. 

Geography and Travels. — Casten Niebuhr and C5hevalier Bronstadt. 

Science, &c. — Tycho Brahe (the distinguished astronomer), Oerstedt(the elec- 
trician), Rask and J. Olshausen (the philologists), Gruntyig, Petersen, 
and Bafn (the archaeologists), Mynster, Moller, Lindberg, Treschov, 
Smith, juid Twesten (theologians). 

Philosophy and Criticism.— Rothe, Rahbek, and Kraft. 

Fine Arts. — Thorvaldsen (the distinguished sculptor), Hausen and Mailing 
(architects), Tuel (portrait painter), Gebauer (animal painter), Eckersberg 
(historical painter), Dahl (landscape painter), and Weber (the great 
German composer). 

Romance. — Ingemann,. Blioher, Eruse, and Hauch, 



MINOR NOTES. 

Exports and Imports.— The Exports, in 1852, amounted to £1,941,292, and 
consisted of butter, rape-seed, barley, wheat, rye, oats, horses and oxen, 
salt-beef and pork, hides and skins, wool, honey, &c. The Imports, in 
the same year, amounted to £3,247,852. These are coals, iron, salt, 
timber, tar, fruits, wine ; cotton, woollen, and silk manufactures ; glass 
and hajxlware ; coffee, tea, sugar, &c. 
Number of merchant ships in 1847 was 8,905. 

Lanoitaoe. — The inhabitants are of the Gothic stock, and employ dialects 
belonging to one or other of the two great divisions of the Teutonic or 
Gothic family. The people of Holstein, Lauenburg, and a part of 
Schleswig, speak German ; those of Jutland, Danish ; the Frieslanders 
(who occupy the west coast of Schleswig) employ tiie Frisian, a Dutdi 
dialect ; while the Normans, who people Iceland and the Faroe group, 
speak Icelandic and Faroese. 

Religion. — The number of Lutherans greatly exceeds that of any other sect 
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Free toleration lias, since 1849, been extended to Bomanista, Calvinists, 
Moravians, &c. 

Education. — Very generally diffused, attendance at the primary schools 
being enforced and gratuitous. The two universities of Copenhagen 
(with 1,100 students) and of Kiel (with 250 students) are the only insti- 
tutions of the kind in Denmark. 

In 1858 the Revenue amounted to 17,000,000 crowns, or £2,408,000 sterling; 
the ExPENDiTUBE to the same ; and the Public Debt to £16,290,000. 
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' ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Norway is called Norge by the natives, and signifies the northern kingdom. 

Drontheim signifies the home of the throne or court, Beim is the same with 
Aom, a hoTtie or dwelling. It was so called because it was the residence of 
the Norwegian kingSf and their ancient throne is still to be seen at the palace, 
now used as an arsenal. 

Gothland = the land of the Ooths. According to some, however, it signifies 
tbe land of the good^ from the German gott, good. 

Carlscrona means Cka/rle^s crown. 

Stockholm. The island (formed by holm, an island) formed by stocks or 
posts. It is built npon piles, and stands npon seven rocky islets. 



RIVER-SYSTEM. 



Basin. 


Length in 
English Miles. 


Capitals. 


Glommen 

GSta and Clara.... 

Motala 

M»lar 

Dal 

InHnl. ... 


280 
800 
100 
120 
250 
90 
120 
180 
180 


Christiania. 

Gothenburg, Weneraborg, Mariestadt, Carlstadt. 

Nykflping, linkOping, lOnkOping. 

Stockholm, Wasterfts, Upsala, Orebro. 

Gefle, Fahlun. 

Ostereund. , 

Heni(ysand. 

Umea. 

Pitea. 


Umea 


Pitea •... 



INTERNAL COMMUNICATION, 
(a) Railways. 

Notwithstanding the generally rugged nature of the surface, in Sweden and 
Korway railways have made some progress. As yet, however, the only railway 
constructed in Norway is one which runs between Christiania and Lake 
lliosen. In Sweden numerous lines are being formed, by means of which, 
when completed, communication will be effected between Gothenburg and the 
provinces to the north and east of the Wener, and thence to the capital. 

(h) Canals. 

The Odta Carnal connects the river Gota and Baltic, avoiding the channel of 
the Sound. The idea of this highly important work is said to nave originated 
with Charles XII. The TrolMtU Ccmal^ near the efflux of the Gota from 
Lake Wener, to avoid the celebrated Trolhatte Falls ; the EieLmjar^ or Arboga 
Canalf joining Lakes Mselar and Hielmar ; and the Sordetelge Caruil, uniting 
the southern extremity of Lake Mselar and the Baltic. In 1858 about 150 
miles of railway were open in Scandinavia for traffic, 68 of which belonged to 
Sweden. 

The Roads have been constructed with little regard to the conveniences of 
travelling, and, in Norway, present very great inequalities of surface. In 
passing the Dovre-field the road attains an elevation of four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Communication is carried on by means of stations, 
which are placed at certain intervals upon the principal lines of road, and at 
which the principal farmers are comp^ed to proviae horses for the lue of 
travellers* 
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PRINCIPAL SCAKDIKAVIAN WRITERS IN LITERATURE AND 
SCIENCE. 

PoETRT. — Sternhjelm, Dalin, Creutz, Gyllenborg, Runeberg, Bishop Tegner, 
Bdttigeri Atterbom, Franzen, Nicander, ana Eellgren. 

HiSTOBT. — Geijer, Frjrzell, Dalin, Lagerbring, Stmmholm, Ekelund, and 
Ahlqnist. 

Phtbioal Science. — Linnseas, Fries, Wahlenberg; and Hassdauist (in 
botany) ; Scheele, Bergmann, and Berzelius (in chemistry) ; Rinmann 
(in mineralogy) ; Rosenstein (in medicine) ; Polhem, Alstrbmer, and 
Swedenborg (in mechanics) ; Celsius and Elingenstiema (in mathematics) ; 
Tessin (in architecture) ; Forsell (in geography) ; and Professor Nilsen (in 
ethnography). 

Moral Science.— Grubbe and Biberg. 

THEOLOOY.—Wingard and Wallin. 

Fine Arts. — Brystrom and Gothe (in sculpture), and Fahlcrantz and Horbeig 
(in painting). 

Miscellaneous.— Cederborg, livyn, Fredrika Bremer, Baroness Knorring, 
Engstrom, Hopken, Hermanson, and Almquist 



The only Foreign Possession is the small island of St Bartholomew's, in 
the West Indies, * 

MINOR NOTES, 

Exports and Imports.— ^ajporfa ; — timber, the produce of the mines and 
fisheries, tar^itch, turpentine, skins, cod-Uver oil, rye, and oats. Imports: 
— sugar, cofiee, tobacco, tea, wine, salt, leather, silk, hemp, com, flour, 
vegetables, and a variety of manufactured goods. 

Naval Stations. — Carlscrona, Gothenburg, and Stockholm. 

Language. — ^The Icelandic,. Old Danish, or Norse — one and the same — ^was 
originallv spoken by the Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes ; and, although 
the Sweai^ and Norwegian dialects now differ from each other, they are 
still nearly related to each other, both in their roots and inflections. The 
Modem Danish is the vernacular language of the peasantry in Norway, 
and the Danish Bible is the only one in use in the churches. 

Religion. — The established religion in Scandinavia is the Lutheran, from 
which there are very few dissenters. The chief ecclesiastical place in the 
peninsula is Upsala, which is the seat of an archbishopric, and subordinate 
to which are eleven bishoprics. Norway has five bishoprics. The 
Laplanders are in gradual process of conversion to Christianity. 

Education. — Public education is in a more advanced condition in Sweden 
than in Norway, although in both countries elementary instraction is 
widely diffused, for hardly a peasant in Scandinavia can be found who 
cannot both read and write. In the principal towns there are gjrmnasia, 
or high schools, which serve as a preparation for the universities, of 
which there are three, —Upsala (Sweden), Lunde (Sweden), and Christiania 
(Norway). The Swedish Academy of Sciences at Stockholm is one of the 
most distinguished in Europe, and learning is cultivated in the principal 
towns in a manner highly creditable to both kingdoms. Even in the 
small towns the inhabitants exhibit a great love for acquiring knowledge, 
not only from nature, but by the aid of books. This taste is, of course, 
in a great measure induced by the leisure which (combined with the 
climate) is afforded them by the long season of winter. 
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The Army maintained by both countries is small. The Norwegian Army 

numbers 12,000, and the Swedish, 48,000, besides, in both, 107,000 

militia ; total, 167,000. 
The Navy is more considerable than the Army, especially in Sweden. The 

united Navy, in 1856, numbered 330 vessels of all sizes, carrjdng 

660 guns. 
The Public Debt, in 1854, amounted to £896,860, and the Revenue, in 

1858, to £925,900. 
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Berlin. — Gibson makes it to mean the v/ncuUivaUd meadow-landf and says 
that " it is situated on a sandy plain, on both banks of the Spree, and derives 
its name from 6er2e, in the language of the Slayonian Vends, who were the 
earliest settlers in this quarter." 

Konigsberg is precisely of the same signification with our word Kingston. 

Cologne is from the I^tin eolonia^ a colony, it having been one of the Roman 
colonies. 

Coblentz is situated at the confliLence of the Rhine and Moselle, and was 
formerly, from that circumstance, called ConfitienUs. 



BITSR-BTSTEH. 



Baain. 


Length in 


Area in 
Square 
Miles. 


CapitalB. 


Niflmen 

Pragel 


400 
120 
680 
445 
400 
250 
160 
600 


83,180 
5,920 
66,640 
89,040 
41,860 
18,120 
5.000 
65,280 


0^0 capital) 
Kfinigsbeiv. 
(No capttal.) 
Stettin, Breslau, Poeen. 

MUnster. 

Cologne, Hechingen. 


Oder 

fahft 


-Weaer 


Fr»« 


Rhine ...,,,, 





INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 

(a) Railways 

Extend throughout almost the whole of Prussia, connecting Berlin with every 
important pls^e in the kingdom. In 1858 there were 2, 514 miles open for 
traffic, the following being the principal lines : — 

Berlin to Stettin, with offshoots to Eosland and Posen. 

Berlin to Hamburg and Kiel. 

Berlin to Magdeburff, Hanover, Minden, Crefeld, and Aachen, with branches 
to Halle, Munster, Cologne, and Bonn. 

Berlin to Dresden and Chemnitz. 

Berlin to Frankfiirt-on-the-Oder, with a branch to Breslau and Vienna, and 
anoUier to Danzic and Konigsberg. 

An uninterrupted railway communication is thus, it will be seen, formed 
fronuOstend to the borders of Poland and the easternmost part of Silesia. 

(5) Canals 

Are likewise numerous, although the rivers are lai^ely made use of for the 
purpose of inland navigation. The principal are the Flatten and Finow Canals, 
uniting the Oder and the Havel ; and tne Frederick-William Canal, joining 
the Oder and the Spree« 

The Focuis in Prussia are generally in an excellent condition, particularly 
those in the neighbourhood of and in the great towns. In some remote 
distaictSy however, they are very indifferent, and are ill suited for carriages. 

The electric telegraph is in extensive operation between Berlin and the 
frontiers of the kingdom* 
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PRINCIPAL PRUSSIAN WRITERS IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

As these are, in language and blood, Germans, their names will be found 
enumerated under " Germany." 

MINOR NOTES. 

ExpoBTS AND Imposts. — The commerce of Prussia has very much improved 
since the establishment of the Zollverein in 1818. Exports: — com, timber, 
wool, linen and woollen manufactures, and linen-yam ; iron, copper, and 
brass work ; zinc, glass, porcelain, tobacco, salt meat (including West- 

$ihalia hams), wax, Prussian blue, amber, eau de Cologne, &c. The 
mporta of Prussia consist of sugar, tea, coffee, spices, and other colonial 
produce ; gold, mercury, tin ; French and Hungarian wines ; raw cotton, 
cotton-twist, silk, and leaf-tobacco. The exports of the Zollverein amounted, 
in 1852, to £27,763,000, and the imp<yrt8 to £29,472,000. 

Language. — ^The largest portion of the Prussian population are Germans, who 
speak either High or Low German ; but in rosen, Prussia Proper, and 
the eastem part of Silesia, various languages belonging to the Slavonic 
familv are employed, as the Polish in Posen, Slowaki^ m Upper Silesia, 
and the Wendish in the centre of Pomerania. 

Religion. — The Protestant religion embraces about three-fifths of the popu- 
lation of the kingdom, the remaining two-fifths being chiefly members of 
the Roman Catholic church, who, in 1855, numl^ed 6,418,310, and 
Jews, who, in the same year, amounted to 234,248. 

Education. — As regards the mere communication of knowledge, the pnblic 
education of Prussia.is unsurpassed by that of any other European state. 
The instruction of the people is entirely under the direction of the state, 
attendance at school between the ages of five and fifteen being com- 
pulsory. Almost one-sixth of the population is in constant attendance at 
school or receiving proper education at home. Every parish possesses an 
elementary school, and eveiy town at least one burgh school. Besides 
and above these are ^nmasiums (in which classical learning is pursued), 
besides a large number of normal schools for the training properly 
qualified teachers. The 24, 200 elementary schools of Prussia are attended 
by nearly 2,600,000 pupils. The universities of Prussia are those of 
Berlin, Ualle, Bonn, Breslau, Greifiswald, and Eonigsberg. 

Akmy. — In proportion to her extent, population, and finances, Prussia sup- 
ports the greatest military establishment in Europe. The total available 
force of the Prussian army has been estimated at (including 4,200 land- 
wehr or militia) 532,000, above one-sixth of the entire x>opulation 
between the ages of seventeen and forty-five, and is raised and mamtained 
by virtue of the Prussian military organization, by which every male, no 
matter what his station in life, is at times a soldier. Of the estimate 
here j^ven nearly 100,000 are at the disposal of the Germanic Con- 
federation. The military system of this kingdom has been adopted by 
nearly all the secondary military European powers, by which every 
subject between twenty and twenty-five years of age is bound to serve in 
the ranks of the standing army for a period of mree successive years, 
and from which nothing but booily or mental incapacity can excuse any 
individual. 

Navy.— The navv of Prussia is inconsiderable, and consisted, in 1857, of 
55 ships of aU sizes, carrying 265 guns (inclusive of 5 steamers and 36 
gunboats). 

The Public Debt, in ^1858, amounted to £37,742,600; the Ebvknub, to 
£19,477,000 ; and the Expbndituee, to the same. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Austria. — ^For the etjrmology of this name, see under " Aitstria.** 

Holstem. — Derived from holz, a wood, and signifies the woody district. 

Baden comes from the German had, a bath, and answers to our Bath in 
Somersetshire. 

Carlsruhe signifies Charles's rest. 

Frankfort = the free fort, from the German frank, free, and furt^ a town ; 
or fcfri may probably mean a ford, in which case Frankfort would imply the 
ford of the Frgmks, a people who crossed the river at this place before 
entering Gaul. 

Haiuyo&r. — According to Gibson, Hanover = have over ; and the same writer 
tells us that '^ Hanover had no existence before 1163, and that its original 
name was Lawenrode ; but, about the time of Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony, it received the name of Han/yoer, as it was then a ferry over the 
Leine.** Over is from fahr, Anglo-Saxon, and signifies that part of a river 
across which goods are conveyed. 

Hanse Tovms. — The word hanse is the Teutonic for am, association, or a 
league, and was applied to those towns that joined the association. There 
were, besides Hamburg, Frankfort, Bremen, and Liibeck, upwards of eighty 
towns in the time of its greatest power — viz., in the fourteenth century— 
which constituted the **Manseatic League," the object of which was "to 
protect commerce from piracy, to procure the restitution of shipwrecked 
property, and to £Eu;ilitate the safe navigation of the seas." 

RIVER-SYSTEM. 



Basin. 


Length 
in MUes. 


Area in 
Geographical 
Square Miles. 


Capitals of States. 


Rhine 


600 
250 

650 

60 

40 

1,725 


65,280 
13,120 

41,860 


Wiesbaden, Carlsruhe, Vaduz, Frankfort, 
Homburg, Darmstadt, Stuttgart. 

firemen, Meiningen, Oldenbuiig, Han- 
over, firunswick, Btlckebuig, Detmold, 
Arlosen, CasseL 

Hamburg, Dessau, Dresden, New-Stre- 
litz, Bemburg, Rudolstadt, Greitz, 
Altenburg, Sondershausen, Gotha, 
Weimar. 

Ltlbeck. 

Schwerin. 

Munich. 


Weser 


Elbe 

Trave 

StOr 


Danube 



INTERNAL COMMUNICATION, 

This is, both by land and water, in a highly efficient state. The total 
number of miles open, in 1858 for railway traffic in all Germany and 
Denmark was 9,920, from which we deduct 2,086 miles for Austria, and 
2,614 for Prussia, leaving for the minor states of Germany 4,600 miles. The 
principal lines are those extending from — 

Hamburg to Hanover, and Hildesheim. 

Hanover to Bremen. 

Hanover to Cologne. 

Hanover to Brunswick. 

Magdeburg to Halle, Leipsic, and Dresden. 

Halie to Weimar, Gotha, and Cassel. 

Cassel to Frankfort-on- the Main. 

Jjeipsic to Bamberg, NUmberg, and MunidL 
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The Wiirtemberg Railway from Heilbronn to Stuttgart, Ulm, and Lake 
Constance. 

PRINCIPAL GERMAN, PRUSSIAN, AND AUSTRIAN WRITERS IN 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

Poetry. — Ofterdingen (the probable collector of the poems forming the 
Niebelungen Liedf the Iliad of the Germans), Hutten, Opitz, Gellert, 
Klopstock, Burger, Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, Komer, and Voss. 

History. — Pfeffel, Hiillmann, Bahr, Rotteck, Gcerres, Becker, Schlozer, Leo, 
Heeren, "Wachler^ Gervinus, Raumer, Wachsmuth, Klemm, Giilich, 
Menzell, and Ranke. 

Physical Science. — Albertus Magnus, Copernicus, Kepler, Cluverius, 
Blumenbach, Olbers, Encke, W. Herschel, Tennemann, Kitter, Berghaus, 
Leopold von Buch, Alexander von Humboldt, Liebig, Rammelsberg, 
Bischoff, Naumann, Mohs, G. Rose, Haidinger, Meckel, and Mitscherlich. 

Mental Philosophy and Jurisprudence.— Leibnitz, C. Wolf, Brucker, 
Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Puffendorf. 

Sacred Literature. — Ulfilas (translator of the Gothic version of the Gospels)! 
Tauler, Luther, Melancthon, Spalatin, Bohme, Amdt, Spener, Franke, 
Sturm, Zimzemdorf, Mosheim, ^engel, Michselis, Semler, Rosenmiiller, 
Eichhom, Griesbach, Knapp, Hug, De Wette, Schroech, Schleirmacher, 
Guericke, Hase, Neander, Gieseler, Plank, Hengstenberg, Tholuck, 
Tischendorf, Stier, H. Olshausen, Ullmann, and Erummacher. 

Philology. — Reuchlin, Buxtorj^ Stockins, Leedolf, Fabricius, F. A. Wolf, 
Adelung, Schleusner, Schneider, Vossius, Freytag, Wahl, Gesenius, 
Bopp, Grimm, Reiske, Emesti, Heyne, Buttmann, Matthias, Zumpt, 
Freund, Ewald, Passow, Rodiger, Fiirst, and Kosegarten. 

Fine Arts. — Handel, Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Weber, Mozart, Klein, and 
Mendelssohn (in music) ; Albert Durer, Elzheimer, Sandrart, Van-der- 
Faes, Roos, Warner, G. Netscher, Mignon, Kneller, Anna Waser, and 
Denner (in painting) ; Dannecker (in sculpture). 

Miscellaneous.— Werner, Kotzebue, Jung Stilling, Zimmermann, Herder, 
Lessing, Boaterwek, Tieck, Jean Paul Kichter, Wagner, A. W. Schlegel, 
and Bunsen. 

MINOR NOTES. 

Exports and Imports.— ^ajporfo; — corn, live stock (oxen and horses), wool, 
timber, iron, lead, vitriol, salt, stones for lithographic printing (from 
Bavaria), honey, wax, and other articles of raw produce, together with 
glass, porcelain, and various minor manufactures, as wooden clocks, to^s, 
&c. ; and manufactured woollen and linen goods to the neighbourmg 
states. Imports : — cotton and silk manufactures (the former principiJly 
from Enghmd) ; wines and brandy from France ; hemp, tallow, and 
leather from Russia ; besides tropical produce, such as sugar, coffee, &c. 
In 1852 the exports of the Zollverein* amounted to £27,763,000, of 
Hamburg to £30,747,000, and of Bremen to £7,336,000 ; while, in the 

* The Zollverein. or German Customs-union, which was formed in 1818, has given a 
great impetus to the transit-trade of the kingdom, and comprises territories the popula- 
tion of which amounts to upwards of 26,000,000. It embraces the following important 

1. Baden. 8. Luxembourg (Dutch). 

2. Bavaria. 9. Nassau. 
8. Brunswick. 10. Oldenburg. 

4. Frankfort-on-the-Main. 11. Prussia. 

5. Hanover, with Lippe Schombui^. 12. Saxony. 

6. Hesse Darmstadt IS. Thuringian Union. 

7. Hesse CasseL 14. Wurtembeig. 
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same year, the imports of the Zollrerein amounted to £29,472,000; of 
Hamburg to £32, 366, 000 ; and of Bremen to £7, 954, 000. 

Lanouaoe. — In Western Germany the German language is the only tongue 
spoken. Its two grand divisions are the Hoch Deutsch, or High German, 
having rough and guttural sounds, prevailing in Central and Southern 
Germany, and the Nisder Deulach, or Low German, distinguished by a 
softer enunciation. The former is the medium employed by the educated 
classes. 

Religion. — ^The Roman Catholic religion is professed by somewhat more than 
half the population of Germany, the Protestant religion prevailing in 
Hanover, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, Pomerania, Brandenburg, and most of 
the smaller German states. The latter are divided into the Lutherans 
and Calviniats or Reformed, the former of which greatly exceed the 
latter. 

Education is in a highly advanced state. General education is in a higher 
condition in Germany than in any other part of Europe. Its universities 
are twenty-three in number, of which those of Berlin, Heidelberg, 
Leipsic, Rostock, Marburg, Jena, Giessen, Kiel, Halle, Gottingen, 
Erlangen, and Greifswalde, are Protestant ; Prague, Vienna, Gratz, 
Olmiitz, Innspriick, Wurzburg, Munich, and Freiburg, Roman Catholic ; 
and Bonn, Tubingen, and Breslau, of a mixed character. 

Abmy. — Besides Prussia and Austria, which are the two chief military powers 
of Germany, the militarjr force of Bavaria and Hanover, as also of some 
of the smaller states, is very considerable. Luxembourg, Mentz, and 
Landau, are the three principal fortresses of the federal government, and 
are strongly garrisoned. In 1863 the federal army numbered 351,179 
men, in addition to a reserve force of 100,340. Of this number Austria 
furnished 110,000, Prussia 93,600, Bavaria 41,600, Saxony 14,000, 
Hanover 15,200, Wurtemberg 16,280, Baden 11,600, &c. In 1856 the 
whole federal force, with the reserve troops, amounted to 562,735 men, 
with 1,366 guns. 

The National Debt, in 1854, of the fourteen largest states of Western 
Germany was £45,886,429 ; their annual Rbyenue £10,000,000; and 
their expenditure £U, 000,000. 
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PHYSICAL AND POUTICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
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BIVBRrSYSTEM. 





Direct 

Length in 

English 

Mfles. 


Area in Geo- 
graphical 
Square Miles. 


Capitals. 


Danube 

Po 


980 

280 
500 
420 
360 
360 


250,000 

29,950 

* 41,360* 
39,140 
56,600 


Peterwardein, Buda, Vienna., TiinTi, Te- 
meswar, Agram, Laybach, Klausenburg, 
Grata, Brtinn, InnsbrUck, Salzburg. 

Venice. 

Zara. 

Prague. 

Troppau. 

Lemberg. 


Adriatic 

Elbe 

Oder 

Vistula 





INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 

Althon^h the inland transit-trade of Austria is principally carried on by 
means of its ncmgdble rivers (which have a total length of 4,300 miles), yet it 
toasts of an extensive list of railways^ which connect the capital with every 
important place in the empire. In 1859 there were 2,086 miles of railway 
open for traffic, besides othera in the course of construction. 

The canals are chiefly to be found in the Italian provinces, and the lower 
portion of the Hungarian plain. Excellent highways traverse different parts 
of the empire, especially in all its leading cities. These have been constructed 
at great expense. One road, 1120 miles in length, connects Pavia (in Italy) 
and Czemowitz, is carried across mountains and rivers, and is macadamised 
throughout 

PRINCIPAL AUSTRIAN WRITERS IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
See under " Germany." 



MINOR NOTES. 

Exports and Imports. — Ea^orts: — com, wine, wool, and timber; woollen 
goods, porcelain, glass, salt, and a variety of mineral produce. These, in 
1857, were valued at £23,100,000. Imports .—the manufactured goods of 
Britain, with those of Saxony, Prussian Silesia, and other parts* of 
Germany ; olive-oil, wax, honey, and the various articles of colonial and 
tropical produce, including tea, coffee, sugar, &c. Valued, in 1857, at 
£28,193,000. The Mercantile Marine, in the same year, comprised 9,651 
ships, carrying 376,000 tons. 

Naval Station.— Trieste. 

Language. — Four distinct fSEimilies are spoken in . Austria, viz., (1) the 
Slawmic (including the Russniak, employed by the Slavonian population 
of Hungary and Galicia, the Servia^i, spoken in Military Croatia and 
parts of Slavonia and Dalmatia, the Bohemian or Tchekhian, in Bohemia 
and Moravia, and th« Slowak or Slovakian, in the north-west of Hun- 
gary) ; (2) the Teutonic, which is represented by the Germany the 
fimguage of the court and of literature ; (3) the QroBCO-Latin (embracing 
the Italian, in Venetia and the south of the Tyrol, the Wallachifm or 
J)aco-Itom£Lna, in the south of Transylvania, &c., and the Albanian, or 
AmaiUe, employed in the south of Dalmatia) ; and (4) the Finno-TaMa- 
rian, spoken by nearly 5,000,000 of the people of Hungary. 

Belioion. — In 1851 there were, according to the Almcmach de Ootha for 
1869,— Romanists, 26,609,626; Greek Catholics, 6,257,614; Protestants 
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(principally Reformed), 8,083,443 ; Jews, 729,005 ; and the remainder 
were unitarians and other sects. Members of the various Protestant 
churches are found chiefly in Hungary and Transylvania, although in 
these, as in the other provinces of the empire, the bulk of the people are 
Roman Catholics. 
Education is not, generally speaking, in an advanced condition, though more 
80 in the Italian and German provinces than in other parts of the empire. 
In this particular Austria, although it stands before either the United 
Kingdom or France, sends fewer of its population to school than does 
Prussia, Belgium, or Sweden. About one-eleventh of tiie entire popu- 
lation are regularly attending a ^lace of instruction, as the followmg 
table, referring to the year 1869, will show : — 



BducatioiiAl Infltitutioiis. 


Number. 


Professors 
or Teachers. 


Scholars. 


Oorr^ninn o** elementary fichoolfi 


44,669 

787 

189 

9 


57,987 

• 10,925 

602 

675 


8,435,978 

95,940 

4,975 

8,667 


Theological ^eminarie* 


^Univenities 


Total 


45,604 


70.089 


8,545,560 





Abmt. —The military resources of Austria are considerable, the permanent, or 
regular peace, force amounting to 400,000. The war establishment in 
1858-9, however, nearly doubled that amount Military science is highly 
esteemed, as is evidenced by the fELot that, at many principal towns oi 
the empire, there are establi^mients for its cultivation. 

Navy.— The navy of the empire is small and of modem date, but those who 
occupy the shores of the Adriatic are enterprising shipbuilders and 
mariners, and are much addicted to nautical pursuits. The whole force 
does not exceed 135 vessels : — 1 ship of the line, 7 Mgatec^ 7 corvettes^ 
9 brigs, 13 war-steamers, and 98 smaller vessels, carrying, in the aggre- 
gate, 852 guns, and 8,707 marines. The total coat of the army cmd navy 
amounted, in 1858, to £10,689,000. 

In 1857 the Revenue amounted to £29,829,000, and the EzFENDmrBB to 
£34,088,000. The Public Debt, in 1846, was only £108,000,000, while 
in 1854 it amounted to £162,376,000, and in 1856 to £241,700,000. The 
interest on this absorbs at least one-third of the &iiaxe revenue. 



* These nine imiTersities an Hmmm of '^HLaniia, Pragne, Gxtttz, OlmUts, Innabrttok^ I^em- 
berg, Poath, Padua, and Fwim. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE. 

St. Petersburg was so named by its founder, Peter the Greats in honor of 
St. Peter, his patron saint. 

Cronstadt is derived from the Latin coronaj a erown, and the Anglo-Saxon 
stede (from the Latin gto [statits], to stcntd), a station or place, a^d implies the 
place of the crovm, 

Novgorod, from novo, new, and gorod, a town, is replaced in the topography 
of our own country by the word Neioton, Ac. 

Moscow, So called because situated on the Moskva. 

Sebastopol signifies the cUy of Attgustus. 

JBkaterinoslavl, So named in honor of its founder (in 1787), Catharine II., 
of Russia. ^ 

NadkscMvam. From iiach,, a sMp, and scMva'n, a stcmding fast. j 

ErVER-STBTBM. 



Basin. 


Direct 

T^engthin 

MUes. 


Area in Geo- 
graphical 
Square MUes. 


Capitals. 


Petchora 


600 
SOO 
600 
600 

400 
400 
400 
623 

468 

620 
900 

660 


48,800 
80,680 
106,400 
160,000 

88,440 
82,180 
23,040 
169,680 

168,420 

64,640 
897,460 

88,200 


Qfo capital.) 

(No capitaL) 

Archangel, Vologda. 

Abo, Helsingfor8,TeTa8tehuu8,'Vnborg, 
Kuopio, fievel, St. Pbtebsbuko, 
Pskov, Novgorod, Petrozavodsk. 

Riga, Vitebsk, Mittau. 

Grodno, Wihaa, Suwalki 

Kaminietz, Kishenau. 

Kherson, Ekaterinoslavl, Kiev, Ho- 
ghilev, Smolensk, Poltava, Tcher- 
nigov, Kursk, Jitomir, Minsk. 

Novo-Tcherkask, Stavropol, Kharkov, 
VoronetJB. 

Teflis, Shemaka^ Erzeroum. 

Kazan or Kasan, N^nii-Novgorod, 
Kostroma, Jaroelavl, Tver, Perm, 

Vladimir, Tambov, Moscow, Tula. 
Orenbui^. 


Mezen 


Dwina 

Gulf of Finland and 
Biver Neva. 

THinft ............ 


Niemen 

Dniester 

Dniei>er 

Don 

Kur 

Volga 

Ural 



INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 
(a) Railways. 
The railway-system of Russia is very imperfect and limited, the principal 
line now open connecting St. Petersburg and Moscow, 400 miles in length, 
and the total length of tne railways open, in 1868, for traffic not exceeomg 
715 miles. Amongst the lines in the course of construction are — one from 
Moscow to Eaffa, 900 miles long, and anothet from Moscow to Nijnii* 
Novgorod, 293 miles. 

(b) Canals. 
The ea/ruils of Russia form, with its many navigable rivers, a vast and 
admirable system of water-communication, and of course greaHy facilitate the 
commerce of the empire. Of these the two most important are the Oanal of 
Vishnei Volctchok, uniting the Twertza, an affluent of the Volga, with the 
Insta, on affluent of the Volkhov, which enters the Lake Ladoga — thus con- 
necting the Baltic and the Caspian, which, by this route, is 3,200 miles 
distant, and yet the canal is only 3 miles in length ; and the Ladoga Canal, 
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whicli, 'with the Siaa and Svir CanalSf fonns a navigable chain around the south 
and south-east sides of the lake, and is the most frequented canal in Russia, 
25,000 yessels, it is estimated, passing through its principal sluice annually. 

The Russian rocuis are generally little more than mere tracks, wholly unfit 
for the use of wheeled carriages. Notwithstanding this, the members of the 
imperial fsunily and other wealthy people contrive to travel over them at an 
enormous speed. Exception, however, must be made in the case pf the road 
from the capital to Moscow, which is certainly one of the finest in the world ; 
it is macadamised throughout its whole extent, and lined with trees, and at 
the end of every five miles is a station for a corporal and small body of 
soldiers, whose duty i.t is to keep it in repair. 

PRINCIPAL RUSSIAN WRITERS IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

HiSTOEY. — ^The venerable Nestor, bom in 1056, who, by his Annals^ laid the 
basis of all Slavic history ; Michael Lomonosof, bom in 1711, regarded 
as the father of Russian literature ; Nicholas Earamsin, author of the 
Bistory of the JRussian Empire down to 1613 ; and Ustrailov, auUior of a 
Life of Peter the OrecU, recently pubUshed, and now commanding 
considerable attention. 

Poetry. — Gabriel Dershayin, bom in 1743, whose inimitable Ode to the Deity 
has been translated into several European and Asiatic tongues. The 
emperor of China has it printed in letters, of gold, on white satin, and 
suspended in his palace. Alexander Pushkin, bom in 1799, usually 
considered the greatest poet Russia has produced ; Dmitriefif, Ozeron, 
Yon Wisin, Chemnitzer, Kapnist, Shukofsky, Eosloff, and Baron Rosen. 

Philology. — Alexander Yostakofif, the most distinguished Slavic scholar in 
Europe; Eowalovski, celebrated for his knoidedge of the Mongolian 
languages ; Bichvoriiiy the first Chinese scholar in Russia ; Senkowski, 
the famous Orientalist ; Schafiarik, author of the celebrated History of 
the Slavic Language and LUerature; MerslakofE^ the best Russian literary 
critic ; Dobiovsky, a Hungarian, author of a Grammar of the Slavonic 
Lan^guages; and the noted PalkS) a German by birth, an inde&tigable 
naturalist, historian, and philologist. 

Theology. — ^llieophon Prokovitch, generally styled the Russian Clirysostom, 
died in 1756 ; Platon Levshin, the most productive of the ecclesiastical 
writers ; Anastasius Bratono&ki, who occupies the first place among the 
pulpit-oratoiB of Russia; Demetrius, Stephen Javorsky, and Ivan 
Levanda. 

NoYELiBTB AND Prosk Weiters. — ^Zaffoskiu, Gretsch, Bestucheff, Muianieff, 
Batosehkoff, Sagosdikin, Odojewsky, and Bulgaria. 

Pounce AiTD Statistics. — M. L. de Tegoborski, who, in 1856, published 
his celebrated Comm&ntqriea on the Productive Forces of Russia, 

Physical Science. — ^Tenner, Strove. 

MINOR NOTES. 

Exports Ain» Imports. — Exports: — ^Tallow, flax, hemp, wheat,, and other 
grains ; linseed^ timber, potash, hides, SLod skins ; bristles, leather, furs, 
wool, oil^ waXy honey, copper, and iron ; with cordage, sail-cloth, and 
other articles of coarse manufaeture. The value of these, in 1856, 
amounted to £27,000,000. Imports: — Raw cotton and cotton-twist,, 
indigo, cochineal, madder, wines and other liquors, olive-oil, sugar, 
coffee, and various colonial produce ; some of the finer kinds of manufiftc- 
tnred goods ; tea, although its importation is strielly prohibited, is prO' 
cured in large quantities by contraband traffic across the Phisaian frontier;. 
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In 1866, the imports of Russia were valued at £20,600,000. In 1863 the 
total value of her trade with Great Britain was £15,640,000 ; with 
Prussia, £6,000,000 ; with France, nearly £4,000,000 ; and with Turkey, 
£2, 000, 000. The Russian merccmUU marine embraces only 2, 522 vessels, 
in addition to a few steamers. 

liAiraTJAGE.* — More than five-sixths of the people of Russia belong to the 
^avonic race. The following are its principal languages : — 1. The Russ 
(including the four following dialects : (a,] Russian proper, the literary lan- 
guage of the empire, spoken in the centre and north ; [6.] Little or Malo 
Russian, in some of the southern provinces ; [c] White or Polish Russian, 
by the common people in parts of Lithuania and the Ukraine ; and [d.] 
Russniak, in Volhynia, &c.); 2. The Polish, which, to a foreigner, 
appears more repulsive than any other Slavonic ton^e ; 8. The Lithua- 
nian, spoken by the peasantry of Wiloa, Grodno, Mmsk, and Smolensk, 
truer to its original than any other of the Slavonic branches ; 4. The 
Lettish or Livonian, predominant in Courland and Livonia ; and 6. The 
WcUlaehian or Daco-Roman, employed in Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Bessarabia. This last, however, is more Greeco-Latin tluin Slavonic. 

Religion. — ^The great majority of the population — ^the Slavonians and espe- 
cially the Russians — ^belong to the Greek Church, the established form of 
worship, of which the emperor is the head. The people of Finland, and 
the districts adjacent, are Lutherans ; while the majority of the Poles em- 
brace the Roman Catholic religion. There are only 8,600,000 Protestants 
in the whole empire. The Tatars, and most of the Circassians, are Mo- 
hammedans ; the Calmucks, idolaters of the Buddhist type ; and many of 
the Samoiedes and Lapps, Fetishists or Shamans. 

Education. — Public education, as it regards the great mass of the people, can 
hardly be said to have any existence. The serfs, of whom there are forty- 
two milHons, are universally buried in ignorance. In 1824, only one in 
every 800 attended school, which ratio had risen, in 1854, to one in 151. 

• POPULATION OP RUSSIA, 

Ab given in an ethnographic atlas of European Bussia presented, in 1857, by the late 

Emperor to the celebrated Mr. A. K. Johnston : -~ 

I. The Caucasian Race. 
Slavonians, including— 

Russians 44,608,«J6 

Poles 8,817,577 

Lithuanians and Letts 588,998 

Wallachians 498,409 

64,618,944 

Oermans 878,000 

Swedes 11,470 

Greeks 46,778 

Armenians 87,676 

Jews 1,060,082 

Gypsies 46,247 

1,676,198 

66,089,148 
IL Thb Mongoliak Raox. 
PInns, induding'-^^ 

WestBranch 918,184 

BastBranch 814,484 

Volga Branch 1,075,269 

Samoiedes and Lapps 6,784 

Tahtars 1,838,274 

Calmucks 119,162 

4,272.867 

Total population of European Russia acoording to " 

this statement 60,361,999 
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Its six Tmiyersities are those of Dorpat (founded in 1632); Moscow (1759) ; 
Kharkov (1808) ; Kasan or Kazan (1804) ; St. Petersburg (1819) ; and 
Kiey (1883). The universities of Wihia and "Warsaw were respectively 
suppressed in 1882 and 1834. 

Abht. — The numerical strength of the standing army of Russia vastly exceeds 
that of any other state. Before the breaking out of the war with England 
and France (which thinned its numbers) in 1854, it consisted of 800,000 
men. In 1858 it amounted to 577,859. In Russia all distinctions of 
rank are military. Even civilians — teachers, architects, and other pro- 
fessional men— must have nominal recourse to the army if they do not 
wi£^ to be considered contemptible beings ; and, if favored by the good 
graces of the Czar, it is military rank that is alone conferred on them. 

The Public Debt, which in 1853 was £63,537,000, had risen in 1857 to 
£105,000,000. Its Revenue, in 1852, amounted to £45,900,000 ; and its 
Expenditure to £45,940,000. 
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ETYMOLOGIGAL NOTE. 

fferzgovina was so called from Herzog^ duke, the tide given to its rulers 
prior to its reduction by Solynian the Magnificent 

Cwidantinople. Byzantium was founded by a colony from Megara in 
Greece, under Byzas, their prince and leader, B.C. 658. It was rebuilt and 
greatly extende<i, B.c. 328, by ConstaiUine the Great, and means the city of 
ConstatUine. 

Adrianoplef anciently HadrUmopolis, was founded by the emperor Radriaii, 
B.O. 378. 

PhUippopoli, anciently Philippopolia, waB named in honor of its founder, 
PJvUip of Maccdon. 

Saloniki derived its name from the wife of Cassander, and sister of 
Alexander the Great, b.g. 315. 

MorUerugro. The black mmmtain; a name particularly applicable to Monte- 
negro. 

Bucharest signifies the city of enjoyment. It has the evil reputation of 
being one of the most dissolute places in Europe, all classes being inveterate 
gamblers. 

Jassy has its name from JassiensiSf the nineteenth legion stationed at 
it. 

RrVER-STSTEM. 



Basin. 


XiOQfirvJti in 
EngliBh 
Mfios. 


Capitals. 


Narenta 


140 
65 
110 

no 

180 

260 

160 

1,726 


Mostar. 

Scutari, Cetigne. 

Larissa. 

(No capital.) 

(No capital) 

Adrianople. 

Constantinoplo. 

SiliBtria, Belgrade, Jaasy, Bucharest, Bosna-SeraL 


Boyana 


Salembria 

Vardar 

Straumnitzir, or Karasu. 

Haritza 

Sea of Marmora 

Panvibe ,.......,...., 





INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 

There are neither ca/nals nor railways in Turkey, although considerable 
traflELc is carried on in the Danubian provinces by means of the rivers, the 
greatest highway of commerce in this part of the empire being the Danube. 
Very few roads are practicable for carriages, and beasts of burden (horses and 
asses, or, in the mountainous regions, mules) are usually employed for the 
conveyance of goods and passengers. Cara/oan^serai or khans are placed on the 
most frequented roads. These are buildings with an open court-yard in the 
centre for the accommodation of travellers. The government communication 
is kept up by travelling couriers who are called T5itars, for whose use horses 
are kept in readiness at successive stations on the great lines of road. 

PRINCIPAL TURKISH WRITERS IN LITERATURE. 

Poetry.— Ashik Pasha, the oldest Turkish poet of celebrity, who lived during 
the reign of Osman, 1288 a.d. The reign of Bayazid II. was distinguished 
by Nejati, believed to have been the first lyric poet of his time ; and 
Mesihi, author of the famous Ode to Spring. The greatest Turkish poet 
was Baki, who died a.d. 1600. In the last century there were iNabi 
Efendi, Seyed Refet, and Raghib Pasha^ the *' Sultan of the poets of 
Koum." 
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History. — ^The most distingoished names in this branch of Hteratore are 
those of Ali (a contemporary of Baki), who wrote Mines of History^ a 
Taluable work on the earlier and middle periods of Turkish history ; 
Solak Zide, Haji Ehalfah, Edris, Naima, Raschid, Asim Subhi, and 
Wassif (A.D. 1600—1774). 
Bioo&AFHY. — ^The most distinguished writer in this department was Latifi, 
who compiled an account of the lives of two hundred Turkish poets. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, A.D., the literature of Turkey 
chiefly consisted of translations from the Arabic, Persian, Greek, Latin, and, 
more recently, from the English, French, and German, and embraced works 
on history, geography, medicine, chemistry, mathematics, and the military 
science. 

MINOR NOTES. 

Exports and Imports. — ETyports: — ^Wool, wine, tobacco, cotton, currants, 
almonds, figs, dates, and other fruits, olive-oil, wax, honey, opium, 
morocco leather, carpets, raw and spun silk, camlet, valonia, madder, 
gum, attar of roses, horses, swine, oxen, and raw and tanned materials. 
Imports .-—Com, and a great variety of colonial produce and manufactured 
articles. The principal trade of Turkey is earned on with Great Britain ; 
this, which before the Russian war was large, has considerably increased. 
In the year 1855 the imports from Britain amounted to £5,639,000; 
while in 1852 it did not amount to more than £2,500,000. 

Language. — 1. Slavonic^ spoken in the basin of the Lower Danube, and on 
the Drave and Save ; 2. Orceco-Latin (including the Romaic or Modem 
Greek, the Wallouihicm, and the Albanian or ArnaiUe) ; 3. Arabic, the 
language of the Koran, spoken only by some of the higher classes of 
Mohammedans ; and 4. Turkish, or Turkish Osrrumli, an important 
member of the Finno-Tahtarian family. 

Religion. — The Turks are uniformly Mohammedans, but the great majority 
of the people of European Turkey, including all the Slavonic population, 
are meml)ers of the Greek Church. The Slavonians and the Grseco- Latins 
(belonging to the Greek Church) number 10,000,000; the Osmanli, 
and a large proportion of the Albanians (Mohammedans), 4,550,000 ; the 
Armenians (members of the Armenian Church), 100,000 ; Roman Ca- 
tholics, chiefly Franks, 640,000; Jews (adhering to the law of Moses), 
70,000 ; and various minor sects and Gypsies, who amount to 140,000 ; — 
total, 16,500,000. 

Education. — The great mass of the people of Turkey receive no instruction. 
Seminaries are attached to all the principal mosques, which are, however, 
Ul-attended, and, perhaps, worse taught. In 1847 the educational insti- 
tutions of the empire were remodelled, and comprised— 1. Elem&niary 
xhools, for reading, writing, arithmetic, and reli^ous instruction ; 
2. Middle scliools, for the teaching of Arabic, composition, and religious 
history (Islam) ; and 3. Colleges, for instruction in medicine, agriculture, 
naval and military science, and various other branches of the higher 
order. In accordance with this reformed system the instruction given is 
gratuitous, and the attendance at the age of six or nine years, com- 
pulsory. 

The Army, before the late Russian war, amounted to 178,000, besides the 
armies of "Wallachia and Moldavia, 61,000, and a reserve force of 125,000, 
— totaJ, 365,000. In 1853 the Navy consisted of 70 vessels, manned by 
25,000 sailors, and carrying 4,000 guns; many of these ships were, 
however, destroyed at Sinope, and others have since founderea in the 
Black Sea. 

In 1853 the Public Debt amounted to £5,000,000 sterling ; the Revenue to 
£6,714,678 ; and the Expenditure to £6,898,165. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL l^TOTE. 

ffeUas. The name first applied to a city and district of Thessaly, over 
which BeHeUf son of Deucalion, was king. It was, howeyer, afterwarda 
extended to the northern portion of Greece, 

Morea derives its name either from the fancied resemblance of the shape of 
the country to which it is applied, to that of the leaf of a mutberry-tree, or 
from these trees growing in great abundance here, m^os being the Greek for 
a mtUberry-leaf. 

Thermopylae. So designated in allusion to the Tiot baths or spri/ngi in the 
neighbourhood, from the Greek thermoSy hot, and puloe, gates, 

Attica has had two important etymologies advanced for its explanation i-^ 
1. Some affirm that it is derived from Atdiis, daughter of Cranaus, one of the 
first kings of Attica ; 2. While others say that it was so called in allusion to 
its marilime position. Prior to its receiving this name, Attica was called 
Mopsopia, from Mopsus, one of its kings. It was also known as Cecropiaf or 
the kingdom of Cecrops, another of its early kings. 

Beotia, or Bceotia, From the Greek botLs, an ox; Cadmus, it is reported, 
baring been led by an ox to the spot where he built the city. Some, however, 
derive it from Bceotus, the son of Itonus. 

Negropont was anciently called Macris, from the Greek makros, long, on 
account of its great length. The modem term NegropovU is arrived at by 
a series of corruptions from EtiH'pus, the name applied to the modem Gulf of 
Negropont. Euripus is deduct from the Greek particle ty^ well, and ripU>, 
to dart, from the rapidity of its current. Some, however, affirm that Negropont 
means the dark bridge, poTit (from the Latin pons) being the French for a 
bridge, the bridge alluded to connecting the ialand with the continent. 

Nauplia, or Napoli di Bmnania, is, like Naples, a contracted form of 
Neapolis, itie new city, 

Corinth was so designated from Corinthns, a son of Jove. 

Achaia was first Known as ^gialus, which referred to its maritime 
position. 

Arcadia, the nome, took its name from Areas (a descendant of Pelasgus), 
who taught the people the art of weaving, as also that of making bread. It had 
been previously called J)rymotis, or the woody region, from drus (Greek), an 
oak, tne district to which it is applied having been famous for its large number 
of ooAr-trees. 

The Oydades form as it were, a circle or ring around Paros, kuklos being 
the Greek word for circle. The Sporades, that portion of Greece including the 
scattered islands, are intermingled with the Cyclades, and derive their name 
from the Greek sporos, scaUered. 

Peloponnesus was the name given by the ancients to the peninsula of Greece. 
It signifies the island of Pelops, from the Greek nesos, an island, and Pelops, 
who, having married Hippodamia, daughter of the king of Pisa, in Elis, 
ultimately became so powerful that his name was imparted to the Greek 
peninsula. Anterior to this it was called Apia, from Apis, a son of Apollo, 
and Pelasgia, from the Pelasgi, 



INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 

There are neither any railroads nor caiials in Greece ; and the only road 
worthy the name is that which extends from Athens to Pirsens, its port. The 
other roads, which are of the most wretched description, are infested by bands 
of robbers. In the mountainous districts the transport of both goods and 
passengers is e£fected by means of horses and mules. 

Q 2 
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BIYER-STSTEM. 



Biver-BasixiB and Qul&. 


Direct 

Length in 

English MUes. 


CapitalB. 


AfTDityDotftino (AchelOui^ 


100 
40 

115 
40 
60 
80 
50 
SO 
45 
85 
60 

185 


MissolonghL 

Patras. 

Lamia, or Zeitoun. 

Tripolitza. 

Calamata. 

Sparta. 

Nauplia. 

Athens. 

Chalcis, or Negropont. 


Pidaria (Boenut) 


Gulf of IiOT>ATlt^ .. ••.....,«ttti^tt««tt-rT-ir 


GteVTlOB (UtDhisxui) 


Hellada (Sperchiu$) 




Rouphia (Alphasus) 


Dhipotamo {Paminu) 


Basm-Potamo (Eurotas) 


Q\3ifotVsM.pUA(Argol(eu»8inu9) 


Oulf of ^fldna (Saronieut 8iti%u) 


Channel of figripo (^Eiiboieum Mare) 



PRINCIPAL GREEK WRITERS IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

Poetry.— Homer, Hesiod, Tyrtseus, Sappho, Anacreon, Pindar, jEschylus, 

Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristo^anes. 
HiSTOEY.— Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, 

Diogenes, Laertius, and Plutarch. 
OaATOEY. — Empedocles, Groigias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, .£schines, Hermo- 

genes, and Longinus. 
Philosophy. — Thales of Miletus, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, 

Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Democritus, JSocrates, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, 

Zeno, and Plotinus. 
Mathematics and Astronomy. — Eudoxus, Euclid, Eratosthenes, Archi- 
medes, Apollonius, Hipparchus, Ptolemy, Diodes Proclus, Isidoros, and 

Diophantus. 
Geography. — Posidonius, and Strabo. 

Medioine. — .fisculapius, Hippocrates, HeropMlus, and Galen. 
Fine Arts.— Agetadas, Myron, Phidias, Polycletus, Polygnotus, ApeUes, and 

Aristides. 

MINOR NOTES. 

Exports and Imports. — The ea^mis are chiefly raw produce, as cotton, com, 
currants, and other fruits, silk, olive-oil, tobacco, wool, honey, wax, gum, 
and valonia bark. Imports .'—Manufactured goods and colonial produce 
(as sugar, coffee, &c. ) from Western Europe ; and flax, timber, rice, drugs, 
and other articles from the Turkish provinces in Europe and Asia. The 
commercial intercourse maintained Dy Constantinople is very ^eat, as is 
also that with Trieste, Leghorn, and other ports of the Mediterranean. 
The merccmtile marine in 1856 was very considerable, consisting of 5,052 
vessels, with an aggregate burden of 295,000 tons, and 30,000 men. 

Language. — The language of modem Greece, which bears a great resemblance 
to the ancient Greek toncue, is called the Romaic. The Albanians speak 
the language of their lUyrian progenitors with great purity, whom they 
likewise closely follow in regard to national dress and maimers. 

Religion. — The Greeks proper and the Albanians belong to the Greek or 
Eastern Church, which separated from the Romish or Western Church in 
862 A.D. Other sects, however, exist, and are fairly tolerated, although 
all attempts at proselytism from the Greek Church are strictly prohibit^ 
In the year 1845 there were (besides 25,000 Romanists and 3,000 Pro- 
testants) attached to the national church 974,000, with 2,123 priests and 
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deacons ; 138 convents, with 1,646 monks ; and 4 nunneries, with 151 
- nuns. 

Education is at present in a venr backward condition, though great efforts 
are being made to raise it. Every village possesses its school, every town 
its gymnasium, and Athens its university, with 40 professors and 600 
students. There are also many normal, polytechnic, and naval schools, 
and the educational establishments in the kingdom contain in the 
aggregate 58,674 pupils, taught by 989 professors or teachers. "The 
literary activity of Greece," says Dr. Clyde, ** is unexampled. Prior to 
1821 it had not a single newspaper, or even a printing-press ; now there 
are about 30 periodicals of one kind and another in Athens alone. This, 
however, is due to Athens being the literary capital, not only of Greece, 
but of the Greeks everywhere. The books published are chiefly transla- 
tions and compilations from the French, German, and English. In 
Athens alone tnere are now a score of printing establishments, besides 
others in Syra, Nauplia, Patras, Tripolitza, and Chalcis. Books and 
newspapers are printed in modem Greek, which differs little from the 
Greek of the New Testament." — School Geography. 

Aemt and Navy.— The army, in 1857, consisted of 9,686 officers and men, 
and 687 horses ; and the navy, in the same year, of two corvettes, a 
steam-ship, and twenty-three small vessels, which carried 149 guns. 

In 1857 the Public Debt amounted to £8,250,000 ; the Revenue to 
23,000,000 drachms, or £885^625 sterling; and liie Exfenditube to 
£758,000. 
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BOUNDARIES. 



North. — Arctic Ocean. 

West. — Red Sea, Isthmus of Suez, Mediterranean, Sea of Marmora, Black 
Sea, Mount Caucasus, Caspian, River Ural, Ural Mountains, River Kara. 
South. — Indian Ocean. 
East. — Pacific Ocean. 

EXTENT. 

Extreme length, from Behring Strait to Bab-el-Mandeb, 6,700 miles ; 
breadth, from Cape Severo to Cape Romania, 5, 400 miles. 

Len^h, from the Dardanelles to the Japan Islands, 6,000 miles, and, from 
north-east to south-west, 7,000 miles. 

Area, exclusive of the Malay Archipelago, given at 16,916,227 square 
mi]es=« ^ of the land-surface of the globe. 

Coa>st line variously stated from 30,000 to 85,000 miles, the former allowing 
1 mile of coast to every 550 miles of surface. 

POPULATION. 

Tariously stated at fnom 625,600,000 (Johnstone* a Physical AUas) to 
691,600,000, or } of the entire population of the globe. 



S2AS. 



Sea of Kara ) 

Gulf of Obi [ Arctic Ocean. 

Gulf of Yenesei ... ) 
Sea of Eamschatka^ 
Gulf of Anadir.... 
Sea of Okhotsk . 

Sea of Japan ,. 

Gulf of Tahtary ... )- Pacific Ocean. 

Yellow Sea 

Chinese Sea 

Gulf of Tonquin . 
Gulfof Siam 



Gulf of Martaban.., 

Bay of Bengal , 

Arabian Sea 

GulfofCambay ... 

BayofCutch 

Persian GiUf. 

Red Sea , 



- Indian Ocean. 



The Levant J 

Sea of Marmora ... > Atlantic Oceaiu 
Black Sea ) 



CAPES. 



Baba, west of Asia Minor. 
Ras-aJ-Had, south-east of Arabia. 
Comorin, south of Hindostan. 
Dundra Head, south of Ceylon. 
Negrais, south-west of Pegu. 
Romania, south of Malacca. 
Cambodia, south of Anam. 
King, East of Japan. 



Patience, east of the island of Sagha- 

lien. 
Lopatka, south of Kamschatka. 
East Cape, the most eastern cape of 

Siberia. 
Seviero, or the Nprth-East Cape, north 

of Siberia flat. 78*' 25'). 



SURFACE. 

Ttmdras and other vast lowland plains in the north and north-west. 
Elevated plateaus, bordered by immense motmtain chains, in the centre^ 
south, and west. 
Its mountains, plateaus, and lowlands, are the grandest in the world. 
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STRAITS. 

Behring, 39 miles al its uarrowest, and 300 at broadest part 

Corea, between the Sea of Japan and the Yellow Sea. 

Perons, between the Seas of Japan and Okhotsk. 

Sangar, between the Islands of Niphon and Jesso. 

Formosa^ between the Island of Formosa and the mainland. 

Malacca^ between the Peninsula of Malacca and the Island of Sumatra. 

Palk's, between Hindostan and Ceylon. 

Onnus, between the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea. 

Bab-el-Mandeb, formed by the Isle of | Little Strait to the east, 1^ m. to 4 m. 

Perim at its entrance into two straits ( Large Strait to the west, 9 m. to 10 m. 

Dardanell^ in Europe. 

Bospomsy in Europe. 

PENINSULAS. 

I Arabia To Spain. 
Hindostan To Italy. 
Further India To Greece, 
with East Indian Islands To ** The Archipelago." 
Anatolia, or Asia Minor. 
Corea. 
Kamschatka. 



CLIMATE. 

Northern region, intensely cold. 

Central region, cold and dry. • 

Southern region, hot and moist. 

At Yakutsk (lat. 62° N.) the mean annual temperature is 13*4. 

Of summer 61*7 j 

Of winter 363 



Difference, 98'. 



Winds. 



(Monsoons in the -th j l^- 1^- A^f^^^^-^- 

(Typhoons, in the south-east. 
Simo< 



[ Simooms in the deserts, south-west. 
S.W. Monsoon commences 3** south of the equator, blows from the Indian 
Ocean, and is charged with vapour. 



ISLANDS. 



Rhodes ^ 

&..::::::::::::::: ^ Sea. 

Mitylene, or Lesbos j 

Socotra Arabian Sea. 

Ceylon 

Maldive ^ Indian Ocean. 

Laccadive , 



Nicobar 

Andaman 

Philippine, or Ma- 
nillas 

Moluccas 

Celebes ) ^ «3 

Borneo ( '^g 

Sumatra ... 1 §^ 
Java, &c. ... ) °°»-< 



Indian Ocean. 



Eastern Archi- 
pelago. 



Kurile Isles, 10 active. 
Japan, 20 active. 
Philippine Isles. 



VOLCANOES. 

Sunda. 

Pe-shan, or Ho-shan, in the range 
of Thum-shan. 
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EARTHQUAKES. 
NnmeronB in Amatie Turkey, and the sofatli and east of Asia. 

MOUNTAIIT-PASSES, 

Kara-komin Pass {Kuen^lim Mouniaina), between Little Tibet and Chinese 
Turkestan, the highest known, is 18,600 feet. 

Parangla Pass, 18,500 feet. 

Eronbrung Pass, 18,318 feet 

Door Gh&t, 17,750 feet. 

l^iti Pass, from Kumaon to Tibet (Ion. 80*), 16,814 feet. 

Ehyber Pass, Peshawur to Jelalabad, though narrow and dangerous, the 
only route from Northern India to Affghanistan. 

Bolau Pass, Dadur to Quettah, the only practicable carriage-route from the 
Lower Indus to the table-land of Affghanistan, 5,793 feet high and 55 miles 
long. 

Baumeean Pass (between Hindoo Koosh and the Pa/ropamisan Mown;U»in8\ 
the only practicable pass for artillery from Affghanistan to Independent 
Tahtary. 

Eeli-Shin (Zagroa Movmtams), from Persia to Bagdat, 9,600 feet. 

Golek Boghaz (** Gilician Gates," Tawras), between CUicia and Cappadocia, 
the route by which Alexander the Great entered the former province. 

Beilan ('^Syriee Portse") connects Asia Minor with Syria. Darius fled 
through this pass after his defeat by Alexander the Great, B.C. 883. 

DESERTS. 

Eirghissian Between the Sungarian Chain and the Ural. 

"Wolgai, Calmuck ... From the Ural to the Volga. 

Baraba From the Irtish to the Obi. 

Isett From the Ural to the Tobol. 

Ischim From the Tobol to the Irtish. 

Golic, or Shamo From the Altai and Ehangai to the mountains of Siolkd ; 

the western portion called Chachin. 

Eharesm From the Sihon to the Caspian. 

S^iiya North-west of Kharesm. 

Eara-Eoom North-east of Eharesm. 

Turkoman North of Eharesm. 

Hindostan In Hindostan. 

South-east of Arabia ; and the sandy deserts of Asia, which extended almost 
from the Red Sea to the Pacific 
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LAKES, 

WITH THEIR ABEA, AND ELEVATION ( + ) OR DBPREflSION (— ). 

Caspian (Russia, Persia, Turkestan) 160,000 — 88 

Aral (Russia, Turkestan) 40,000 + 81 

Balkash (Russia) 7,000 

Urumiyah (Persia) , 1,800 + 

Van (Asiatic Turkey) 1,600 + 

Tengri-nor (Tibet) 1,800 

Koko-nor (Tibet) 1,500 

Lop (Chinese Turkestan) 1,800 

Bakhtegaun (Persia) 520 

Zurrah (Afigbanistan) v- 1|600 

Kocb-hissar (Asia Minor) 570 + 

Dead Sea (Syria) ^ 360 — 

C Baikal (Siberia) 14,800 + 

Tong-ting (China) 2,000 

Zaisang (Chinese Turkestan) 1,000 

Poyang (China) 800 

Tal-hou (China) 700 

Bouka-nor (Tibet) 1,000 

Goucho, or Enivan (Russian Armenia) 500 + 5,800 

Tiberias (Syria) ,, 76- 828 

Manasarowar (Tibet) 150 + 15,000 

Bakas Tal (Tibet) «... 120 + 15,000 

I. Palte (Tibet). 



4,300 
5,647 



2.850 
1,812 
1,798 



MINERALS. 

Diamonds Borneo, Celebes, Hindostan, Siberia (Ural Mountains). 

Ruby ^%^' Ceylon^ China, and the mountain portions of 

Turkestan. 
Amethyst and topaz... Ceylon and China. 

Turqouise, jasper, cor- Hindostan, Turkestan, Siberia, China, Ceylon, 
neuan, afate, eme- 
rald, lapislazuU, 
malachite, &c. 
Gold , Siberia, Borneo, Tibet, Yunnan (south-west of China), 

Burmah, Siam, Mlalacca, Cochin-China| Tonquin, 

Ja^an. 

Silver Siberia, China, Armenia, Asia Minor, Persia. 

Qnicksilyer Tibet, Yunnan, Japan. 

Iron Asia Minor, Geoma, Armenia, Persia, Hindostan, 

Siberia, East Indies (principally in the small island 

of Billiton, between Sumatra and Borneo). 
Copper AsiaMinor, Armenia, Siberia, Hindostan, China, Japan, 

Persia, East Indies. 

Lead Siberia, Armenia, Hindostan, China, Siam, Japan. 

Tin Burmah, Anam, Malacca, the small island of Banca (to 

the east of Sumatra), Celebes. 
Goal Hindostan, China, Japan, Syria, Burmah, East Indian 

Archipelago. 
Salt Asia Minor, Arabia, Hindostan, Central Asia, China, 

Siberia, East Indian Archipelago. 
Kablin,or porcelain China and Japan, 
earth. 
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ANIMALS.* 

Domesticated— Ox, liofse, camel, soat, ao, sheep, bnffido, elephant. 

Camel, as far north as Lake BaOuX 

Rein-deer and elk, in northern plains. 

Ox, buffalo, and ya&, reared by Tahtars. 

Deer and antelope, in west and north-west 

Horse and ass, centre and south* 

Elephant, south-east, Ac. 

Bhmoceros, south-east, &<!• 

lion, along the banks of the Euphrates to the west coasts of the Indian 
peninsula, including Mesopotamia, Persia, and Hindostan. 

Tiger, centre and south-east. 

H^sna and jackal, western half of Asia. 

Wolf, plains of the north and west 

Dog and fox, generally. 

Fur-bearing animals — Bear, glutton, badger, wol( fox, lynx, polecat, 
weasel, squirrel, beaver, hare, reindeer — Siberia. 

Ourang-outang, Malaya, Borneo, Sumatra. 

Long-armed apes, in the south-east. 

Batf chiefly in the islands. 

Fowls — all our poultry, with Hie exception of the tnikey, came ori^naDy 
from Asia. 

Birds of prey— Eagles, yultures, fidcons, hawks, owls. 

Peacock, native of India. 

Golden pheasant, native of China. 

Birds of^Paradise, natives of New Guinea. 

] Python, in the East Indian islands. 
Cobra, in Eastern and Western India. 
I Locust, in Syria, Persia, Arabia. 
Mosquitoes. 

• 8TNOF8IS OF THE FAUNA OF ASIA. 



Beptiles. 
Insects.. 



Ozdera. 



Total 
Number 
of 



Number 
of Species 
in Asia. 



Asia. 



Northern. CentraL i Sootfaem. 



ivom 

Manupislia 

Bodentia 

Edentata 

Fachydennata 

Banunantia 

Cetaoea 

Totals 

Bapaces (birds of prey) . . 
Scansores (dimbers) .... 

Oscines (songsters) 

GaUinacess (gallinaceous ) 

birds) ) 

Grallatores (waders) .... 
Natatores (swimmers) .. 

Totals 

Testndines (tortcrfses). . . . 

Saoria (Usardu) 

Opbidia (serpents) 

Batrachia (frogs) 

Totals 



170 

£14 

123 

604 

28 

89 

151 

75 



49 
276 
4 
185 
5 
17 
67 
29 



86 

42 



11 
24 



6 
55 



6 
17 



1,704 



682 



9 
166 

S2 

2 

4 

25 



50 
95 
221 

85 

100 



24 
89 



14 

20 

8 

26 
28 



41 
86 
192 

72 

50 

19 



6,226 



646 



88 



If 



60 
203 
265 
120 



27 
67 
126 
17 



4 
17 
15 

8 



2S 

45 

105 



667 
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SHEMITIC LANGUAGES. 



Branch. 



Embracing — 



Where Spoken, Ac. 



1. Hebrew or Phcamdan 
branch. 



2. Aramean or Syrian 
branch. 



Canaanitish, or pure He- 
brew. 

Phoenician and Punic 

Samaritan 



Chaldee, or East Aramean . . 
Sjoiac, or West Aramean . . 
Modem Syriac, a corrupt 
dialect of the Syrian. 

Eoreish 

Hamyaritic 

Modem Arabic 

Ekhkili 

Gheez, or Ethiopic, derived 
from the Hamyaritic. 



In CSanaan. 

In Phoenicia and Carthage. 

In the kingdom of Samaria, form- 
ing a connecting-link between 
the Hebrew and Aramean 
branches. 

In Mesopotamia. 

In Syria. 

Preserved among the moimt^ns 
of Armenia, Persia, and Meso- 
potamia. 

Originally spoken in North 
Arabia, the parent of the mo- 
dem Arabic. 

Th& parent of the Ekhkili, the 
ancient dialect of South Anibia. 

In Arabia, Syria, and NorUiem 
Africa. 

By a mountain-tribe in Hadra- 
maut. 

Anciently rooken in Ethiopia 
(Abyssinia), but now super- 
seded by its two dialects, the 
Tigr6 and Amharic. 



RIVER-SYSTEM OP ASIA. 



Basins 

inclined 

to— 


Basin. 


Direct 
Length. 


Area in 
Geograr 


Capitals of States and 
Provinces. 


1. The 
Black and 
Mediterra- 
nean Seas. 


*Ziza-Irmak 


400 
100 
100 
200 


28,160 


Sivas (in Room). 
Adana (Itshil). 
Marash. 
Antaki 


Sihoon 

Jihoon 


Orontes 




1 


f Euphrates 

Indus 


850 

960 

800 
200 
660 
820 
500 
550 
880 


196,680 
812,000 

78,000 

81*,600 
92,800 


Brzeroum, Aleppo, Shuster 
(Khiuistan), Khorumabad 
QiiuistanX Bagdat, Mosul 
frurkish Kouidistan), Diar- 
bekir. Van. 

Hyderabad (Scinde), Iskardo 
(BiUtistan), Leh (LadakhX Ba- 
hawulpobe, Lahore (Pun- 
jab), Cashmere, Cabool (Aff- 

Jodhpore, ^mere. 
Baboda (Gujerat). 
Baroche, Surat. 
Mysore, 

Naopore. 

Cuttack. Sumbulpora 


Loony 

Mahi 

Nerbudda and Tapty . . 

Cauvery 

Ki«tn«^h 


Godavery 




Mahanuddy 







* This river was formerly one of great historical importance, as having formed the 
natural boundary between the Median and Lydian empires, d^c. KizU-Irmak means red 
river. 

t From the Greek particle eu, denoting excellence. It was originally called the PhnU or 
nrath, which signifies >Vut^I or /ertiUting. The Arabs call it the ForoL 
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to- 



Basin. 



Direct 
Length. 



Area In 
Qeogra- 
pbical 
Bqxiara 
Kaes. 



Capitals of States and 
Provinces. 



Ganges 



1,000 



Brahmaputra 

Irriwaddy and SaLuon. . 



700 
800 



Meinam and Me-kong.. 

Ghoo-Kiang, or Canton 

Rirer. 
*Tang-tae-]dang 



tHoang-ho 

Amour.... 
Anadir 

Kolyma .. 
Indigirki 

Lena 

Olonek . . 
Tenisei .. 

OW 

Kur 

Volga .... 

Ural 

Amoo .... 

SyrDaria 
Yarkand . . 
Helmund 



1,260 



1»800 



1,100 



1,260 
860 



600 
600 

1,800 
600 

1,960 

1.800 



482,000 



880,000 
881,000 



216,000 
09,200 
647,800 



637,400 



63,360 



107,200 
86,400 

694,400 
76,800 

784,530 

924,800 



Galodtta (Bengal), Patna (Be- 
har), Benares, Allahabad, Sik- 
kim, Khaticandog (Nepaul), 
LucKNOW (Oude), Bewah, 

. Aqba (North-west Provinces;, 
Bhurtpore, Delhi, Bangor, 
Jhansi, Bhopal, Gwaxiob, 
Dholpore, Bundel, Kotah, 
Dhar, J^ppore, Oodypore 
(Hewar), Dewas, Oojein, In- 
aoroL Merut, Bareilly (Bohil- 
cund), Almora (Eumaon). 

Labba (Thibet), Kooch-Behar, 
Tabsibudon (Bhotan). 

MoMOHOBo(Burmah), Pegu, Mu- 
nipore, Moulmein (Tenaaserim 
province). 



Baivkok (Slam), Lanohaso 

(Laos). 
Canton, Kwei-Un (Ewang-se). 

Nankin (Klang-soo), Ngan-king 
(Gan-hway), Woo-chang (Hoo- 
^hX Nan-chang (Kiang-seX 
Chang-sha (Hoo-nan), Kwei- 
yang (Kwi-chowX Ching-too 
(Ze-chuexi), Tun-nan. 

Eae-flmg (Ho-nan), Lan-chow 
(Kan-suh), Se-gan (Shen-se), 
Tae-yuen (Shan-se). 

Saghalien-oula (Manchoorla). 

Aziadir8k(Tchouk-chee coun^>. 



N^nil-kolimsk (Takutsk). 
Zachiversk (Takutak). 
Yakutsk. 

Olensk (Yakutdc). 
Kraisnolarsk (Yeniseisk), 
kutsk, Ouxga (MongoUa): 
Tobolsk, Tomsk. 



L> 



li 



620 
900 
660 



720 
880 
420 



64,640 
397,460 

83,200 
198,600 

237,920 
177,120 
76,380 



Tiflis. 

rSee under " Russia in Eiurope.**) 

Orenbuig. 

Khiva, Meshed (KhoraaaanX 

Herat^ Bokhara, Eunduz. 
Eokan. 

Yarkand (Chinese Turkestan> 
Candahar. 



* Tang-Ue-Kiang implies the river qf the tea of the ocean. 

t Hoang-ho, yellow river. The Chinese ho ia equivalent to the French eau. the Latin aqua. 
to. The Hoang-ho took its name from the quantity of yeUow earth upon its banks, and of 
yeUow mud, of which its bed is principally composed. 
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Turkey in Alia, 

1. BTRtA (with FALEsnxrB), fire Faafaalieks. 

Sl Asia. Hikor, six Paabalicka. 

8. Turkish Armenia, three P&shalicks. 

4. Mbsopotamia and Tukkisu Eourdistait, three Faahalicks. 

PLACES OF KOTE. 



DiTision. 


Fashalick. 


Chief Towns, Ac. 


L Syria (with Pa- 
lestine). 

1 Aoatolia 

S. Turtdah Armenia 

4. Kesopotamla, 
and Turkish 
Kourdistan. 


Aleppo • .*.......... . 


Aleppo, Scanderoon, Beilau, Antloch, 

Tripou, Latakia, Tarsons, JebaiL 

ACRB, Beirout, Doir-el-Ahmar, Saida, Sur, 
Kaisarieh, Baalbec, Bn-Nasirah^Sebaste, 
Nablous. 

Ga2a, Jaffa, El Arish. 

Esh-Sham, Hamah, Hems, Palmyra, Je- 
rusalem, Hebron, Belt-Lahm, Briha. 

SiVAB, Iskelib, Tchorum, Axaasia, Tokat, 
Marsivan, Arab-Gir, Saansun. 

Smyrna, Synopo, Eregri, Bartan, Kutaya, 
Angora, Kankari, Kastamuni, Tosia, 
Scutari, lamid, Adramiti, Bei^gamo, 
Ifamssa, Ak-Hissar, Aidin, Afiimi-Ka- 
ra-Hissar, Eski-Hlasar, Budrum, Makri, 
Khonas, Adalia, Brusa, Isnik. 

Adana, Alaya, Tarsus, Selefkeh. 

Marash, Malatiyeh. 
Nicosia, Famagusta^ Baffa. 
Trebizond; Gunish, Bisah. 
Erzeroum, Sndngan, Mu^ Kara, Ba- 

yazid. 
Van, Ardish, Betlis, Julamerk. 
Baodat, Samara, Basra, Eoma, Shuk-el- 

Shuyuk, Mesjid, Hillah or Babylon, 

Kerbela, Hit, Anah, Kirkissa, Dier. 
Diarbekir, Sert, Kerkisiyah, Kakkah, 

Bir, Palu, Nizibin, Mardin, Harran, 

Mosul, Seun, Til-A&r, Arbel, Amadlah, 
Kerkook, Suleimaniyeh. 


Tripoli 


Acre ..,,., 


Gaza 


Daxnaflcxis 


Biva8,orRoom 

Anatolia 


Adana. or Itshil 

Karamania, or Konieh . 
Marash 


Cyprus 


Trebizond 


Bnseroujn • 


Van .' 


Baffdat 


Diarbekir 


Turkish Kourdistan .. 



NOTES 0^ THE TOWNS. 

Alqspo. Although placed at the edge of a desert, it is sitaated amidst 
extensive pleasore-groands ; desolated by dreadful earthquakes, 1822 and 
1830 ; the commercial emporium of northern Syria, and to a considerable 
extent of Asia Minor, Persia, and Armenia ; celebrated for its sUk and cotton 
manu£EU!tures. 

Seanderoonf Iskendriehf or AlexandreUa : Has the best harbour in Syria. 

Antakia, or ATiMoch: Built by Seleucus Nicator, B.o. 300; the name of 
" Christian ** originated here (Acts xi 26) ; now a decaying town. 

Tripoli (anciently, IHpoliSy Turk. Tarablus). In the midst of luxuriant 
^udens, and the ruins of the architecture of the middle ages ; taken by the 
Crusaders in 1108, when its magnificent library was destroyed ; exports soap 
and sponges. 

Latakia (anciently, Laodioea) : One of the most thriving and im|)ortant 
places in modem Syria ; has a noble and very ancient triumphal gate \ its far- 
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fJEuned tobacco, Latakia, is largely exported, and is so mucli esteemed by 
•smokers that it sells at very high prices ; visited by Julius Caesar. 

Tarsous (the Tarsus of Scripture) : Birthplace of St. Paul. 

Acre^ Akkttf or St. Jean (TAcre (anciently Ptolemais\ forms, as it were, 
the key to Palestine ; of great consequence in the times of the Crusades, when 
it was frequently contested ; reduced to a heap of ruins by the British fleet in 
1840. 

BeiroiU or BeyrotU (anciently Berytus) ; One of the chief ports of Syria ; 
valuable coal and iron-mines in its neighbourhood. 

Saida (anciently SicUyti, or Oreat Zidon) : One of the most ancient cities in 
the world, and the oldest in Phoenicia ; was long celebrated for its manufacture 
of glass, the discovery of the substance of which was, it is said, made 
here. 

Si/r or Tyre (anciently Tyrus) : One of the most noted cities of antiquity ; 
eleven hundred years before Christ the Tyrians were famous for their skill 
(see Isaiah xxiii. 8) ; was one of the most commercial places in the ancient 
world ; was besieged with success bv Shalraanezer and Nebuchadnezzar, and, 
B.C. 322, was taken and sacked by Alexander the Great — the beginning of its 
downfal, which the devastation occasioned by the Crusades completed ; 
harbour is now nearly choked up with sand. 

Kaisarieh (anciently Ccesarea) : Gentiles first received into the CJhristian 
church here ; built by Herod the Great at immense expense ; made by Herod 
the capital of Judaea ; afterwards the residence of the Roman governors ; 
reduced to ruins by the Crusaders ; Crimen studied and wrote here ; birthplace 
of Eusebius, the distinguished church historian. 

Baalbec or Heliopolis was famed for its temple of Jupiter, bmlt by 
Antoninus Pius, ruins of which still remain ; Venus was also revered here ; 
was a place of note till the time of the Moslem invasion. 

En-Nasirdh (anciently Nazareth) : Here our Saviour, with Joseph and Mary 
who resided here, passed thirty years of his life ; now contains about three 
thousand inhabitants, the most of whom are nominal Christians. 

Sebaste (anciently Samaria) : Capital of the kingdom of Israel till carried 
away captive by Shalmanezer, b.o. 720 ; the first Christian church out of 
Jerusalem planted here ; was for two hundred years the seat of idolatry and 
the subject of prophetic denunciations ; Tazed to the ground by John Hyrcanus 
(Micah i. 5, 6) ; rebuilt with magnificence by Herod ; now a mere village 
surrounded by gardens and* plantations. 

Nahlous or Ndbaliis (anciently Sheekem and Neapolis) : The capital of Israel 
sometime prior to the founding of Samaria ; was the principal seat of tiie 
Samaritan worship till the introduction of Christianity ; Abraham and Jacob 
dwelt here, and in it, also, the latter, under an oak, buried the false gods of 
his family, as he removed from Bethel on his return from Padan-Aram ; 
became, under Joshua, a Levitical city of refuge, and a centre of union to the 
several tribes ; when sold to the Midianites Joseph's brethren were feeding 
their flocks near this city ; Joseph buried here ; particularly memorable as 
the seat of the revolt of the ten tribes under Rehoboam and Jeroboam ; still 
a town of some importance. 

Oaza (Arab. Guzzeh) : One' of the five cities of the Philistines ; scene of 
many of the feats, and of the death, of Samson, and of other events recorded 
in Scripture ; near it the eunuch of Ethiopia was baptized by Philip ; has 
now manu&ctures of cotton fabrics and soap ; a principal entrepdt for caravans 
between Egypt and Syria. 

Jaffa or Taffa (the Scripture Joppa) : At this place Jonah embarked for 
Tarshish ; here, also, was the residence of Peter, when Cornelius, the first 
Gentile convert, sent for him (Acts x.) ; has a trade in doth, fruits, and com, 
-1^ in coral— the produce of tlie neighbourhood* 
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E8'Sham (the Damascus or Damesek of Scripture) : Believed to be the most 
ancient city in the world ; is certainly one of the most ancient on record ; 
throngh frequently devastated, it has always risen again and flourished ; 
formerhr gained great reputation in the manufacture of sword-blades ; became, 
under Julian, a magnificent city ; memorable for the marvellous vision of Saul, 
who was on his way here from Jerusalem ; is now a place of considerable 
importance, being one of the greatest emporia of trade in this part of the 
world. 

Hamdh (ancientlv ffamath) was the northern limit of the territory of the 
Israelites ; name changed by the Macedonian Greeks to Epiphania, in honor 
of Antiochus Epiphanes ; in the fourteenth century, a.d., the Arabian geo- 
grapher, Abulfeda, was its prince; modem town contains 30,000 people, 
2,500 of whom are Greek Christians, a few Syrians, some Jews, the rest 
Moslems. 

ffems or ffoms (anciently Er/iesa) : The residence, in the time of Strabo, of 
independent Arabian princes ; was famous for its great temple of the sun ; the 
scene, a.d. 273, of a decisive battle between Queen Zenobia and Aurelian. 

Palmyra (the Scripture Tadmor) : In the midst of the Syrian desert 
between Damascus and the Euphrates, which, in its gloomy magnificence, 
presented an appearance singularly impressive ; among its remains are ancient 
temples and palaces surrounded by splendid colonnades of white marble, which 
are sjtill to he seen, the most remarkable of which are those of a portion of a 
temple of the sun ; its ambitious queen, Zenojpia^ was vanquished by Aurelian, 
and carried captive by him to Rome. 

Jerusalem : The most renowned city in the world, connected, as its past 
history is, with so many of the events recorded in Scripture and elsewhere ; 
within its walls David the Psalmist composed his beautiful songs; here 
Solomon built his temple ; here Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and most of the 
prophets and mighty men of the Old Testament history dwelt, triumphed, or 
suffered ; here, at length, "in the fulness of time,'* the angel of God appeared 
to the high priest Zacharias, and announced to him that he should have a son, 
the forenmner of the Messiah, who first manifested his divine mission and 
wisdom in disputing with the doctors; the scene of our Lord's teaching, 
working of miracles, and sufferings ; abandoned and levelled to the ground by 
the Romans, a.d. 70; rebuilt by Hadrian, a.d 135 ; taken by the Persians 
in 614 ; captured by the Saracens under Omar in 637 ; by the Crusaders, 1099 ; 
re-captured by the Turks, 1187, since which time it has remained under their 
galling yoke. 

Beit'Lahm (anciently Bethlehem and Ephrath) was called Bethlehem -Judah 
to distinguish it from another Bethlehem in Zebulon ; scene of the book of 
Ruth ; birthplace of David, and of his famous nephews Joab, Abishai, and 
Asahel ; fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 6) ; for ever memorable as having 
given birth to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; according to tradition, a 
grotto under the Greek chapel in this city contains the manger of the nativity. 

Sivas: Large transit-trade ; manufactures of coarse woollen fabrics. 

TokcU (ancient Eudokia) : An important depdt for agricultural produce. 

Smyrna (Turk., Ismir) : At the head of a deep bay, forming an excellent 
harbour, which has, from time immemorial to the present, given it vast 
commercial importance (population, nearly 150,000) ; imports alone valued at 
£6,000,000 annually ; residence of the consuls from most of the European 
states ; here Polycarp, the disciple of John, labored and suffered martyrdom ; 
birthplace, it is said, of Homer. 

Svnope or Siiumb : Of ancient and modem fame, the latter derived from the 
discreoitable attack made upon it by the Russian fleet, in 1853, when four 
thousand Turks were cruelly butcheted, and the Turkish vessels lying in 
its hurbonr wantonly destroyed ; long fiemious for its commerce. 

B 
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Eregri, or Erekli (anciently Heradea Pontica) : The point of embarkation 
on their way homeward of Xenophon and the ten thousand Greeks ; has 
lately become of importance through the discovery, near it, of good coal ; 
shipbuilding yards ; exports of timber, silk, and wax. 

Kvlaya (anciently CoiycswnC) : On the high-road between Constantinople 
and Aleppo ; extensive trade in goats'-hair, wool, and agricultural pro- 
duce. 

Angora (anciently Ancyro^ : Citadel, defended by a double wall ; consi- 
derable remains of Byzantine architecture ; long celebrated for its beautiM \ 
Angora goats'-hair, the length and softness of which are evidently to be 
attributed to an extreme climate ; the quantity of wool annually exported 
amounts to 600,000 okahs (or 1,250,000 lbs.), of which, however, only 
500,000 lbs. are of the most valuable fleece ; the army of Baja^d, the 
Ottoman Sultan, was despatched here by Tamerlane, in 1402. 

Sendiiri (anciently Chryaopolia) was the port of Chalcedon, where the 
fourth general council took place, 451 A.D. 

Ismid (anciently Nicomeaia) was the residence of the kings of Bithynia, 
and, during a time of short-lived splendor, exalted, under Dioclesian, into 
the Roman capital ; was the residence of Hannibal and the younger Pliny, 
and the birthplace of Arrian, the historian. 

Bruaa (ancieutly Prusa) : One of the most considerable towns in the 
present day of Asia Minor. 

I9nik (anciently Niecea) : Famous for its ecclesiastical councils held during 
the period of the Lower Empire. 

Manissa (anciently Magnesia ad Sipylum) : Celebrated for its loadstones, 
called, from it, magnets ; the scene of the victory obtained over Antiochus the 
Great by the two Scipios. 

Bergamo (anciently Pergamos) was the residence, before the (Ilhristian era, 
of the celebrated kings of the femily of Attains, and a seat of literature and 
the arts. 

Ak-Hiasar (anciently Thyatira) : Famous, in former times, for the art of 
dyeing ; Lydia, a seller of purple, and of this place, was converted at Philippi 
by St. Paul (Acts xvi. 14, 15, 40) ; has an active trade with Smyrna in 
scarlet cloth. 

Afium-KarorHissar grows, in its vicinity, large quantities of opium, 

Eski'Hissar (anciently Laodicea) contains many sepulchral monuments 
and imposing ruins, which attest its former greatness ; here, according to 
Eusebius, the apostle Paul was crucified ; is celebrated for a hot spring which 
possesses remarkable petrifying properties. 

Bvdrum (anciently HaZicamassus) : Here were obtained the noted marbles 
of Halicamassus, now in the British Museum ; birthplace of Herodotus and 
Dionysius. 

Adama,: Surrounded by groves, mulberry, fig, peach, apricot, olive-trees, 
and vineyards ; trade in wool, cotton, com, and frmts. 

Tarsus: Dear to the memory of the Christian as the birthplace of the 
apostle Paul; was at that time large and populous — "no mean city"— and 
distinguished for its schools and learned men in which it took rank with 
Athens and Alexandria. 

KomUh (anciently Iconivm) : Visited by St. Paul in his apostolic journeys ; 
was, for some centuriefs afterwards, one of the most flourishing cities in Asia 
Minor ; now a walled town inhabited by Moslems ; rich in valuable products, 
such as apricots, wine, cotton, &o. ; carries on a considerable trade with 
Smjrma by means of caravans. 

Ak-Shehr : On the ruins of the once famous Antioch in Pisidia. 

Kaisarieh (anciently Ccesarea Mazaca) : Demosthenes, its Roman governor, 
here resisted for a time the Persian arms, by which, however, thousands of 
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the unfortunate inhabitants were massacred ; carries on a considerable trade ; 
in its yicinity are mines of iron and steel. 

Manuh has a castle which overlooks an extensive and fertile plain. 

Baffa (anciently Pajphos) : Visited by travellers on account of its classic 
associations. 

Trehizmid (anciently Trapexus) : Founded by the Greeks in ages beyond the 
reach of authentic records ; connected with the history of Xenophon and his 
celebrated retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, after the defeat and death of Chrrus 
the Younger at the battle of Cunaxa, in Mesopotamia ; is strongly fortified ; 
natural entrepdt for European trade with Armenia, Transcaucasia, and North 
Persia ; its exports amounted, in 1846, to nearly £500,000, and its imports to 
£1,600,000. 

Erzeroum: On a plain more than 6,000 feet high ; has an extraordinary 
climate ; very flounshing, with manufacturers of carpets, leather, &c., and 
considerable transit-trade. 

Kcvrs: Houses built of black basalt ; noted in modem history for its pro- 
longed siege by the Russians, in 1855. 

Vcm contains some remarkable antiquities attributed to Semiramis ; well 
fortified ; has a good trade. 

BeUU: Surrounded by spacious gardens, but, owing to the predatory habits 
of the Eourds, has little external trade ; near it the Persians, in 1544, 
defeated Solyman the Magnificent 

Jidamerk : The principal town of the Nestorian Christians. 

Bagdat was the favored capital of the caliphs, and the principal city of 
the Islam people, when it was one of the most magnificent cities in the world, 
many specimens of its grandeur in those days yet remaining ; is still the seat 
of considerable trade ; modem streets, unusually narrow ; near it were 
Ctesiphon and Seleucia, the former the capital of the Parthian Empire 
(Gen. X. 10), the latter the once powerful capital of Western Asia. 

Basra or Bassora: The emporium of the maritime commerce of this portion 
of Asiatic Turkey ; although, however, favorably situated for trade, Basra is 
unhealthy, devastating fevers each year carrying off the inhabitants of a city 
once among the proudest of the east. 

Billah : Amidst the ruins of the " glory of the nations," the ancient 
Babylon, and one of the most magnificent and celebrated cities of the ancient 
world. 

Diarhekir had cotton looms constantly at work in the time of its pros- 
perity, and enjoyed an active trade in gall-nuts ; its commerce, however, is 
now almost annihilated. 

Harran (the Haran of Scripture) : Abraham removed hither from Ur on 
his journey towards Canaan ; the scene of the defeat of Crassus by the 
Parthians, B.C. 53 ; now a small place in the occupation of a few Bedouin 
Arabs. 

Orfah (the ^*Ur of the Chaldees" of Scripture) : Birthplace of Abraham, 
Nahor, and Lot ; has now a considerable trade, and enjoys the advantage of 
being one of the chief stations in the great caravan route between Aleppo 
and Bagdat. 

Mosul : Opposite to the great Assyrian capital, Nineveh, the mins of which 
were not brought to light till M. Batta, the French consular agent at Mosul, 
in 1842, commenced excavations ; in these brilliant discoveries, the name of 
our own distinguished countryman, Mr. A. H. Layard, should not be lost 
sight of ; Mosul is more flourishing than Turkish cities in general, and enjoys 
a considerable share of caravan traffic. 

Arhel or Erhil (anciently Arhela) : The scene of the final and decisive 
victory gained by Alexander the Great (b.o. 881) over Darius. 

s2 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Syria. Said to be derived from Bur or Tyre, once its most famous city. 
It is known in the Bible as Aram, by Europeans as Syria, and by Asiatics as 
Belad-el-Sham, or ihe country to the lefl. When the Mohammedans of Mecca 
direct their ftu^es to the rising snn, while at their devotions, Syria is to their 
left. 

Antioch was built by Seleucus Nicator in honor of his father Antiockus. 

Tripoli received its name from the circumstance that the three cities of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Aradus, each sent a colony here. 

BeiroiU (in Scripture, Berntha) was also called Coloma Felix Julia in the 
time of Augustus, who thus named it in honor of his daughter JtUia. 

Anatolia, or AnadoU, signifies the east, being perfectly identical in meaning 
with the French LewvirU. 

Palmyra and Tadmor signify the place or dty of palm-trees. Palmyra gave 
name to a district which surrounded it, eaUed Palmyrene. 

Scutari is a corrupted Persian word implying a courier ; this place has long 
been the starting-post of couriers and caravans bound for inland Asia from the 
capitaL 

Ak-Hissar implies white castle; Eshi Hissar, old castle; and Afium-Kara- 
Hissar, the black castle ofopivm, from the large quantity of opiwm, grown in 
its neighbourhood. 

Kaisarieh is merely a Turkish corruption of the ancient name, Caisarea, so 
named from the Soman Emperors in the time of its greatest power. 

Baalbec, in Hebrew or S^niac, signifies the dty of Baal, of which the Greek 
Heliopolis is a translation. 

Trebizond, which was built in the form of a parallelogram (the Greek 
trapesus) took its name from its shape. 

Kourdistwn. The cofimtry (from stati, a country, &c.) of the Kourds, a 
warlike people, whose subjection to the Ottoman Porte is little more than 
nominal. 

Laodicea was founded b^ Seleucus Nicator, and was named in honor of his 
mother. Julius Coesa/r visited it on his way to Pontus from Asia, and there 
are medals on which, in honor of him, it is called Juliopolis. 

ffara/n, in all probability, derived its name frx)m Haran, the father of Lot, 
and brother of Abraham. 

Mesopotamia. The Greek name for the country hetvjt&n, the rimers Tigris 
and Euphrates, from meso9, middle or between, and potamos, a river. It is 
called in Scripture Aram-Naharaim, that is Aram (or Sjnia) between the rivers. 

Physically, Mesopotamia was divided into Northern and Southern. The 
northern division was remarkably ftrtile, and was therefore called Padan- 
Aram, or fertile Syria. Mesopotamia is now called Al-Jezireh or the island, 
in allusion, of course, to its position. 

JHarbekir, the teTUs or dwellings of BeHr, an Arab chieftain. 
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TMl>iilar 7!6w of the Geography «f Paleitine. 



*Tzibe8 of laraeL 



Chief Towns. 



Forty-^ht Lavitical 



Citiea of 
Refuge. 




Aocho, Tyre* Sidon, 

Aphek. 
Ziphron, Hasor, Gen- 

neaareth, Magdala. 
Bhimron, Bethlehem, 

Qittah-kepher. 

Jeereel, Shimem .... 
Endor, Besek, Doihan 

Samaria, Shiloh. Be- 
thel. 

Jericho, Ramah (and 
Ihe viUaffe$ of Be- 
thany and Beth- 
phage). 

Oath, Timnath, Ash- 
dod, Joppa. 

Askelon, Gasa, Beer- 
aheba, Hormah. 

Jerusalem, Bethle- 
hem. 



Oadara, Oergeaa . . . 
Suocofh, Fenuel . . . 
Bethabara, Sibmah . 



Abdon, Mishal, Hel- 

kath, Rehob. 
Hammothdor, Kartan 

Jokneam, Eartah, 
Dimnah, NahalaL 

Kishon, Dabareh, Jar- 

muth, Kngannim. 
Tanach, Gathrimmon. 

Eil]ijaim, Geser, Beth- 

horon. 
Gibeon, Geba, Ana- 

thoth, Almon. 



Gathrimmon, A^alon, 
Gibbethon, Eltekeh. 



Jattir, Juttah, TJb- 
nah, Eshtemoa, 
Debir, Holon, Beth- 
shemesh. 

Ashtaroth, Beeflh- 

terah. 
Mahanaim, Heshbon, 

Jaser. 
Jahazah, Mephaath, 

Kedemoth. 



Shechem. 



Arba, or 
Hebron. 



Golan in 
Bashan. 

Ramoth 
Gilead. 

Berar. 





Bomaa Tetrarchiea. 




Il 


Northern.. 

Midland.. 
Southern.. 
Eastern .. 

South .... 


1. Galilee .... 

2. Samaria.... 
8. Judaea .... 

4. Fenea 

And afterwards, 
6. Idunuea, or 

Edom. 


Tiberias, Bethaaida, Chonudn, Gana, Capernaum, 

Naisareth, Nain, Ptolemals. 
Samaria, Gilgal, Sharon, Antipatris. 
Jerusalem, Joppa, Jericha 
CiBsarea, Philfiq;}!, Gadara. 

SelA, Kadesh (in the Wildenieaa of ZIn.) 



• The f!«»i**»ii««^ trOMS were thus located :— 




IstaeUtlsh. 


Omaanttish. 


A sher (west of libanus) 


Sidonians. 

Unknown. . 

Periseite& 

Ferissttes. 

Hivites. 

Hivltes. 

Jebusites. 

Amorites, Hittltes. 

Philistines. 

PhilistineiL 

IfoaUtes. 

Kingdom of fiaaban. 


NaphtaU (north-west of Lake Tiberias) 


Zetoon (west of Lake Tiberias) '. 


Inmnhar rPlain of Eadraelon) 




JBphiafm (south of West Manaaseh) 


Bfmlmnin <port>i-v4wt of the Dead'Sm) 


Judah (west of the Dead Sea) 


Simeon (south-west of Judah) 


Dan (north of Simeon) .' 


Reuben feast of the Dead Sea) 


OadirnorOi of Reuben) - . . ' 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE OEOOBAPHT OF PALESTINE-Ceofrftniced). 



Namen by which tho 
Oountry has been 
vaiioualy known. 



Assignable reasons for the imposition of 
these Names. 



Befoences. 



1. Oanaan. 



2. The Land of the 
Hebrews. 



S. The Land of Israel 

4. The Land of Judah 

5. The Promised Land 

6. The Holy Land .... 



7. Palestine. 



From Canaan^ the votmgest son of Ham, 
amongst whose eleven sons the coimtry 
was originally apportioned. 

L From the Hebrev»^ or pauert owTy be- 
cause Abraham, their ancestor, paued 
over the Euphrates in order to sATive at 
the ooimtry to which God would *' call " 
him. 2. From £6er, Abraham's ancestor. 

From Itrad^ another name for Jacob .... 

From JtuUiht the principal canton, &c. . . 

It was promiaed with an oath to the pos- 
terity of the patriarchs for an everlast- 
ing possession. 

This name is first used by the prophet 
Zechariah (ii 12) as being the land 
ekogen by Ood as the residence of his 
"peculiar people," and as the plaoe 
where his sanctuary was established 
and his presence visibly manifested. 
Christians use this name in a much 
higher sense, inasmuch as it was the 
scene of the incarnation, miracles, and 
sufferings (A our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

1. From the PhUuAina^ who dwelt along 
the south-west coast. 2. Dr. Kitto 
derives it from peluhet, the land qf the 
vaiuierere. 



(Gen. xiii. 12. 
Exod. xvi 36. 
Josh. V. 10—12. 



^Gen. xL 15. 



( 1 Sam. viiL 19. 
1 2 Kings vi. 23. 

(2 Chron. ix. 11. 
2 Chron. xvil 2. 
Haggai,L 14. 
{0«n.xil 7. 
Ex. xxxiii.1. 
Numb. xiv. 16, SO 
Heb. zi 19. 



Mountains. 



Rivers and Brooks. 



Dikes and Wells. 



Hount Lebanon . . . 
Mount NaphtaU . . . 

Mount Tabor 

Motmt Beatitudes . 
Mount Carmel . . . 
Mount Herman ... 



Waters of Lebanon 
Jordan; Kishon 



■A 



Waters of Merom ; Sea of 
Galilee, Gennesareth, 
or Tiberias. 



Mount GUboa... 

Mount Ebal 

MoimtGerisim . 
Mount Ephraim . 
HUlofGaash ... 



Part of the Jordan ; 
Gaash and the Che- 
rith ; Eimah, or River 
ofBeeds 



Jacob's Well. 



Mount Bethel .... 
Rock of Rimmon 

Mount Sion 

Mbunt Moriah.... 
Mount of Olives . . 
Rook of Etam 



Waters of Jericho, Esh- | 
coLandBesor ; Sorek;j 
Cedron, or Kidron ,* 1 
River ofEgypt ... 



*Lacus Asphaltites, or 
Dead Sea; Pools of 
Siloam, Solomon, and 
Bethesda ; Well of 
Beersheba ; Pools of 
Qihon. 



Hill of I 

Misar Hill 

Mount OUead 

Mount Poor 

Mountains of Abarim 

Mount Nebo 

Mount Flqgah 



Waters of Bethabara,> 
Gadara, or Jarmouk ; 
River Jabbok ; Waters 
of Nimrim ; Shittim : 
Anion J 



Seaof Jaier. 



* See note oppodto. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Sainaria, From Shemer, of whom Omri purchased the site for two talents 
(£684 sterling). It was afterwards called SebasU by King Herod, in honor of 
AwgiLsttis. 

Percea, From the Greek perarij beyond, because situated, with respect to 
Greece, beyond the Jordan. 

Jordan. From jor^ river^ and Dan, the canton in which it has its source. 

Beth, in Hebrew, signifies Jumse, and is frequently employed in the 
topography of the Holy Land ; thus. Bethel = the home of Ood; Betheada, 
hauae of mercy; Bethany, house of song or affliction; Bethlehem ^ house of 
bread; &c. Beer^ again, is of frequent recurrence, and means a well; for 
example, Beersheba signifies the well of the oath or seven (Gen. zxi. 30 — 32). 
Its modem (Arabic) appellation is Bir-es-Seba. * . 

Jerusalem. Probably identical ^vith Salem, of which Melchisedek was king, 
B.G. 1913. About 500 years afterwards it fell into the possession of the 
Jebttsites. Hence its name as Jebus-sakm, or Jerusalem. Its Hebrew name is 
Jenischalem ; Greek and Roman, Jffierosolyma ; while the Mohammedans call 
it Kuddish (or The Holy), and The Lady of Kingdoms. Herodotus speaks of it 
under the name of Cadytv>s^ in allusion to its holiness^ it being a corruption of 
Kedosha, or Holy City. The Emperor Hadrian sent a Roman colony to 
Jerusalem, and csdled the city ^lia CapUoliwiy after the name of his family. 

CoBsarea Philippi was almost entirely rebuilt hj Philip the Tetrarch, by 
whom it was designated Coesarea, in honor of Tiberius the emperor, and 
Philippi after himself. It was also named Neronias by Agrippa, out of 
respect to Nero. 

Tiberias. Both town and lake were so named by Herod Antipas, tetrarch 
of Galilee, in honor of Tiberius Ccesar^ his friend and patron. 

PtolemaXs was greatly improved and enlarged by Ptolemy Philadelphus of 



Antipatris. So named by Herod, by whom it was built, after his father 
Antipater. * 

Capernaum^ The city of consolation or comfort, being derived from caph^r, 
a village, and nahum, a comforter. 

* AnalyaiB of the waters of the Dead Sea : — 

Muriate of lime S'dSO parts. 

Muriate of magnesia 10246 „ 

Muriate of soda 10*860 „ 

Sulphate of lime 0054 „ 

24-680 „ 
Water 76*420 „ 

100 000 „ 

The Dead Sea, or, in Latin, Mare 3fortuu7n^ was so named from its dreary appearanoe, 
which exhibits but few signs of either anixnal or vegetable life. We find it spoken of at 
different times as The Sea qf the Plain^ from its sitiiation in the Bl Ohor, or reaion of tU- 
preetion : Tht SaU Sea : Th* Eaet Shi, to distinguish it from the West Sea, or Mediterranean ; 
The Sea of Sodom, because it envelopes the oities of Sodom, Qomorrah, Ac ; l>y Josephus 
and the classicftl writers. Lake A»phaUUf», from its bituminous and nU^vreoue oharacter, 
the Greek a*phaUo» meaning bitumen; by the Arabs, Bahr-IM, or the Sea of Lat^ a name 
which refers to the connexion of this lake with the histozy of Xof ; Ac (See Cien. xiv. : 
Deut. iv. 40, to.) 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE. 

AraJby in Hebrew, imples U> mix or to mingle^ and was given to the 
inliabitants of the country called after them Arabia, because they were a 
mixed people, consisting of Amalekites, Ishmaelites, Madianites, and Cushites. 
Arabia is the Ctosh of the Bible, which, in our translation, is rendered 
iEthiopia ; this must, however, be taken as the Asiatic, and not as the 
African, Ethiopia. The names of the three parts into which Arabia is divided 
by Ptolemy and some later writers were — (1) Arabia PetrcBa, either so named 
firom its soil, which is of an mifruitful and rocky character, or from Petra, its 
chief town ; (2) Arabia Deserta, a name characteristic of the region to which 
it is applied, which is a lonesome desolate desert; (3) Arabia Felix, which 
derived its appellation from its gre&t fertility. It may be here remarked that 
the surrounding nations very erroneously believed that the spices which were 
im'^rted into this division of Arabia from India were the productions of this 
region ; but although, in this sense of the term, AraMa Felix, which means 
Arahia the Happy, is a questionable title, there can be no doubt that, from' 
the gold and other valuables that it yieldeid, the designation is far from being 
an inappropriate one. 

Hedjaz implies the coimtry of pilgrimage. 

Jiddah is an Arabian name meaning rich ; and, as Jiddah is probably richt 
than any town of the same size in the Turkish dominations, the epithet is vei 
applicable. 

Yemen signifies the south ; and Nedjcd, highland. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Persia was so named from Paristan^ or FarSy anciently called Pemi, It is 
called Iran (pron, Eraim) by the natives. 

Azerbijan means the comUry of fire^ in allusion, most likely, to its having 
been the seat of ^q fire-worshippers. 

Balfroosh implies the mart of burdens; and Biishire, pro^rly Atn^Shehr^ 
^Q father of cUies, *" 

MINOR NOTES. 

Exports and Impobts. — The articles exported consist of native produce and 
manufactures, in exchange for Indian goods and European merchandise, 
and include dates and ol£er dried fruits, carpets, shawls, silks (both raw 
and manufactured), horses, camels, skins, saJ-ammonia, assafoetida, 
naphtha, amber, sulphur, rice, madder, gall-nuts, and saffron ; these, in 
1857, amounted to £570,000. Imports: — sugar, indigo, spices, rhubarb 
and numerous drugs, diamonds and other precious stones from India, and 
a variety of manufactured goods from Europe. The maritime traffic 
carried on by means of the Caspian is in the hands of Russia, while that 
of the Persian Gulf is partiy in the possession of the English, and partly 
of the Sultan of Muscat. These, in 1857, amoimted to £996,000. 

Government. — ^A despotic monarchy, the sovereign, who nominally has 
complete control over the lives and property of his subjects, being styled 
the/S^o^. 

PopiTLATiON. — About one-fourth of the population is said to consist of wan- 
dering commimities, who, by the nature of their occupation, form a 
distinct class, termed Ilyaia, 

Lanoitaoe. — ^The languages are very numerous, the primitive tjrpe of which is 
the Zend, which is closely allied to the Sanscrit. In history may be 
mentioned the names of Mirkhond, Tabarf, Abu-Said-Abdmlah, and 
Mohammed Easim Ferishta; and, in poetry, Firdiisi, Ansari, Anwarf, 
and, more particularly, Hafiz and Sadi (also a moral philosopher), both 
natives of Sliiraz. rersia also possesses numerous works on ethics, 
theology, jurisprudence, and grammar— these last of a superior character. 

Religion. — The Ilyats are of the Sunnite sect ; the Parsees are fire-wor- 
shippers ; and the Taujiks, Mohammedans of the Sheah sect. 

Its Minerals are : — 
Salt generally 

iMazanderan \ 
CfSb^ I ^^* ^°^® exported. 
Sherherderabad ] 

^ !fr^ 

Sulphur Demavend. 

Tnrnuoises J Mines at Nishapur, let by the Crown for £2,700 

1 ) T>er annum. 



( per annum. 

(White 
Marble ] Black \ Near Hamadan. 

( Red and black 
Freestone and slate. 



Ei^ 
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Its Animaus are : — 

Horses, which can travel 900 miles 
in 11 successiye days, and 358 
miles in 58 hours. 

Camels of three kinds. 

Mules, asses, cows, sheep. 

Wolves. 

Boars. * 

Tigers. ^ 

Jackals. 



Foxes. 

Deers and antelopes. 

Hares. 

Quails. 

Pigeons. 

Partridges. 

Eaffles. 

Vmtures. 

Falcons. 



The Revenue of Persia is £8,000,000 fixed, and, in addition, dE8,000,000 
irregular. 
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MINOR NOTES. 

Exports and Im3>ort8. — Eacporta: — Assafodtida, madder, dried fruits, &c. 
Imports : — ^gold, jewellery, fire-arms, liardware, glass, paper, tea, sugar, 
broadcloth, velvet, chintzes, muslins, &c. 

Monet. — ^A cowrie is one-tenth of a penny ; a kusira, 'OSBrf. ; a ghaz, 2 
knsiras ; a shahi, 1 '%%Qd, ; a rupee, la. M. ; a tilla, II5. 9(2. 

MiNEBALS. — Gold, coal, rock-salt ; and copper, iron, and lead, which are 
believed to be abundant in the north and east. 

Vegetable Productions. — Ginger, turmeric, sugar-cane, castor-oil plant, 
madder, tobacco, &c. 

The Lanquaoe of the Affghans is called the Pushtoo^ a dialect essentially 
different from the Persian, although it contains many words belonging to 
that tongue, and is commonly written in the Persian characters. 

In Religion the Affghans are almost uniformly Mohammedans, and are mem- 
bers of the Stmnite or orthodox persuasion. In religious matters, therefore, 
they are opposed to the Persians, who are principally Shee-ites. 

In 1789 the Army numbered 100,000. The Revenue amounts, at the 
highest, to £2,000,000^ 
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MINOR NOTES. 

Peoductions. — Animal : — ^the mouse, in the steppes ; the buffiJo, wfld horse, 
saiga, antelope, yak, argali, leopard, wolf, lox, and hare, in Bokhara, 
KMya, and Kunduz ; the bat, tortoise, and lizard, in the deserts ; and 
scorpions, locusts, hawks, plovers, wild pigeon, and water fowl. Vege- 
table : — ^wheat, barley, rice, cotton, flax, hemp, linseed ; gi'apes, melons, 
and mulberries, in Bokhara ; and tobacco and rhubarb. Mineral : — rubies 
and lapis-lazuli. 

People. — ^The most numerous among the settled tribes are the Tanjiks, who 
are believed to be of Persian or Arabian origin, and who speak the true 
Persian tongue. The Religion of the Tanjiks is Mohammedan, but 
Soofeeism, or free-thinking, prevails to a limited extent. 

Exports and Imports. — Exports: — silk and cotton stuflFs, sabres, knives, and 
other such like weapons, /wiporte .--^brocades, muslins, shawls, and sugar ; 
British and other manufactured goods from Europe, through Russia ; 
porcelain, tea, musk, and rhubarb, from Chinese Turkestan ; and wool 
from Thibet. 
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NOTES ON THE TOWNS. 

Calcutta : The splendid capital of Britisli India, as Benares is tiie Hindoo, 
and Delhi the Mohammedan, capital ; contains, among other buildings, the 
residence of the viceroy, bishop's college, a valnabk and well-snpported 
religious institution, elegantly erected in the Gothic style of architecture. 
Calcutta is defended by Fort William (so named iu honor of William III.), 
the largest fortress in India, capable of accommodating a very laige garrison ; 
while an infant settlement in it was taken, in 1756, by Surajah DowLah 
when 146 Europeans were confined in the celebrated "black hole*' (123 
of whom perished in one night, from great heat, thirst, and suffocation), 
an act that was avenged very speedily. The trade of Calcutta, which is 
unrivalled in Asia, is immense, its annual exports exceeding £5,000,000 
sterling, and its annual imports amounting to £2,000,000 ; has acquired the 
title of the " city of palaces. 

Flossy : The seat of Lord Clive's decisive victory over Surajah Dowlah, in 
1757, which established British supremacy in India. 

Moorshedabad : A large native town, extremely unhealthy ; was the capital 
of Bengal till superseded by the present metropolis in British India ; has 
considerable manufactures of silks, embroidery, carpets, &c. 

PcUna was the scene of a frightftil massacre in 1763, when 200 Englishmen 
were murdered in cold blood by the Nabob of Patna, Meer Cossim ; has a 
large trade in rice, opium, sugar, indigo, saltpetre, and wheat. 

Burdvxm : Iron and coal-mines near it. 

Pumeah cultivates, to a considerable extent, indigo. 

Gaya : One of the celebrated places of native pilgrimage, 100,000 pilerims, 
it is said, visiting it annually. The birthplace,' it is believed, of Boodh, the 
founder of Buddhism. 

Behar produces cotton, sugar, and opium in immense quantities. 

Dacca : Formerly a principal seat of the native manufacture of muslins and 
light cotton fiibrics ; a number of schools maintained by the Baptist Mission ; 
its ruins are infested with snakes, tigers, and other noxious creatures. 

Islamahad or CkUtagong formerly enjoyed considerable trade, more parti- 
cularly in the export of rice, now Iransierred to Aracan ; was then noted for 
its ship-building, now transferred to Moulmein ; was ceded by the Nabob of 
Bengal to the British in 1760. 

Ara4xm : Extremely unhealthy ; taken from the Burmese in 1825. 

Rangoon : Wrested by the Bntish from the Burmese in 1824, but afterwards 
restored; captured again by the British in 1852, and is now a British 
possession ; has considerable trade. 

Promt : Surrounded by gardens and rice-grounds ; was captured by the 
British in 1825, and again in 1852. 

Pegu fell, like Prome, into the hands of the British in the years 1825 
and 1852. 

Moulmein has extensive ship-building yards, supplied by the immense 
forests of teak in its neighbourhood ; possesses a great export trade ; is a good 
military station. 

George Town : One of the neatest towns in this part of India ; has an 
unrivalled position for commerce ; *' nowhere in the world are so many 
different races assembled in so small a space." 

Singapore has a commodious harbour, protected by a fort ; a central 
emporium for the trade of the China and Java seas, and is one of the most 
important towns for commerce in this part of the globe ; one of the penal 
settlements of British India ; taken ^ssession of by Sir Stamford Baffles in 
1818, and afterwards confirmed in British possession by treaty. 

Benares: A crowded seat (pop. 186,000) of native industry and aaper- 
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stition ; one of the most sacred cities of the Hindoos, the temples of which 
are always crowded with swanns of pilgrims and devotees ; contains a thousand 
Hindoo temples and 333 mosques, foremost among which is the magnificent 
mosque of Aurungzehe; has numerous wealthy bankers and dealers in 
diamonds. 

Mirzapore : Of great commercial importance. 

Allahabad: At the junction of tlie Ganges and Jimma, and hence regarded 
as a sacred spot by the natives, who flock here to the number of 200,000 
annually ; the grand military depdt of the north-west provinces. 

Cavmpore : One of the principal military stations in India j a large force of 
British troops is permanently centered here ; the scene, in 1857, of Kana 
Sahib's brutal atrocities. 

Ptttteburgh has extensive banking establishments ; the scene, in 1805, of 
the defeat of the troops of Holcar by Lord Lake. • 

Hv/rdvxir : The seat of a large annual fair, the largest in India, to which 
2,000,000 traders and pilgrims resort, the latter for the purpose of bathing in 
the waters of the sacred stream (Ganges). 

GoTUckpore has a civil establishment and military cantonment ; it was taken- 
by the British in 1802. 

Calpee : A great commercial entrepdt for cotton. 

Agra: The seat of a considerable inland trade, and, at present, of the 
government for the north-west provinces ; formerly the capital of the Mo^ 
empire ; its mausoleum of Shah Khan is the finest specimen, inlaid with 
precious stones, of Mohammedan architecture in existence ; was seized, in 
1857, by the mutinous sepoys, and, in the same year, taken by the British 
under Colonel Greathead. 

MvUra : A sacred city, very ancient ; the reputed birthplace of the Hindoo 
god, Krishna. 

Delhi was the capital of the Mogul sovereignty, and, till recently, of the 
fallen dynasty ; conttiins several splendid mosques and palaces ; defended by 
a fort and a strong granite wall ; the present city, and the palace of the Great 
Mogul, were built by Shah Jehan in 1631 ; taken from the Meerut mutineers 
by a British army, under General Wilson, in September, 1857. 

Sdharunpore : One of the handsomest stations in British India. 

Banda : A great cotton-mart. 

Meerut : Here the mutiny broke out, May 10, 1857 ; the head-quarters of 
the Bengal artillery ; inhabitants are noted for their hospitality, and for the 
number and varied character of their social enjoyments. 

Peeleebheet : Famous for its rice ; has considerable trade. 

Bareilly : The seat of one of the principal courts of justice, and the judicial- 
capital of the upper provinces ; noted for its cutlery, brass-work, carpets, 
embroidery, and cabinet work; has an English college, and Hindoo and 
Persian schools. 

Almara: Upwards of 5,000 feet above the sea; near it was fought the 
battle which decided the fate of the contest between the British and the 
Ghoorkaa. 

Sobraon is noted for the great victory obtained by the British over the 
Sikhs in 1846. 

Umballa : An Important military station'. 

iMcknow : Invested with immortal interest from the story of the brave 
defence maintained by a small garrison, under the late pliant Sir Henry 
Havelock, against 60,000 rebels, till they were relieved by Sir Colin Campbell, 
since created (1858) Baron Clyde. 

Ovde : Believed to be the most ancient town in Hindostan, and to have 
been founded 2000 years B.c. ; the reputed birthplace^ of the Hindoo god 
Bamah. 
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Fytabad eontaiiis the roinB of a fortress and palace. 

LahoTt : The former capital of the Sikh * monarchy ; was the faTOorite 
residence, daring the period of Mogul rule, of the celebrated Sultan Baber and 
his successors ; surrounded, for miles, by extensiye Mohammedan remains ; 
taken, after the final defeat of the Sikhs, by the British in 1849. 

AmrUsir : The principal seat of the Sikh religion ; has considerable transit- 
trade with other parts of India ; possesses manu&ctnres of shawls and sUks ; 
is regarded by the Sikhs as a sacred city. 

Mooltan: Formerly a fortress of considerable strength, but was besieged 
and taken by the British in 1849, after an obstinate defenoe ; has eztenslTe 
commerce. 

Peshaumr : Formerly of very great importance, but has declined since its 
occupation by the British. 

Ajmere : One of the most flourishing towns in northern India ; the residence 
of numerous wealthy merchants ; contains a medical schooL 

Saugor has a goyemment school and a military establishment. 

Nagpore carries on an extensive transit-trade ; has manufactures of silk and 
OOtton ; contains numerous banking establishments. 

Sumbulpore : Celebrated for its diamonds. 

OitUack has manufactures of sUver filigree work, brass utensils, and shoes. 

JuggematUf or Dooree, derives celebrity from its temple of Juggernaut, and 
is one of the principal strongholds of Hindoo superstition ; the temple is 200 
feet high, ana has long been the scene of fearful rites ; here Juggernaut (or 
the '* lord of the universe "), one of the titles of Krishna, is the chief object of 
worship ; the temple was completed in 1198, and is said to have cost half a 
million sterling. Juggernaut is resorted to on account of its healthy dimata 
and cooling sea-breeze. 

Hydercbbad has a bazaar and a manufactory of arms ; has a British residency, 
a magnificent structure, with state apartments hung with scarlet cloth, 
bordered with gold, and ornamented witn gorgeous chandeliers and mirrors ; 
the Nizam has a regiment made up entirely of females, who perform all the 
military duties of men ; near it, at the village of Meeanee, took place the 
famous battle by which the Anglo-Indian army, under Sir Charles Napier, 
defeated the Beloochees in 1843. 

Kurrachee : The terminus of the recentiy-laid submarine cable, which brings 
the country into telegraphic communication with England, viA the Arabian 
and Red Seas ; possesses considerable trade. 

Tattah : The scene, in 1699, of a plague, by which 80,000 persons died» 

Shikapore: The most populous (30,000) and commercial city in Scinde; 
considerable transit-trade oy means of the Bolan Pass. 

BomJbay : + Strongly fortified, on an island ; its harbour is one of the most 
commodious and suest in India ; contains extensive docks and bazaars, and 
warehouses of great magnitude ; trade in India second only to that of Calcutta, 
its exports alone being valued at two and a half millions annually ; the idands 
of Salsette and Elephanta, in its neighbourhood, are much visited on account 
of their extraordinary cave-temples ; Bombay has always been considered the 
grave of Europeans—the *' Sierra Leone of India.'* 

Ahmedabad: Formerly noted for its manufacture in cloth of gold and 
silver ; now the head-quarters of the Bombay army. 

BarocJie was, under the name of Barygaza, an important commercial 
emporium in Greek and Koman times ; has considerable trade with Bombay 
and Surat in the export of cotton and grain, 

* The ffikhfl were a once dominant religious sect, who were conquered after many haid- 
fought contests, and their territory annexed to the British crown. 

f Bombay signifies good harbow : from the Portuguese ftom, good^ and hahia, a Aarftour 
at bay m 
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8wrat : Formerly a place of great commerce, the trade of which has been 
diyerted to Bombay ; the English factory, founded here in 1615, was the 
earliest mercantile establishment of the East India Company; is now 
remarkable for its hospital for sick, maimed, and aged animals. 

SaUara : A well-fortified militaij station. 

Poonah : Upon a plain 2, 000 feet high ; is the principal military canton- 
ment of the Deccan, and was formerly Qxe capital of the Mahratta empire ; 
possesses a Sanscrit college, founded, in 1821, for the preservation or the 
ancient literature of India. In its neighbourhood are many of the hill-forts 
celebrated in the annals of Indian warfare; among them are those of 
Trimbuck, Malligawm, Unkie, &c. 

Madras : Defended by Fort St George ; the seat of a vast foreign com- 
merce, although, owin^ to the want of a proper harbour and the vidence of 
the 8uif, it is a most mconvenient place for shipping ; has extensive ware- 
houses and bazaars ; occupies the site of the first territorial acquisition of tiie 
British in India (1639). 

Tofnjort: One of the most celebrated cities in India, and the rival of 
Benares in learning, splendor, and antiouily ; has one of the most magni- 
ficent pagodas in India ; was taken from the rrench in 1773. 

Tranquebar was formerly in possession of the Danes, of whom, in 1845, it 
was purchased (along with Serampore) by the BritiBh Government ; has 
considerable trade. 

Triehinopoly : Well fortified ; celebrated for its hardware, cutlery, and 
jewellery, and for cheroots of the best quality. 

Areot: The scene of a memorable engagement between Clive and Bigah 
Sahib in 1751. 

Vellore: A healthy military station ; a frightful massacre of the Europeans 
took place here in the mutiny of July, 1806. 

Mamgalore : Noted for the treaty of peace in 1807» concluded between the 
East India Company and Tippoo Sahib. 

Calicut (whicn gives name to ealioo) was the landing-place, in 1498, of 
Tasca de Gama, the first European who reached India by way of '* the Cape.** 

Cochin has a thriving commerce. 

MaaulipcUam possesses considerable trade ; has been long £Eanous for its 
chintz manufactures. 

Bellamy : The head-quarters of a division of the Madras army. 

CMeaeolB : Noted for its muslin manufactures. 

Colombo carries on the greater part of the trade of the island of Ceylon ; waa 
taken from the Dutch in 1796. 

TrincomaUe has a good trade, and is well fortified ; has one of the finest 
harbours in the world. 

OeUle, or PoitU de Oalle^ has a strong fortress and an excellent harbour ; a 
calliiu^-station for steamers. 

BaKaumlpore has an extensive trade and flourishinff silk-manufactores. 

Phoojj : Celebrated for its manufactures in gold ana silver. 

Baroda has considerable trade. 

Cemlfay was long famous for its manufactures of chintz, silk, and gold 
stuffs ; now noted for its precious stones. 

Joiulpore has an immense citadel. 

Bhurtpore : An extensive trade in salt, derived from a neighbouring lake. 

Boondee has a fiEonous palace, of unsuroassed beauty. 

Cootah, or KotaA, possesses considerable trade. 

Jeypore : Regarded as the most elegant native town in India ; has a good 
native observatory. 

Behanair is surrounded by waUs, strengthened with towers, and crowned 
with the usual Indian battlements. 
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Jndort contains numerous Brahminical temples and a British residency; 

Kolapore: The scene of a rebellion in 1844. 

QuiUn is a port of some importance. 

Mysore has a fort and a British residency. 

Bangalore : The largest town in the province ; has a considerable trade, and 
some silk and cotton-manufactures ; has one of the finest climates in India ; 
contains the palace of Tippoo Sahib ; was taken in 1791 by the British, when 
it became the head-quarters of the British resident of Mysore. 

Seringapatam was the capital of Tipnoo Sahib's kingdom, and was hy him 
well fortified ; was stormed and taken oy the British in 1799, when lappoo 
was slain. 

Hyderabad: Capital of the Nizam's dominions ; contains a British resi- 
dency ; is surrounded by fine gardens ; its magnificent mosque is built after 
the model of the Kaaba at Mecca ; near it is Golconda, formerly the depoeitoiy 
of the diamonds found in the nei£,hbouring and other parts of India ; nas fine 
old mausolea ; it was once the c£.pital of an independent kingdom which fell 
beneath the power of Aui'ungzebe, whose empire it became incorporated 
with. 

Beder: Famous for its manufacture of Bedari-ware, an alloy of tin and 
copper, used for the bowls of tobacco-pipes, &c. 

SecuTiderabad : A British cantonment, and an important military station. 

Assaye: The scene of the splendid victory gained by the late Duke of 
Wellington (then Sir Arthur Wellesley) in 1803, over a numerically superior 
Mahra^ force. 

Aurungabad was the favorite residence of the last Mogul emperor, Aurung- 
zebe ; in its neighbourhood are the riuned village and magnificent cave' 
temples of Ellora, unsurpassed by an^ others of the kind in extent and 
elaborate workmanship ; uieir interior is covered with carvings, illustrating 
the Hindoo and Buddhist mvthologies. 

Ptmnah was formerly cele orated for its magnificent diamonds. 

Behar : Renowned in the legends of Thibet. 

Sikkim : Its inhabitants, principally Buddhists, are especially employed in 
the culture of the recently introduced tea-plant. 

Gwalior : A strong town and fortress ; the Gwalior contingent joined in the 
rebellion of 1857, and spread devastation over the surrounding country ; has 
manufactures of fire-arms and gunpowder. 

Oqjein is an ancient and venerated place, one of the seven sacred cities of the 
Hindoos, and the first meridian of their geo^aphers; has considerable 
commerce ; contains numerous mosques, mausolea, and Hindoo temples ; 
near it is Malwa, said to have been destroyed by a manifestation of the divine 
power. 

Cashmere, or Serimigur is in the beautiful and exceedingly fertile vale of 
Cashmere, a valley especially celebrated for its abundant fruits and flowers, 
among which the rose is cultivated with care for the sake of the attar extracted 
from it ; its shawls, the demand for which was at one time very great, are 
made from the fine hair of the Cashmere goat, and enjoy the highest repu- 
tation. 

KhatmaTidoo: Elevated nearly 5,000 feet above the sea-level; contains 
many Buddhist temples. 

Gorkha : Formerly the capital of the Nepaul family. 

Tassistidon: The residence of the Deb-Rajah, who here has a fortified 
palace. 

Pondicherry: The seat of the supreme government of the French possessions 
in India ; was taken by the English in 1761, when it was razed to the ground ; 
indigo, sugar, and the mulberry are cultivated near it. 

CJuvnd&rnagore^ now decayed, was formerly a wealthy and beautiful dty. 
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Panjim : A handsome and well-buUt town. 

Ooa^ on the western sea-board, was formerly a splendid seat of trade, and 
the capital of the Portuguese possessions in India. 

RIVER-SYSTEM AND TOWNS. 

Indus Hyderabad, Moultan (on the Chenab), Lahore (on the Ravee), 

Cashmere (on a tributary of the Jelum). 

Tapty Surat. 

Cauvery Carical, Tranquebar, Trichinopoly, Seringap&tam. 

Pelar Arcot. 

Krishna Hyderabad (on the Mussy), Poonah (on a tributary of the 

Bimah). 

(rodavery Aurungabad, Nagpore (on the Nag). 

Mahanuddy ... Cuttack. 

Ganges Patna, Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Calcittta, Serampore, 

Chandemagore, Moorshedabad (all on the Hooghly) ; Plassey 
(on a tributary of the Hooghly) ; Gaya (on the Phalgo, 
absorbed in irrigation) ; Agra, Delhi (on the Jumna) ; 
Punnah (on the Cane, a tributary of the Jumna) ; Oojein 
(on a tributary of Chumbul, which flows into the Jumna) ; 
Lucknow (on the Goomty). 

TOWNS ON THE COASTS. 

Western coast ... Bombay, Goa, Mangalore, Calicut, Cochin, Triyandmm. 
Eastern coast ... Pondicherry, Madras, Yannun, Pooree, 
Ceylon Trincomalee, Point de Galle. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 

There are as yet scarcely any canals or railvjays in Hindostan, although 
several magnificent canals (as, for instance, one passing by Amritsir, length, in 
the aggregate, 466 miles), and railroads (including one from Calcutta to Delhi, 
another from Bombay to Mirzapore, a third from Madras to Bombay, and 
others ; making altogether 2,896 miles) are in the- course of construction. 
The number of miles open in 1857 was 298. 

Boads in Hindostan are very defective, but steps are being taken to remedy 
the evil. 

The agency of the electric telegraph has already been extensively employed 
in the hmd of the Moguls. 

LITERATURE, &o. 

"The whole circle of Hindoo knowledge," says a recent writer on geo- 
graphy, ** is divided into eighteen parts, of which the first four are the Vedas, 
These are regarded as an immediate revelation from Heaven, and as con- 
taining the true knowledge of God, of His religion, and of His worship. 
Next to the Vedaa rank four UpavedaSf which comprise the knowledge of 
medicine, music, and other arts. After these follow six Vedangas, which 
relate to pronunciation, grammar, prosody, and religious ceremonies ; and 
finally, four Vpangas, which treat of logic, philosophy, jurisprudence, and 
history."* 

* Mantud i4 Modem Qeograpky, by the Bev. Alexander Maokay, M. A., F.RO.S, 
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MINOR NOTES. 
Exports ▲nd Imports.— In 1858 theae amounted to £S1, 754, 000. 

Commerce of Britisli India and of the United States with England : — 



1858. 



1859., 



Exports to 
£ 

( British India 17,823,000 

' 1 United States 14,610,610 

(British India 20,500,000 

' t United States 22,611,000 



First three 
months 
I860.... 



«e) 



British India 4,168,000 

United States 6,886,000 



Imfobtb from 

£ 

16,663,000 

84,281,000 

16,901,000 
84,206,000 

2,360,000 
11,088,000 



The exports include cotton, indigo, opium, silk piece-goods, sugar, oil, seeds, 
saltpetre, raw-silk, and rice and other grain, from &ngal ; cotton, grain, 
indigo, cotton piece-goods, and pepper, from Madras ; and cotton, coffee, 
ivory, shawls, piece-goods, sugar, penper, raw-silk, opium, &c., from Bombay. 

Among the imports are tea and silk from China ; and cotton fabrics, cotton 
twist and thread, woollens, metals, hardware, glasses, spirits, wine, malt 
li(^uors, stationery, and railway machines and materials, from the IJnited 
Kingdom. 

^ The following table exhibits the trade between England and British India 
since 1833, when the East India Company was abolished : — 



IMPORTS FROM INDIA. 



Tear. 



Qiuntity. 



Value. 



Bawootton 

Baw cotton 

Indigo 

Sugar 

Sugar 

Rice 

Rice 

Linseed 

Linseed 

Rape seed 

Rai>e seed 

Hides 

Hides 

Hemp, or Jute 

Hemp, or juto 

Teak 

Teak 

Sheeps' wool 

Sheepe' wool 

g oj C Tonnage of British vessels 
g ^ •( Tonnage of British vessels 
£ tH ( Tonnage of foreign vessels 



(l839J 
(l868J 



1833 
1867 
1863 
1868 
1833 
1868 
1849 
1866 
1833 
1867 
1833 
1858 
1840 
1868 
1833 
1867 
1834 
1868 
1868 




46,000,000 Um. 



,000 lbs. 



56,000 cwto. 
154,000 owta 
1,120,000 cwta. 
179,370 cwts. 
8,761,609 cwta. 
3,000 bush. 
8,330,000 bush. 
104,000 bush. 
2,014,000 bush. 
29,887 cwta. 
219,239 cwta. 
84,008 cwta. 
808,966 cwta. 
1,466 loads 
87,885 loads 
3,721 lbs. 
19,841,021 Ito. 
90,833 tons 
461,179 tons 
118,677 tons 



2,000,000 
2.Ck)0,000 
1,500,000 

T36,778 
1,067,163 
685,048 
876,943 
673,493 
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EXPORTS TO INDIA. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Tear. 



British 
Exports 

to 
India. 



British 

Imports 

from 

India. 



Gotton goods, 1884 

Cotton goods, 1858 

Cotton yam, 1834 

Cotton yam, 1858 

Total value of stufb and ) 
yama { 

Iron and steel (exclu-^ 
aive of raachiueiy, f 
hardware, and cut- i 
lery, 1834) J 

Ditto, ditto, 1868 

Hardware and cutlery, 

1853. 
Hardware and cutlexy, 
1858. 

Copper 

Woollen manufiictures . . 
Tonnage of British 

vessels, 1834. 
Tonnage of British 

vessels, 1858. 
Tannage of foreign 
vessels, 1858. 



39,000,000 yards 
728,000,000 yards 



11,093 tons 
196,474 tons. 



75,461 tons 

607,136 tons 

68^910 tons 



£ 

943,504 
8,414,684 

315,583 
1,835,142 

10,249,826 



104,340 



1,902,157 
120,004 

251,831 

680,170 
641,745 




£ 
2,565,761 
6,023,192 
9,127,556 
11,666,714 

37,823,000 



4,158,000 



10,672,000 
18,650,000 

33,163,000 



2,850,000 



Language. — ^There are in Hindostan thirty distinct languages, embracing a 
large number of dialects. These may be reduced to — 1. Those deeived 

IMMEDIATELY FROM THE SaNSCKIT, THE ANCIENT LANGUAGE OP THE 

Brahmins, in which their sacred books are written (and including 
tiie Hindi or Hinduwu^ ffindostani or OordoOy Palpal Kwmcumy GurwhaZl 
OujeraUeef CutcTue, Siridheef Ooch or AlooUan, Sikh or Punjdbee^ Dogv/ra 
or JurnJboo, Cashmerian, NepauUse, Mahrattee, Ocjein, Manoar, HarroUe^ 
Oodeypooraj Bikaneer, &c.) ; 2. The languages of the Decoait 
(embracing the Telinga or Teloogoo, Canarese or KamaUOy Tulu or 
TvZwmt Malayalim, Tamil or Tamulf and Cingalese) ; and — 3. Thosb 
OF the barbarous unconquered tribes of the mountains (among 
which are the Oondee, Koly Bhvmijy Bajmahalij and Saumtal). 
Religion. — ^The chief forms of religious belief existing in India are Brahr 
minism (divided into the four castes of Brahmins or priests, physicians, 
&c. ; Khustryaa or military order ; the Vaisyas or agnculturists, 
merchants, and herdsmen ; and the Sudras, or artisans, laborers, and 
servants). Bitddhism, at one time the predominant religion ; Jainism^ 
a mixture of Brahminism and Buddhism ; MohamiTnedanism ; Nanukismy* 
or SikhisTTi, made up of Mohammedanism and Brahminism ; Par8eei8m,f 
or Pire-toorskiptjarofeBsed by the refugees from the religious persecutions 
of Persia ; and Ckristia/nity : in 1850 there were belonging to Christianity 
22 missionary societies, 260 stations, 403 preachers, 551 native catechist^ 
and 809 native churches, having 18,410 communicants. In the same 

* NantUcigm took Its name from Nanuk^ its founder, a native of the Punjab, bom in 
1469. 

t Founded (or rather reformed) by Zoroaster, who was bom at Urumiah, in Azerbigan, 
1.0.680. 
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year these societies distributed 130,000 copies of the Holy Scriptures (in 
thirteen different languages) ; and the entire cost of the missionary 
operations for the year was £187,000. Nine-tenths of the population of 
Hindostan embrace Brahminism. 

Education. — Although every Tillage has its schoolmaster, the great mass of 
the people may be said to be sunk in the most deplorable state of 
ignorance. Even among the Brahmins, the best educated body in 
Hindostan, instruction is but very partially diffused, and that is generally 
of the most elementary character, few going beyond reading and arith- 
metic, or, at the most, the study of the sacred books. Nevertheless, no 
less a sum than 3,100,000 rupees, or £310,000 sterling, was contributed, 
in 1853, by the East India Company for educational purposes. 

Army and Navy. — The a/rmed force, prior to the rebellion of 1857, amounted 
to 729,457 men, including British of all arms, 289,457 of whom 202,849 
were native sepoys ; native states, Protected and Independent, 398,918 ; 
and contingent troops, commanded by British officers^ 41,010. In 1859, 
the number of British soldiers serving in India was 92,739. The navy 
of the East India Company amoimte^ in 1848, to 39 steam vessels of 
18,350 tons burden, and 14 sailing-vessels carrying 2,826 tons. 

Debt, Revenue, &c. — The gross reoemie of the East India Company for 
1853-4 was £26,510,185 (£16,680,000 of which was derived from land, 
£4,478,653 from opium, and nearly £3,000,000 from salt) ; and the 
expenditure £28,419,314. The incoTne in 1858 was £38,706,766, and the 
public debt £60,000,000.* 



* The following travelliBg dirtanoes from Calcutta wiU be found to be of great service 
to the geographical student. 



Miles. 



To 
Agra 

>llaTlftV^a/^ 

Aracan 

Ava 

Bareilly 

Benares 

Bombay 1,801 

Cabul 1,761 

Candahar 1,781 

CapeComorin M70 



544 
475 
1,150 
805 
AOQ 



To 
Dacca 

Delhi 956 

Oanjam 



Miles. I To Miles. 

177|Mooltan 1,450 

Moorshedabad 118 

Mysore 1,178 



Gwalior 805 Nagpore 722 



Hyderabad 902 

Jiiggemaut 811 

Lahore 1,342 

Lucknow 649 

Madras 1,030 



Patna 340 

Pondicheny 1,130 

Foonah 1,200 

Seringapatam 1.170 

Surat 1,238 
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MINOR NOTES. 

CoMMtTNicATiON is carried on principally by means of the rivers, there 
being few or no roads in the proper sense of the term. 

Exports and Impoets. — Exports to China : — Raw cotton, feathers, pepper, 
sni|;ar, cardamoms, areca-nnta, eagle-wood, with ebony, rose, sapau, and 
other ornamental woods, ivory, edible birds'-nests, silk, rice, varnish, 
and metals. Imjjorts from China :■— Porcelain, tea. Quicksilver, with 
silks and other Cmnese manufactures. Exports to Great Britain : Timber, 
gums, wax, cardamoms, and raw silk and cotton ; in exchmige for 
British piece-goods, gunpowder, sulphur, saltpetre, and fire-arms. 

The LANGtrAGES most widely spoken m the peninsula are the Burmese, 
Peguese, Aracanese, Siamese, Laos or Law, Anamite, and Cambodian. 
These are all of the monosyllabic class, but have many polysyllabic terms 
incorporated from Hindoo and other sources. 

The Religion is Buddhism in all parts except in Malaya, where Mohamme- 
danism prevails, and in some parts of Anam, where the higher classes are 
disciples of Confucius. 
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MmOR NOTES. 



ExPOSTB And Impobts.— .St^porte ;— Tea (of whicli 122,000,000 lbs. were sent 
to Britain and the United States, in 1856, alone), silks, nankeen, porce- 
lain, lacquered ware, and articles of iyory. Imports: — Opium from 
India (the trade, although illegal, being tolerated), cotton-yam, cotton- 
cloth, linens, woollens, beer, iron, steel, and glass from Great Britain ; 
cattle and raw silk from Turkestan ; furs, sheep, and woollen-goods from 
Bussia, &c. 

China annually receives from Calcutta and Bombay to the amount of 
£1,200,000 in raw cotton, and about £5,000,000 in opium. British 
manufactured goods haye been introduced into the ports of Canton and 
Shang-hae to Sie amount of £1,320,000 in cottons, and £440,000 in 
woollen clotha 

The Two Great Public Wobks of Chuta are the Imperial Canal, which 
runs through the plain of China for a length of 700 miles ; and the 
Great Wall, which extends along the northern frontier of the country for 
a length of 1,250 miles, being carried alike oyer hills and valleys, and 
having an elevation varying from fifteen to thirty feet ; it was built before 
the Christian era, and was intended to protect China Proper against the 
invasion of the Tahtars. The Imperial Canal is a ^reat highway of 
commerce, effecting, in conjunction with the numerous nvers, a navi^le 
communication through nearly the whole extent of China from norm to 
south. 

The Population of China is, according to ancient usage, grouped under the 
four heads of — 1. Scholars ; 2. Husbandmen ; 3. Mechanics ; and 
4. Merchants. To every decade of life the Chinese apply some special 
designation ; thus, the age of 10 is called ** the openmg degree ; " 20, 
** youth expired;'* 80, "strength and marriage;" 40, "officially-apt ;" 
50, "error-knowing;'* 60, "cycle-closing;'* 70, "rare bird of age;** 
80, " rusty-visaged ; " 90, "delated;** 100, "age's extremity." 

The Language of C*hina forms the prmcipal member of the great monosyllabic 
family of tongues. It contains nearly 40,000 characters for written 
language, onlv five or six thousand of which, however, are positively 
necessary. The most extraordinary peculiarity of the language is that 
each written character represents a nmnber of widely different significa- 
tions, which are expressed by as many different tones of voice on the part 
of the speaker. This characteristic renders it very difficult for the in- 
habitants of other nations to acquire a correct knowledge of the language. 

The Religion of the masses is Buddhism or Fo, the head-quarters of which is 
Thibet The Taou belief, or the system of the i-ationaHsts, is the next in 
importance as regards the nmnber of its votaries. Tu, the doctrine of 
Confucius, is adopted by the comi; and the upper classes. Mohammedans 
are numerous, and Jews and Roman Catholics are here and there to be 
met with. Protestant missionaries have been settled in some of the 
maritime towns for the last fifty years. In 1854 not fewer than 1,000, 000 
copies of the entire scriptures were, imder the auspices of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, printed and circulated throughout the empire. 

Education. — In China, more than in any other country, education is the 
only channel to office, rank, and honor; and the consequence is an 
almost universal taste for letters. Schools abound in every town and 
village, although little useful information is conveyed in them beyond the 
faminar arts of reading and writing. * * Education, " sajrs Dr. Clyde, " can 
be had everywhere at a moderate expense, and immense numbers present 
themselves at the public competitive examinations. The whole object of 
study, however, is to cram the lore of past ages, and he is most highly 
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esteemed who can repeat the greatest amount of the works or sayings of 
the ancient sages.'* 

The Finances of the Chinese empire are in n very unsettled condition. 
According to official statements, however, the Revenub emiounts to 
£68,000,000 annually. 

The Military Force amounts, in all probability, to about 1,000,000 soldiers, 
including the troops stationed in the tributary provinces. The Navy 
consists of two fleets of war-junks (one for the sea, and another for the 
rivers), each amounting to 1,000 vessels, and carrying about 50,000 
marines. 

The Oovernment of the empire is an absolute despotism, the emperor being 
regarded as the representative of deity, and as the supreme master of the 
lives and fortunes of his subjects. He is called, in the Chinese language, 
Moang-Uf august sovereign, or Hoaiig-chou, august elevation, but his 
name par excellence is Tien-dee, or the son of heaven. Corporal punish- 
ment by the bamboo is inflicted on adult offenders of all classes and 
ranks, just as if the^jr were children ; and, after having received his 
punishment, the criminal must even express his thanks to the magis- 
trate for Ms paternal eare. The govern(Mrs of provinces are caUed viceroys, 
and those of cities, mandarius. 
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MINOR NOTES. 



The Commerce of Siberia is considerable, its principal essports being the 
produce of the mines, together with furs, skins, nsh, cattle, mammoth 
bones, caviare, &c., and its imports tea^ silk, paper, rhubarb, salt, and 
porcelain. 

The La-Nouaor of the Samoiedes, iii the north, approaches more nearly to the 
Finnish than to any other known tongue. 

The Religion of the Samoiedes (a term denoting eaters of salinon) is Sha- 
manism, one of the grossest forms of idolatry ; but some of the wandering 
tribes are Mohammedans. The Yukagirs, Eoriaks, Tchukchees, and 
Eamschadales, also in the north of Siberia, generally embrace Buddhism 
and Paganism. The Tunguzes, about 50,000 in number, and occupying 
the south-east, are fire-worshippers, though a few have been baptized. 

Ebuoation. — Generally speaking, Siberia is in an extr<miely i^orant and 
degraded condition, and has at present but few educational institutions, 
tiiese being at Tobolsk, Tomsk, Teneseisk, Irkptsk, and Okhotsk. 

The Abmy is inconsiderable, but 80,000 Russian troops are employed in 
Siberia. 

Minerals. — Gold (Ural Mountains) ; gold and silver (AHai Mountains, 
yielding £3,000,000 annually), found chiefly among the mountains Be- 
rating the upper courses of the Obi, Yenesei, and Lena ; and iroi^ coypetf 
maladiite, asbestos, jasper, porphyry, and talc. 
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MINOR NOTES. 

Population.— The people bear some resemblance to the Chinese, and are 
re^irded by Ihr. Ifocgowan as a mixture of the Caucasian, Eamsohatkan, 
and several other races. They appear, upon the whole, to be possessed of 
considerable powers, both physical and mental, and, if naturally inferior 
to the Chinese in ingenuity and skill, to be superior to them in spirit, 
eneigy, and sense of independence. They are of small stature ; their 03^08 
are black, hair coarse, complexion sallow, and hands and feet veiy 
diminutive. After marriage, the women blacken their teeth and plucK 
out their eyebrows. 

CoMMEBOE. — Irade with foreign nations has, as in China, been dormant until 
recenUy. The principal trade is carried on with the Chinese and Dutch, 
the latter of whom are allowed to send annually two ships to Nagasaki 
with wax, spices, camphor, ivory, lead, iron, glass, quicksilver, oc., in 
exchange for Japanese manufactures, and copper, silk, and pitch. The 
Japanese import from China raw silk, sugar, turpentine, and drugs, and 
give in exchange copper, lacquered ware, and manufactured goods. 

Languaoe. — ^The hmguage of me Japanese and of the Loo-Cnoo group is 
phonetic, polysyllabic, and often inflexional, and thus differs widely from 
the Chinese. Tlie Japanese has several terms in common with the Mon- 
golian and Finnish. 

Religion. — Said to be divided into as many as thirty-five sects. The ancient 
religion was the Sinto or Sin-sin {dcctrine of spirits), which chiefly con- 
sisted in the worship of numerous spirits supposed to preside over all 
things. Buddhism, nowever, was introduced in the sixth century, and is 
embraced by the great bulk of the inhabitants, while a few conform to the 
doctrines of Confucius. 

Education. — ^Very ceneral, although not so good as in China. The Japanese 
are, however, a uterarv and scientific people, and have a libraiy at Jeddo 
containing 150,000 volumes. 

The ARMY con&ists of 500,000 in time of peace (the arms being bows, arrows, 
sabres, and spears) ; and the ships belonging to the navy are very inferior 
and unfit for sea. The bevenue probably amounts to 20,000,000Z. 

Government. 'Composed of a federal oligarchy (consisting of the princes of 
the numerous feudal states of the empire), with a spiritual and temporal 
emperor, the former of whom enjoys the supposed privilege of having 
twelve wives. The emperor, or civil ruler, is called the siogoon, and the 
ecclesiastical ruler, whose hifluence is Quite subordinate to that of the 
former, is styled the dairi or mikado. The laws of Japan are extremely 
severe and sanguinary, and human life is very little regarded, death in 
many cases being the penalty even of the most trivial offences. 

Probuctions. — MiiSral: Gold and silver (seldom allowed to be dug, and 
never exported), copper, iron, brimstone, coal, amber, and tin or white 
copper. Vegetable : Rice, buckwheat, rye, sesame, barley, beans, peas, 
cabbage, turnips, cotton-shrub, mulberry-tree, camphor-laurel, varnish- 
tree, pine, willow, palm, cocoa, mimosa, cypress, bamboo, tea-shrub ; 
together with tobacco, ginger, black pepper, sugar, indigo, and rice, 
which are all cultivated with great success. Animal : Cattle fewer than 
in China, sheep and goats only at Nagasaki, a few swine confined to 
Einsin, horses small but agile, dogs, bears, panthers, and leopards in the 
forests ; the wolf and fox in the north ; wild geese, pheasants, and pa^ 
tridges. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Africa. A name origmally restricted by the Romans to a small district 
around Carthage, but which afterwards indicated the country also known as 
Libya, of which it had previously only formed a part. 

NiU (The) was callea by the Hebrews Nachal or Nahal, the river. It pro- 
bably owes its name to the circumstance of its bringing down vast quantities 
of lime OP mud ; from the Greek rCean ilurif or new mvd. 

E^ypL Called in Hebrew Misraim ; in Arabic Mesr. It is termed Chami 
or Chemi, by the Copts or native Egyptians, which means dark land, in 
allusion, it seems, to its dark rich soil. The appellation Egypt, the name by 
which all Europeans know it, is deduced from Ai Captor y — Caphiorim, or the 
comUry of Capkt^r, by which latter title Egypt is spoken of in the Old Tes- 
tament. Aia Koptou was the name given to tne country by the Greeks : this 
was afterwards contracted into Aikoptos, which was still more subsequently 
softened into Aiguptos, or JEgyptus, the land of the Copts. The descendants 
of the ancient Egyptians are, to this day, called Copts, to distinguish them 
from the Arabs and Turks, who chiefly form the remaining portion of the 
existing population of Egypt. 

Cairo was founded under the name of El-EaTieireh, or the victorUms, easily 
corrupted into Cairo. 

Alexandria was built by Alexander the Great, b.c. 232. 

Bahariy which is applied to TnarUime or Lower Egypt, comes from the 
Arabic bahr, the sea. 

Abyssinia was given to the country which bears the name by the Arabs 
because they supposed its inhabitants not to be of pure Arab blood ; the word 
Abyssinians meaning mixed people. The Abyssinians themselves called the 
country GJiez, or Itiopia. 

Morocco. Anciently called Mauritania, which signifies the cotmtry of one 
from the west ; mahur or Tiiaur implying om from the west (it being to the 
toest of Carthage and Phoenicia) ; and the Persian stan meaning a region or 
coimtry. Some authors, however, derive the name of the country from the" 
bla^ck or tawny skins of the inhabitants compared with the fair complexions of 
the southern Europeans. 

Barbary. So called by the Romans, who considered the Berbers (a name 
they then applied to almost the whole of the countries along the northern 
coast of Africa) a rude and trndvilised people. The Latin barbants=ntde or 
savage. 

Tangier is a corruption of the Berber word Tanjah, a place amidst vines. 

Algeria is called by the Arabs Moghreb-el-ansat, or the middle west. 

Algiers derived its name (an altered form of Al-Jezireh, the island) from an 
island in the harbour, which, however, is now a peninsula, it having been 
connected with the mainland by a mole. 

Constantine received its appellation from its founder, Constantine the Great. 

Tripoli, or Tripolis, signifies the three cities, and was so named because it 
contained the three principal cities of Oea, Sabrata, and Leptis Magna, all of 
which were of Carthaginian origin. 

Carthage. Derived from the Phoenician word earth, a dty, and was, in full, 
called Carth-JSadeshoth, new city, to distinguish it from Utica, the old dty, 

Seneganibia implies the country of the rivers Senegal and Gambia. 

&Urra Leone signifies HotCs hill, and, from its extreme unhealthiness to 
Europeans, is frequently styled the white mwtCs grave. 

Liheria was established, as we have seen, by some United States citizens as 
a place whitheT freed negroes might resort, and comes from the Latin liber, free. 
It therefore means the free state. Its capital, Monrovia, was so named in 
honor of Monro, the then president of the united States Republic. 

v2 
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Sahara-hela-ma is the fiill Arabic title of the Great African desert, meaning 
the desert withaut waUr. The Sahara is also called Baha-bela-ma, or the 
ocean icUhovi water. 

Nigritifi, and Beladrtl-Sovdan — ^the name, in full, of Kigritia or Soudan, 
both signify the land or country of Negroes, 

NatcU. Vasco de Gama thus named this coast when he discovered it, because 
that event happened on Christmas-day, or the day of the Nativity. 

Caffraria, or Kaffraria^ signifies the Uund ofinfideUy the Arabic word Kaffre 
meaning infideL The name was originally applied to all Africans not Mo- 
hammedans. Caffraria^ the Latinised form, was first applied to the country 
to which it now refers by the Portuguese and Dutch settlers. 

Madeiras. Madeira =t?ietcood, and was so named from the great number 
of trees found on it when discovered by the Portuguese, in 1419 ; madera being 
the Portuguese word for tiinJber. 

Canary. A name derived from a peculiar race of large dogs (Lat. cams, a 
dog) with which the largest of the Canaries at one time abounded. The ter- 
minal y signifies an island. The Canaries are the Portunatce Insuloe of the 
ancients, a designation given on account of their great beauty and fertility. 

Cape Verde Islands. Either so named from their position to Cape Verde (or 
the green cape) ; or from the great profusion of sea-weed seen by their early 
exploi-ers, which gave to the surrounding sea the appearance of a green meadow. 

Azores. So called by their early visitors because they abounded in hawks ; 
o/^or, Portuguese, meaning a hawk; and es, an island. The Latin for a 
falcon or hawk is a/xipiler. 

Tristan d'Aeunha. A group bearing the name of its Portuguese discoverer, 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. 

AsceTision was discovered by Spain upon Ascension-dsLj, in 1601. 

The Mauritivs group (sometimes called the Mascarene Islands, from "tiie 
Portuguese navigator, Afascarenhas who discovered Bourbon in 1645) received 
its name in honor of Maurice, Prince of Orange. While held by the French, 
from 1713 to 1810, Mauritius was called The Isle of France, 

MINOR NOTES OK AFRICA. 

Isthmus. — Isthmus of Suez, uniting Africa and Asia, 70 miles wide. 

Capes. — Cape Ras-al-Tyn, north-east of Tripoli ; Bas-al-Krun and Bonn, 
north of Tunis ; Spartel, north of Morocco ; Cantin and Nun, west of 
Morocco ; Bojador and Blanco, west of the Sahara ; Verde and Roxo, 
west of Senegambia ; Palmas, Three Points, and Formosa, south of Upper 
Guinea ; Lopez and Negro, west of Lower Guinea ; Good Hope* and 
Agulhast, south of Cape Colony ; CorrientesJ, south-east of Sofala ; 
Delgado, north-east of Mozambique ; Guardafui, the most easterly point 
of Africa ; St. Mary and Amber, the southern and northern extremities of 
Madagascar. 

Seas, &c. — The Mediterranean! ; Gulf of Sidra, between Barca and Tripoli ; 
Gulf of Cabes, east of Tunis ; Strait of Gibraltar, between Spain and 
Morocco ; Gulf of Guinea, between Upper and Lower Guinea ; Bights of 

• This Cape was first doubled by Bartholomew Diaz, a Portuguese, who replaced its 
former name — " The Cape" — by that of the Capt of Stormit, on account of the tempe^tunu 
veaJther here exi)erienced by him. This appellation was, however, subseouently changed 
to that of the Cape of Qood Hope by king John of Portugal, who hoped to oe able to r«ich 
India by doubling it. 

♦ AguUias signifies needles ; the French word for a needle being aiguille. 
t Corrienten is applied to a number of capes, and implies eurrenUt. 

§ This term is given to a sea which is everywhere surrounded by land except at its im- 
mediate entrance. The term was first applied to " The MtditerraneaHf" properly so called, 
because it was situated, as it were, in the middle of the earth of which the ancients had any 
knowledge. It comes from the Latin Twediiw, Hit middle, and terra, the land. 
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Benin and Biafra, on the west and east sides of the delta of the Niger ; 
Table Bay, south-west of Cape Colony ; Mozambione Channel, between 
Madagascar and Mozambique ; and the Gulf of Aden, Straits of Babel- 
mandeb *, Red Sea, and Gulf of Suez, between Africa and Arabia. 

Lakes. — Many of the lakes of Africa, which are both numei-ous an4 extensive, 
are but imperfectly known to Europeans. The principal of them are 
Tchad, in Central Africa, surrounded with a belt of almost impenetrable 
tall grass ; the Dembea, or Tzana, in Abyssinia, through which the river 
Nile has its course ; the Ngami, in Southern Africa, 2,000 feet above the 
sea ; and the Taganika and Myanza, towards the equator, lakes of tiie 
largest class, which were reached by Captain Sljjeke, in 1857-8. Lake 
Myanza is situated in lat. 2*50 S., and is upwards of 800 miles long, 
about 90 miles in its greatest breadth, and is at an elevation above the sea 
of 3, 740 feet. Its waters are sweet and good, and the people on its banks 
drink no other. It is confidently conceived by Speke to be the long- 
sought source of the Nile. "If," says Mr. Mackay, "by subsequent 
travel this gallant explorer shall demonstrate th§ accuracy of this opinion, 
to him must be awarded the honour of haWng solved the greatest geo- 
graphical problem of ancient or modem times." 

Climatb.— Africa^ more than any other of the ^eat divisions of the globe, is, 
especially in the northern half, distinguished for a fiery temperature. 
This is the effect of various causes, such, for instance, as its tropical 
position, the prevalence of sandy soil, and the barrenness of an immense 
extent of the surface, no forests protecting it from the glare of a vertical 
sun. The region of the highest summer temperature is found in a tract 
which exten(& through the central part of the Sahara, and across the 
deserts lying between the Nile and the Red Sea ; and the highest vnnter 
temperatures are comprehended within a belt that stretches across tiiie 
central regions of the continent, extending to some degrees upon either 
side of the equator, and embracing the northern shores of the Gulf of 
Guinea and part of the adjacent coast of Senegambia. But the charac- 
teristic feature of the climates of Africa is the division of the year into the 
rainy and the dry seasons, which succeed each other with undeviating 
re^larity. Within the tropics the rains follow the course of the sun, the 
ram^ season occurring within either half of the torrid zone as that 
luminary approaches the zenith. Upon the north side of the equator the 
tropical rains extend to about the 16th degree of latitude along the 
southern borders of the Sahara ; but in Nubia they reach as far north as 
the 18th parallel. Beyond the tropics the rains fall in either hemisphere 
. at the period when the sun is on the opposite side of the equator, — that 
is, in tne winter of those latitudes. The extra-tropical rains of Northern 
Africa begin at about the 27th or 28th parallel, and water the country 
which extends thence northward to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Natural Productions. — Mineral: Gold, one of the characteristic products, 
is found in Central Africa and upon the eastern and western coasts. 
Soudan is rich in this metal ; and the gold yielded by the Eong mountains 
gives name to that part of Guinea which is distinguished as the Gold 
Coast. Silver, iron, lead, and copper are found in most of the mountainous 
districts, although none of them is now worked to any considerable extent. 
Copper ore abounds in the Atlas ranjge, Nigritia, Eastern Africa, Cape 
Colony, and the basin of the ZambezeT Sal^ one of the most valual^e 
minerals of Africa, is widely diffused over all its more stprile tracts, 
especially in the western half of the Sahara ; and the many sal^water 

* Babelmandeb means the fjott o/tears^ or the pfUe of dmth, and was the zmme given to tha 
•traits in consequence of the numerous maritime misfortunes that formerly took place 
here. 
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lakes that skirt the southern base of the monntains of Barbary, as well as 
in other parts of the continent, supply abundance of this mineral by 
evaporation, which rapidly goes on unaer the influence of an AMcan sun. 
Coal has been recently met with in Mozambiaue. 

Vegetable : The vegetation in the great nortnem desert is very limited, it 
being confined to a few thorny and stunted plants, with the date palm in 
the oases and on the shores of the Mediterranean. The countries of the 
Nile supply the cotton-plant and the sugar-cane, besides coffee, tobacco, 
and indigo. In ascending the valley of the Nile there are found numerous 
acacias, cassias, tamarisks, mimosas, and the doom and date-palm. In 
the basins of the Sefiegal, Gambia, and Niger fine forests clothe the land- 
scape, and consist of acacias, huge baobabs, and cotton trees, with tall 
gramineous plants. The native forms of vegetable life which distinguish 
Southern Africa are heaths, aloes, crassulas, euphorbias, stapelias, and 
plants which in general have slender wiry roots and thick fleshy leaves, 
and are such as thrive in an arid soil and derive their nourishment rather 
from the dews than from the moisture of the ground. 

Animal : Africa is distinguished from all the other continents by the 
richness and variety of its fauna. It has a greater number of mammalia 
peculiar to it than any other great division of the globe ; — indeed, more 
than one-fourth of the total number of mammalia known to naturalists 
occur in this continent. Among its quadnmiana (63 species) are 
monkeys, baboons, apes, lemurs, &c. The chimpanzee, which makes the 
nearest approach to the or^nisation of man, and the enormously strong 

g)rilla, are to be met with m the woods of Upper Guinea and Senegambia. 
f the 174 species comprised in the camivora 151 are peculiar. These 
include the lion (of the varieties,— the Bar>>ary, Senegal, and Cape Colony), 
panther, wolf, fox, jackal, hysena, the civet (valued for its perfume), and 
the ichneumon (one species of which is found usefiil in destroying the eggs 
of the crocodile and other reptiles). Of the rodcntia (104 species) 94 are 
peculiar, among which are various species of jerboas, rabbits, hares, 
squirrels, rats, and mice. The 6 species of edentata are all peculiar. Of 
tlie 18 pachydermata 17 are peculiar, the most characteristic of which are 
the elephant (found in all parts of the continent south of the Sahara), the 
rhinoceros (which frequents the same haunts as the elephant), and the 
hippopotamus (to be met with in the upper part of the v^ey of the Nile, 
and in all the lakes and rivers to the south of the Great Desert, including 
the Senegal, the Gambia, the Niger, the Congo, and the Gariep). The 
BIRDS of Africa, which are far less numerous than the mammals, comprise 
164 species north of the Sahara, 211 in tropical, and 229 in Sou&em 
Africa. The principal of these are the ostrich, vulture, owl, falcon, ea^e. 
Guinea-fowl, ibis, flamingo, pairot, cuckoo, king-fisher, &c. Bxptiles 
of every order are to be found in this continent. Of the 203 species of 
known saurians 24 exist in Barbary, and 28 in £g3rpt. Nubia, and Abys- 
sinia. These include crocodiles (peculiar to Africa), geckos, ignanos, 
monitors, true lizards, and skinks. Africa is peculiarly rich in insects. 
The locust is one of the most remarkable of these as having been frxmi 
time immemorial the scoui^e of the country. The termites or white ants 
effect the most extraordinary destruction of furniture, books, dothes, 
food, and, in &ct, everything that comes in their way. In the basin of 
the Zambezi, and several other localities in the south and east, there is a 
venomous fly, called the tsetse, the bite of which is fatal to nearly all 
domestic animals, although, singularly enough, its bite has no more effect 
upon man than that of a flea. 
Inhabitants. — Although much obscurity exists with regard to the ethno- 
graphy of Africa, our present available knowledge of the Africans enables 
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us to group them as follows : — (1.) Syro-Aeabians. The whole of the 
north of Africa, em\)raclng the Sahara, and extending from the Atlantic 
on the west to the valley of the Nile on the east, is peopled by nations 
who belong to this stock. Among the Syro- Arabians are the Amazirg or 
Berbers, who are also known as Kabylea, and are descendants of the 
ancient Geetulians (in the Atlas range), divided into the Tibboos in the 
east, and the Tnaricks in the west. The Moors^ the descendants of the 
ancient Mauri, Numidae, &c., form the second branch of this stock. 
The third branch consists of the Arabs who are found chiefly in Fezzan, 
and who made incursions into the country under the standard of Moham- 
medan chieftains. (2.) Negroes. The Negro race occupies Central 
Africa, from the Sahara to the Zambezi, and from the Atlantic to the 
Blue Nile. (3.) Hottentots and Kaffirs. The Hottentots, ot BushmeUf 
who form one of the most degraded sections of the human race, and are 
nomadic*, are confined to me south-west angle of Africa. The great 
Bechiiana or Kaffre nation occupies the entire remainder of the south part 
of this continent. The Bechuanas are much superior to their neighbours 
the Bushmen in physical appearance, manners, language, and modes of 
subsistence ; and are described as a line, athletic race, oiten as handsome 
as Europeans. The north-east comer of Africa, between the Nile and 
Upper Egypt, is peopled bv the Nilotic Class, who form an intermediate 
link between the Syro-Arabian and Negro stocks, and include the 
Somanlif Afer or Danakil, and Galla, — pastoral tribes in the east, west, 
and south of Abyssinia ; the Agows, in "Western Abyssinia ; and the 
Nubvomsy in Nubia and Dongola. The Copts, who are the genuine 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians, are a native African race, and their 
whole number does not, it is said, exceed 150,000. 

The Arabic is the most widely-diffused of all the languages in Africa, and is 
more or less understood over nearly the whole continent to the north of 
the equator. The Arabic, however, is not a native African tongue. Of 
all the native dialects of Negro Africa the Mandingo language is the most 
extensively diffused. It is spoken throughout the countries watered by 
the upper and middle portions of the Quorra, as well as within the region 
of the Upper Senegal and over a large portion of the western coast in the 
neighbournood of Sierra Leone. 

Tlie prevailing religion of the Northern Africans and of the inhabitants of 
the east coast is Mohammedanism. A form of Christianity, very cor- 
rupted by barbarities and superstitions, is embraced by the Copts and the 
Abyssinians. But the chai*acteristic religion of the Negro nations is 
Fetishism, or the worship of animate and inanimate nature, with homage 
to the spirits of departed relatives. Clay figures of the crocodile and the 
lion are erected, and blocks of wood rudwy carved with the face of a 
human being. When unsuccessful in anything they have in hand, or 

♦ Pew, however, of the Africans ore strictly nomadic. "The great miriority," we are 
told by Mr. Bohn, "dwell in towns and villages, under the government of hereditary 
nilers. While largelv despotio, the chiefs submit important affairs to the decision of an 
aristocracy, composed of elders, who are summoned to a kind of open-air parliament. The 
lingular fact has been revealed by Livingstone that ftmaU in^^unee is predominant in 
s.xnal and political relations among some of the negro tribes. No explorer of anv other 
region has ever stumbled upon such a discovery as this * and he was for a long while hard 
of belief, till, as the result of frequent inquiry, he found it to be true. Among all imcivil- 
izcd people hitherto known the women have invariably been found to be little more than 
the (midges and pack-oxen of the men ; but in a part of Nlgritia the lady-blacks hav« 
decidedly the upper hand. If a young man mairies a woman of another village he removes 
to the house of his bride ; and it is his duty not only to treat his mother-in-law with the 
greatest respect, but to supply her with firewood through the remainder of her days. In 
cases of separation it is the wife who divorces the husbtuid, the children going along with 
the mother ; and in almost all the ordinary transactions of life, whether making a contract 
or sitting in council, the female Is supreme.' 
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particularly anxious about any object, the Negrops assemble before these 
imap^s and beat drums to render them propitious. In an uncontaminated 
condition they are remarkably kind, and as industrious as occasion 
requires ; although those in contact with Europeans have been greatly 
depraved by the base and inhuman slave-trade, and engage in wars with 
each other for captives to sell into bondage* 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE. 

America was named after Vespudus AmericanuSy a Florentine adventurer, 
who, though America was really discovered by Columbus, reached the shores 
of South America in 1499, and published the first account of it on his return 
to Europe. The great merit is, of course, due to the celebrated Christopher 
Columbus, a native of Genoa, who sailed across the Atlantic in the service of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. The first land in America upon which he 
and his crew (consisting of tnree almost worn-out vessels and of 120 men) set 
their foot they called San Salvador (one of the Bahama Islands), or St. Saviour. 
America is not unfrequently styled the New Worldy because of its more recent 
discovery to the inhabitants of the "Old World." 

Mexico is said to be so named from Meocitli, the god of war among the 
Mexicans when first discovered by the Spaniards. 

Costa Bica signifies rich coast, and was probably so called on account of its 
great metallic wealth. 

West Indies (The) were so named by Columbus because he had been travelling 
in a westerly direction when he discovered them. 

Colombia received its appellation in honor of Christopher Columbus. 

Veneeu^la signifies Little Venice^ and was so designated by the Spaniards, 
who, when they beheld the Indian villages erected on piles in Lake Maracaybo, 
thought it resembled Venice. 

Ecuador refers to its position under the equator. 

Guiana is said to have been so denominated from the Chuiyanoes, an Indian 
tribe. 

Brazil. From the wood of that name produced here ; braea being the 
Portuguese word for burning coal. The honor of having discovered this 
country (in 1600) is contested between Pedro Alvaraz Cabral and Martin 
Behem. The first-mentioned traveller gave to Brazil the title of Tierra de 
Santa Cruz, or tlie land of the holy cross. Its capital, Rio de Janeiro, implies 
the river of January. 

Santiago, which means St. James, was so named in honor of the patron 
mint of Spain. 

La Plata received its name from the Rio de la Plata, or river of silver. It 
is frequently called the Argentine Republic, from the Latin argentum, silver. 

Bvjcnos Ayres means good air, and was so named by the Spaniards, who 
(erroneously) believed its air to be very salu^brious. 

MoTUe Video signifies the hill with the view or prospect, the lighthouse on 
the mountain here commanding an extensive view. It is derived from the 
French want (and that from the Latin m/ms), a hill, &c., and the Latin video, 
I see. 

Magella/tCs Straits, between Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, were discovered, 
in 1520, by, and named after, ferdinamdo Magellan, a Portuguese in the 
Bervice of Spain. 
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(a.) NORTH AMERICA. 

Bussiaa Ameiioa.* 

New Archangel, with a population of about 1000, is the only place in Russian 
America deserving the name of a town. It is the headauarters of the 
Russo- American Company, and has an active export trade in fish and 
peltry with Petropaiilovski, in Kamschatka, from which place these com- 
modities find their way to St. Petersburg. 

The SURFACE consists of a plateau the general height of which is about 8,000 
feet. It contains the culminating-point of North America, Mount St. 
Elias, 17,850 feet high, and Mount Fairweather, 14,783 feet, both of 
which are extinct volcanoes. 

The CLIMATE is very humid, more particularly in the south-west and on 
Sitka Island. 

Natural Productions. — Barley, oats, and rye are raised in small quantities 
in the Sitka archipelago and the adjacent coast of the mainland ; the 
alder and birch attain the dimensions of shrubs in the interior ; and 
forests of coniferous trees clothe the mountains on the south-east coast. 
But the value of the country to the Russian government consists in its 
seal-fishery, and the capture of the various fur-bearing animals, which are 
prosecuted with great vigour by the Russians along the coasts and upon 
the adjoining islands. The native tribes sell or barter their furs to the 
Russian traders at a few forts which the latter have erected at various 
points along the coast. 

Inhabitants. — The natives of Russian America are Esquimaux and Indians, 
who together amount to about 50,000 ; the Aleutians number 8,700 ; and 
the remainder are Russians. The Esquimaux, who occupy the coasts, 
live mainly by fishing ; the Indians, who are to be found in the interior, 
support themselves by procuring skins for the Russo-American Company ; 
and the Aleutians are skilful hunters and fisliers. Their fi-agile baidares — 
a sort of light boat — are composed of the skins of animals drawn tightly 
over a framework of wood or of fish-bones ; and each boat is made to hold 
one person, who aits in a round hole just fitted to the size of his body. 



Danish America; or, Greenland. 

Towns, etc. — Godthaab, in South Greenland, is the oldest station. It was 
founded, in 1723, by the Moravian missionary, Hans Egede, and its name 
implies good hope. Godthaab is the residence of the governor of South 
Greenland. Egedes-minde^ in North Greenland, signifies the place built 
in memory of Egede. It is the principal station in North Greenland, and 
is the residence of the Danish governor of that division. 

Godhavn, on the southern point of Disco Island, is the centre of the 
most important fisher)', off which tlio last letters received from Sir Jcin 
Franklin and his crews were written. Good coal occurs here, and upon 
the neighbouiing coasts. 

* The Buaso- American Company, incorporated, in 1799, for fishing and for hunting tar- 
bearing animals, have fifty shipfl of varioua sises engaged in the collection and conveyance 
of peltry ; in addition to two frigates and two corvettes maintained by Russia. The con- 
stitution and privileges of Russian America very much resemble those of the Hudson's 
Hay Oompany in British America. 
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XTppernavik, in lat. 72' 50', is the most northerly pennanent little 
town in the world. 

SuBFACE. — Generally high, rocky, and barren. It is one of the most desolate 
and inhospitable regions on the face of the globe, devoid of animal life 
throughout the plater part of its extent, and incapable of supporting it. 
The higher portions of the country are covered witn peipetual snow ; the 
glaciers often reach to the sea-shore ; and the interior is supposed to be 
one vast field of ice. 

Climate. — The difference between the extremes of temperature in Greenland 
is probably without a parallel. The sea freezes in January, and the cold 
is so severe that the inhabitants are obliged to live in holes underground, 
which they cover with turf ; while the thermometer in July stands at 
84' Fahr. even in the shade. 

Natural Productions. — The vegetation chiefly consists of grasses and lichens 
in the north, and of a few scattered birches, alders, and willows in the 
south, where, also, small quantities of com, potatoes, and kitchen 
vegetables are raised. Of the minerals to be found in Danish America, 
the only one worth mentioning is copper ore, which has been recently 
diBCX>vered, in lat 70° N., in Disco Island. 

Inhabitants. —The natives, who are called Esquimaux, and are allied to the 
Mongolian family, are characterised by a short squat stature and dark 
skin. They subsist principally on seals and whale-blubber, and are 
clothed in skins. 

Commerce is carried on with Denmark by the aid of about a dozen vessels, 
which annually export about 3,600 tons of seal-oil, 4,300 of whale-oil, 
87,000 seal-skins, 29,000 fox-skins, 18,000 rein-deer skins, and 19,000 lbs. 
of eider-down. The imports comprise wheat, coffee, sugar, brandy, 
tobacco, firewood, &c 



BritiBli Korth Ameriofti 
• (1) HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY TERRITORY ; OR, NEW BRITAIN. 

This vast territory is divided by the Hudson Sea and the Rocky Mountains 
into three large provinces : Columbia (embracing British Columbia, Van- 
converts Island,* and Queen Charlotte Island) in the west ; Rupert's f Land in 
the centre ; and Labrador in the east. 

Victoria, the capital of Vancouver's Island, is the residence of the British 
governor, and is a rising place. 

Nain, the principal ^lace in Labrador, and one of the settlements of the 
Moravian missionaries, is the oldest town in that division of the Hudson's X 
Bay Territory, having been founded in 1771. 

Rupert's Land, which lies between the Hudson Sea and the Rocky 
Mountains, and which is by far the largest (2,600,000 square miles) and 
most important division of New Britain, embraces three great natural sub- 
divisions, which the Company have further marked out into twenty districts. 

* Vancouver's Island was so called from the celebrated navigator of that name, Qeoige 
Vanewiver^ who was a captain in the British navy when he first surveyed the shores. 

t So named from the original charter having been granted, in 1670, under the au^ces 
of Prince Rupert. 

X The Hudson's Bay Company was established in the reign of Charles II. for the 

Surpose of prosecuting the trade in furs. The lands included in the original grant to the 
ompany were declared to include all territories within the limits watered by rivers foiling 
into Hudson's Bay. This comprehensive grant was extended by the union of that body 
with the North-west Company, in 1821, since which time it has exercised a sort of tem« 
torial authority over the whole region between the ooasta of lAbrador and the Pacific. 
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These subdivisions and districts, with the principal forts in each, are as 
follow : — 



Region. 


Districts. 


Forts. 


1 


1. Mackenzie River 

2. Great Slave Lake ... . 

3. Churchill 

4. Athabasca 

6. Peace River 


Good Hope, Norman, Simpson, Franklin. 

Providence, Resolution, Reliance. 

Churchill, 

Chippewayan, Font du Lac. 

Liard, Halket, Vermilion. 


1 


6. Leaser Slave Lake . . 

7. Saskatchewan 

8. English River 

9. Cumberland 

10. Norway 

11. Swan River 

12. Red River 


Assiniboin. 

Carlton Hoiise, Manchester House, Edmonton 

House, Chesterfield House. 
BuflEalo House, La Crosse. 
Cumberland House. 
Norway House, Berens House. 
Alexander, Brandon House, Birdstafl, Pelly, Hi- 

bemia. 
Red River Settlement, Garry, Assiniboin, Grant 

House. 




1 


13. York 

14 Nelson 


York, Port Nelson, Rock House. 

Nelson. 

Oxford House. 

Severn, Severn House. 

Albany, Martin FalL Gloucester House. 

William. 

Moose Factory, Brunswick House. 

Hannah Bay House, Abbitibbe House. 


15. Island 


16. Severn 

17. Albany 

18. Rainy Lake 

19. Moose ...». 

20. Abbitibbe 





NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL FORTS. 



Forts, &c. 



Fob what noted. 



Good Hope ,. 

Norman 

Franklin 

Churchill ... 

Chippewayan 

Liard 

Red River . . . 

York 



One of the most northern of the Company's factories ; the PinusAlbugf 
the king of the Arctic forests, here attains a height of seventy feet, 
and is upwards of three feet in diameter at its base. 

Barley ripens well here; and potatoes, although of an inferior 
quaJity, grow. 

Has a mean annual temperature of 14° below freezing point, a 
minimiun heat of 68* below zero, and a maximum heat of 80* Falir, 

Here the ground is buried under snow from the middle of October 
to the middle of May, and the ice does not break up till the middle 
of July. 

At this fort there is no cultivated vegetation whatever. The swamps 
yield coarse grass. Mean annual temperature 2° below the freezing 
ipoint, the minimum heat 31° below zero, and the greatest 97° Fahr. 

Lat. 60° 5' N., long. 122° 81' W. ; has an elevation of between 400 and 
500 feet above the sea. Wheat is raised, and yields a good return 
in favorable seasons, though in some years it docs not ripen ; 
potatoes thrive admirably. 

Was founded, in 1813, by the Earl of Selkirk, and has a population 
of some 6,500, composed chiefly of emigrants from the Highlands 
of Scotland, together with the retired servants of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and a few native Indians and half-breeds. 

The principal trading-station and capital of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. Near it are forests of stunted pine. The cold during 
the winter is fearfully intense, the thermometer descending some- 
times as low Its 50° below zero ; and in rooms with a constant fire 
brandy feezes into a solid substance. 
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(2) CANADA,* UPPER AND LOWER. 





Chief Towns. 


For what notxd. 


i 

g 


Quebecf.... 

Fraaerville. 
Three Rivera 

Montreal: .. 


BeantifuUv situated on the north bank of the St. Lawrence ; has 
been called the " Gibraltar of America," being strong both by- 
nature and art ; was founded by the French in 1608, taken by 
the British in 1629 and 1759. an^ finally ceded to Great Britain 
in 1763 ; is the x>olitical capital, and was formerly the capital ; 
the great entrei^t for the trade of Canada with Great Britain; 
the West Indies, &c. ; shipbuilding largely carried on ; Quebec 
conslBts oi an upper and lower town : the citadel crowns the 
summit of Cape Diamond, 350 feet above the river ; a railway, 
876 miles long, has been projected to connect Canada with 
Halifax.— Near it the batUe was fought, in 1759, which wrested 
the city from the French, and proved fatal to General W<dfe and 
the Uarquis de Montcalm, the British and French commanders. 

One of the oldest towns in Canada : mostly built of wood ; has 
extensive iron-foundries and forges at work, iron-ore being 
abundant in the neighbourhood ; lai^e trade in timber (or 
lumber, as the people of the New World call it) : had formerly 
a brisk trade in fur. 

The largest, handsomest, and most commercial city in Canada : is, 

is one of the largest in America, and the buildings g en^ally are 
the admiration of all strangers ; the Victoria tubular bridge, 
conveying a railway across the St. Lawrence, completed, in 
1859, after the designs of the late Robert Stephenson, and two 
miles long, is the most magnificent viaduct in the world ; laxge 
trade in cast-iron founding, distilling, ship-building, &c. 


i 

< 
as 

i 


Toronto 

Kingston 


Was, till the union of the two im>vinces, the capital of Upper, 
and, for a short time subsequently, of aU, Canada ; towards the 
close of the last centuiy the site was a dense forest, on the 
border of which there was a solitary Indian wigwam ; its popu- 

is the grand dep6t for the wheat of Canada, which it exports to 
Britain, the Lower Provinces, and the United States ; connected 
by means of railroads and the electric telegraph, with all the 
TOincipal cities of America ; a ficivorite resort of fugitive silaves 
from the neighbouring territories, many of whom hold consi- 
derable property in Toronto ; is par axellencf the show-city of 
Canada ; the seat of a university, established by royal charter, 
and liberally endowed. 
The entrep6t of the trade between Upper and Lower Canada ; a 
naval arsenal of Great Britain ; occupies the site of the old 

tiftil " Lake of the Thousand Isles," but, in reality, no fewer 
than 1692 islets were counted by the Commissionera who were 
employed in fixing the boundaries of the United States. 



* Canada is divided into Western and Eastern Canada, the line of separation being 
generally the River Ottawa. A small jwrtion, however, of the territory enclosed between 
the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence belongs to Eastern Canada. Prior to 1840 each of these 
divisions formed a distinct colony, and were then, as they now frequently are, known as 
Upper (= Western) and Lower (=Eastem) Canada. But in that year (1840) the provinces 
were united under a single governor appointed by the crown, who is likewise governor- 
general of Britisdi America, with a legislative council summoned for Ufe, and a house of 
assembly elected for four years. 

t Quebec either received ito name from a district of that designation in France ; or from 
the French Qud-BeCy which would not unnaturally be the exclamation of the French on 
tiieir first beholdinjg ito beautiful scenery, — ^the aspect it exhibits to the approaching 
voyager being an exceedingly attractive one. 

t Montreal denotes royal mount ; the Spanish real, from the Latin rtgalUy meaning rojfoL 
The name was first applied to a high mountain in the centre of the inland (to which it gives 
name) in the St. Lawrence. Near it stands the modem town of Montreal, whidi was 
fonneriy called Hochelaga by the natives. 
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Chief Towns. 



For what noted. 



Hamilton .. 



Niagara 



Ottawa, or 
Bytouw. 



London 



A now and thriving town at the western extremity of Lake 
Ontario, and on the Grand Trunk Railway ; has good roads, and 
is situated in the midst of a fertile country ; of its population, 
which is variously stated at from 7,000 to 30,000, a lai^ge pro- 
portion are Dutch and German settlers. 

A flourishing town at the mouth of the river of the same name 
which joins Lakes Erie and Ontario ; has a brisk trade by steam 
with New York, Kingston, and Toronto ; races are annually held 
in its vicinity. — ^About fifteen miles higher up the river are the 
celebrated Falls of Niagara; the Horse-Shoe Fall, on the 
Canadian side, being 1,800 feet across and 158 feet in perpen- 
dicular depth, while the American falls are 600 feet wide and 
163 feet deep ; it is estimated that 100,000,000 tons of water are 
discharged oy these falls per hour. The Indian name of the 
Niagara Falls, 0-Ni-aw-ga-rali,—A peculiarly appropriate name, 
—signifies the Thunder of Waters. 

This rapidly-growing city (at the northern terminus of the Bideau 
Canal, and connected with the Grand Trunk Railway) has been 
selected, after several years' litigation, as the future capital of 
Canada ; although situated at a distemce from the great high- 
ways of commerce and travel it possesses several important 
advantages as {he capital : it has unrivalled water power, and 
the supply of magnetic iron-ore in the vicinity is unlimited ; 
the soutnem side of the river (Ottawa), also, is believed to be 
the most fertile and sahibrious in all Canada. 

Bears evidence to the fast-increasing importance of Canada; 
situated on the Thames in the centre of the Canadian peninsula. 



THE LOWER PROYINCES. 



Provinces. 


Number of | Area in 
Coimties. | Square Miles. 


Population at 
the last Census. 


New Brunswick 


14 
10 
3 
8 


27,700 

17,846 

3,120 

2,184 

36,000 


194,000 
276,177 
36,000 
62,678 
100,000 


Nova Scotia 


Cape Breton 


Prince Edward's Island 

Newfoundland 


Totals 


30 


86,800 


669,865 





PROVINCES, WITH THEIR CHIEF TOWNS. 





Chief Towns. 


For what noted. 


New Bnmswick 
NormSootia*.... 


Fredericton .... 
St John 

HA,T.r>AT , 


Formerlv called St. Ann's ; the seat of the pro- 
vincial government; contains King's College, 
which is supxxjfrted by an annwu grant by 
government of £2,000; has a large trade in 
timber, which is exported from St. John to 
Great Britain, &c. ; built principallv of wood. 

The commercial capital and largest place in New 

Bay of Fundy, which is defended by a number 
of forts ; it is the entrep6t of considerable trade, 
and exports lumber, fish, furs, and lime in very 
large quantities. 

one of the most magnificent harbours in the 
world, and guarded by three forts ; is the chief 



« JTova Beotia signifies New SeoUand. 
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PROVINCES— («o»<iniM(2). 



Proyinces. 



Cape Breton .... 

Prince Edward's 
Island.* 



Newfoiindlandf. . 



Chief Towns. 



Lunenburg .... ) 

Liverpool ) 

Windsor 

Picton 

New Glasgow . . . 
Sydney 

Charlotte Town.. 



St. John's 



Fob what votkd. 



station of the British army and tulyv in Nor& 
America; contains a large dockyard, military 
hospital, and the residences of the governor, 
the adxniral, and the military commandant ; 
has, also, two colleges, and a public library ; its 
Province Building, erected for the acoommoda^ 
tion of the Government offices, is one of the finest 
structures in British America ; is a great packet 
station ; the great living feature of the place 
are the troops of noble Newfoundland dogs 
which are met with in all parts of the town. 

Have both fine harbours, besides fisheries, and a 
flourishing trade. 

The seat, charmingly situated, of an episoopal 
college. 

Has a good harbour, and an extensive trade. 

Possesses coal-mines of considerable value. 

Boasts of a good harbour. — ^Near it ia an extensive 
bed of bituminous coaL 

An excellent and well-defended harbour ; contains 
the public buildings of the island ; ez^joys great 
commercial facilities; its neighbotu-hood only 
yields to Quebec in beetuty among British North 
American scenes. 

Has a spacious and secure harboiu*, being defended 
by numerous forts ; is the nearest iwint of 
America to the British Isles, it being within 
1656 miles of Valentia, on the west coast of Ire- 
land ; these two places have been selected as 
the termini of a submarine cable for telegraphic 
commimication ; St. John's is much resorted to 
in the fishing season, where more than 120 
vessels are employed in the capture of seals. 



MINOR NOTES ON CANADA. 

Lakes. — These form the distinguishing natural feature of Canada, and one of 
them— Superior — ^is the largest fresh-water lake in the world. All are 
situated in the basin of the St. Lawrence, the following five being the 
largest : — 



Name. 


Extreme 

Length in 

Miles. 


Extreme 

Breadth in 

HUes. 


Mean 

Breadth in 

Miles. 


Area in 
Square 
Miles. 


Elevation 
above the 
sea in Feet 


Mean 
Depth in 


Superior . . 
3fichigan.. 

Huron 

Erie 

Ontario . . . 


400 
220 
240 
240 
180 


160 
90 

170 
60 
60 


80 
70 
80 
40 
85 


82,000 
24,000 
80,000 
6,680 
6,000 


630 
678 
684 
665 
232 


900 

1000 

1000 

120 

500 



Climate. — The climate is excessive ; that is, it presents great extremes of heat 
and cold, particularly in Lower Canada, where the mean sumiher tempe- 



* Prince BdwarcTa Mand was so named in honor of the commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in North America, in 1799, Edteard, Duke of Kent, who paid great attention 
to the island. It had previously been called St. John. 

t Newfoundland first became known to the English through Cabot in the latter port of 
the fifteenth century. On his discovery of it he gave it the name of New-fovmddandy or 
land newly found or discovered. Prior to its discovery by Cabot, however, Newfoundland 
had been known to some Icelandic and Greenland colonists who recognised it, with the 
adjoining district, imder the name of BwxdUm^ an Indian title signifying cod-fish. 
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ntnie is about 70% and the temperature of winter yaries between 20^ 
above, and 25" below, zero. Here five months of the year — May to 
September— comprise three of its seasonal diviBions, spring, summer, and 
autumn ; the remaining seven months forming the wmter, during which 
time the ground is buried under a hard covering of ice and frozen snow. 
Throughout Canada generally the heat of summer and the cold of winter 
are much greater than in corresponding European latitudes. 

MonouLLS. — The mineral resources of Canada are very great, although, 
until lately, they have been almost entirely neglected. Among its 
minerals are iron (abundant in all parts of the province), plumbago, ores 
of antimony, lead, copper (abounding largely a little to the north of Lake 
Bupe^^r), gold, silver, tin, limestone, marble, brick-day, lithographic 
stones, sieJt, gypsum, &o« 

ViaBTABUSS. — The variety of trees in this province is astonishing, the 
greater part being covered by enormous forests, chiefly of white and red 
pine, with the maple, white cedar, birch, ash, oak, beech, elm, hazel, 
cherry, cypress, poplar, wiUow, and sycamore. From the sap of the 
maple excellent sugar is made. Wild fruits are very numerous, and 
almost all the vegetables and fruits that thrive in Qreat Britain arrive at 
perfection in Upper Canada under proper cultivation. 

Animals.— "Wild animals, among which are the moose-deer, bear, wolf (in 
many parts the terror of the sheep-fold), wild-cat, fox, lynx, beavei^ 
racoon, marten, &c., are numerous, although they are rapidly disappearing 
before the increasing population and advancing extent of the settled parts 
of t^e province. A reward is given by the magistracy for the destruction 
of the wolf at the rate of six dollars for each head. Squirrels abound, 
and are much sought after. Two species of the rattle-snake occur, but 
these are not numerous. Fish are abundant in all the rivers and lakes, 
and include the sturgeon, pike, trout, and a species of fresh-water 
herring. Salmon are plentiful in Lake Ontario. The birds consist of 
wild turkeys, wild swans, ducks, geese, woodcocks, sni^s, and numerous 
beautiful birds of the smaller tribes ; besides eagles, kites, hawks, owls, 
herons, &c. 

Inhabitants. — In Lower Canada more than half the population are of French 
descent, the reminder principally consisting of British emigrants. Nearly 
aU of them speak the French lanouaoe, and embrace the Roman 
Catholic RELIGION. The French inhabitants of this portion of the 
province are described as a kind and warm-hearted people, but averse to 
improvements, and jealous of English rule. Emigration, particularly to 
Upper Canada, is in active progress from all parte of Great Britain and 
IreLuid. 

•Education is very liberally provided for in Canada. There were, in 1855, in 
Upper Canada, 4 universities, 6 colleges, 65 grammar schools, 29 private 
academies, 8,825 common schools, and 278 private schools ; making 
altogether 8,710 educational establishments, which were attended by 
240, 800 pupils and students, and kept up at a cost of £280, 000. In Lower 

] Canada, in 1851, there were 2,005 schools, attended by 90,000 pupils. 
The press, in both divisions of the province, is making rapid strides, and 
eveiy town and village in Upper Canada has its own press, each of which 
generally issues two papers^ 

Exports and Imports. — ^The exports comprise pot and pearl ashes, wheat, 
flour, and timber, to Great Britain ; beef, pork, beer, grain, and flour, to 

• the British West Indies ; and lumber, wheat, flour, butter, and live'- stock 
to the United States. In. 1855, the exports were valued at £7,047,118. 

X 
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The imports consist of coals, metal, cordage, and varions mannfectures, 
from Great Britain and Ireland ; sugar, molasses, coffee, and rum, 
from the British West Indies ; and beef and pork, rice, biscuit, and 
tobacco, from the United States. The estimated yalue, in 1855, of the 
imports was £9,021,540. 

Bevknue (The) for 1854 amounted to £1,402,079, and was principally 
derived from customs, excise, public works, sale of lands, Ac. 

Inland Commttnication. — In 1836, the railway communication in this 
province did not amount to 20 miles, whereas there are now actually 
completed 1,612 mUes, independent of the lines in the course of con- 
struction. Tlie Grand Trunk Railway, commencing at St. Thomas and 
terminating at Port Samia at the southern extremity of Lake Huron, 
has alone a total length of 866 miles. The Victoria Tubular Bridge 
(which crosses the St. Lawrence near Montreal), 7,000 feet in length, and 
constructed at a cost of £2,000,000 sterling, and the Great Suspension 
Bridge (over the Niagara river, below the Falls), are among the most 
stupendous viaduct bridges in the world. The canals, although they 
have but a total length of 218 miles, are of great capacity, and are 
magnificent works. The Rideau Canal (extending from Lake Ontario 
to Ottawa city), is 135 miles long, and carries vessels of 120 tons 
burden. 

Government. — ^The present political constitution of Canada embraces a House 
of Assembly, a Legislative Council, and a Governor who is appointed by 
the Crown. The House of Assembly comprises 84 members (equally 
divided between Upper and Lower Canada), wo are chosen by the people ; 
and the Legislative Council consists of 20 members appointed by the 
Crown. The laws of France, as they existed when Canada was ceded to 
Britain, prevail in the lower division of the province, subject to the 
alterations effected by the local parliament ; but the criminal and com- 
mercial laws of England prevail throughout the province. 



MINOR NOTES ON THE LOWER PROVINCEa 

Climate. — Generally, like that of Canada, excessive, the winters being 
long and very severe, and the sunmiers short and very hot. 

.Minerals. — Numerous and valuable, comprising inexhaustible supplies qf 
ironstone and coal, besides copper, plumbago, manganese, llmestoni, 
gypsum, copperas, pipe-clay, alum, salt, red and yellow ochre, dates 
(writing ana roofing), granite, grindstones, &c. 

■Yegetablbs. — Among the trees of the Lower Provinces are the American elm, 
the maple, poplar, beech, birch, ash, oak, hemlock, and various pines ; 
and the crops consist of wheat, maize, barley, rye, oats, potatoes, buck- 
wheat, and neld-pease. 

Animals.— The wild animals comprise the moose-deer, bear, tiger-cat, fox, 
marten, beaver, minx, otter, porcupine, musk-rat, weasel, squirrel, 
racoon, and hare ; and the chief of the domestic animals of the Lower 
Provinces are cattle and sheep, together with swine, horses, and poultry. 
The birds, frequently with beautiful plumage, are all destitute of son^ 
The cod-fishing in the celebrated "bank of Newfoundland" opens a 
June and continues till October. The value, in 1851, of the dned fish 
was £493,014; of the oil, £319,000; seal-skins, £76,696: salmon. 
^12,024; and herrings, £18,261.— Total,' £959, 76l» 
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ExFOBTS, Imfobts, akd REVEinTE. — ^These, for 1851, are indicated in the 
following tabulated statement : — 



DiTiBiozL 


Bevenue in 
1851. 


Exports in ' 
1851. 


{«il. 


Now BruiMfwiclc ^ , . ^ . , . , . ^ . 


£ 

188,220 

100,686 

22,588 

82,632 


£ 

965,000 

481,546 

71,226 

959,751 


£ 

1,225,000 

746,748 

143,654 

948,191 


Nova Scotia, including Cape Breton 
Prince Edward's Idand 




Totala 


844,026 


2,827,528 


8,058,698 
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MINOR NOTES. 

Cluate. — A conntrj so extenBive, and stretching over so numy degrees of 
latitude, must of necessity exhibit a diversified climate. That of the 
United States is variable and inconstant, snbject alike to extremes of heat 
and cold. For example, New York has the summer of Rome, which is 
1° to the north of it, and the winter of Copenhagen, 15° to tiie north of it 
It is not uncommon in the central districts to experience within a few hours 
a variation of 25° to 30** Fahr. Of course, locality in the United States, 
as elsewhere, in great measure determines the climate ; on the Atlantic 
coast, for instance, the modifying influence of the ocean is recognised, and 
the severity of the climate much remedied. 

Natural Productions. — Miiural : In Pennsylvania and some other states, 
iron and anthracite form the great staples, and extensive beds of bitu- 
minous coal are found in almost all the Western States. Gold has long 
been obtained in North Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia. But from San 
Francisco, the shipments of the precious metal, the produce of California, 
amounted in value to 322,393,856 dollars, in tne interval between 
April 11, 1849, and December 31, 1856. It is worthy of remark that the 
fint discovery of gold in this region was made in little more than a month 
after it had been obtained by cession from Mexico. Copper largely 
abounds in the North-Westem States, and along the coast of £ike 
Superior ; vast boulders of copper, several tons in weight, have been met 
with in Wisconsin. Indeed, the United States possess mines of every 
metal or mineral known to the arts. 

Vegetable : The vegetation of the United States comprises the Jlegion 
of AsUrs and SolidagoSf which extends from the 35th parallel to Lake 
Winnipeg and St. James's Bay, which is characterised by the large 
variety of its oaks and pines ; b^ the small number of species belonging 
to the orders cruciferse, umbellifene, cichorace®, and cynarocephaliB ; by 
the total absence of the heath tribe; and by the presence of more 
numerous species of whortleberry than in Europe. To the north of lat 
45*, the birch, pine, American elm, willow, and maple are the principal 
of forest-trees. The Region of Magnolias lies between lat 85* and the 
Gulf of Mexico, and between the Rocky Mountains on the west and the 
Atiiantic Ocean on the east ; and is chiefly characterised by plants of this 
order, — so remarkable for their large odoriferous flowers, and for the 
tonic qualities of their bark. The cotton-plant is cultivated chiefly in 
Georgia, South Carolina, and the adjoining states, the total crop, in 1855, 
amounting to 1,263,000,000 lbs. 

Animal : Of the mammalia there is one species of the opossum ; the 
camivora are represented by several species of bats, heaffehogs, and 
shrews ; by bears, racoons, badgers, gluttons, and coatis ; by martens, 
otters, skunks, foxes, and by the puma, or cougar, which may be looked 
upon as the lion of the New World ; among the ruminants are the 
Ainerican elk or moose-deer, Yirginian deer, antelope, the ar^ali of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the American bison ; while the rodents include the 
beaver, muisquash and squirrel, mouse, porcupine, and hare tribes 

Population. — ^1^ has been variously stated in different geographies ; but 
the population of the United States, according to the census or 1851, was 
23,288,565. Since the date of the first census (1790) there have beeoi six 
decimal enumerations, as follows :— 
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Census 
Tear. 


White Persons. 


Colored Persons. 


Total Population. 


Free. 


Slave. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 


8,172,464 
4,304,605 
6,862,004 
7,861,907 
10,526,248 
14,189,695 
19,662,448 


69,466 
108,395 
186,446 
238,156 
819,599 
886,303 
427,819 


697,897 
893,641 
1,191,364 
1,538,128 
2,009,043 
2,487,355 
8,198,898 


8,929,827 
6,305,941 
7,239,814 
9,638,191 
12,866.020 
17,069,453 
23,288,565 



The non-slaveholding states of the TJmon are Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, "Wisconsin, 
Iowa, California, and the territories northward of these. The slave- 
holding* states are Delaware, Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alahama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, and Texas. In the Columhia district 
slavery is tolerated, and the Indians in the territories west of Arkansas 
hold a number of slaves. New Mexico, Utah, and Oregon are at present 
free from this institution, but the two first-mentioned territories may be 
admitted as states with or without slavery. 

The following statement of the territorial increase of the United 
States is acquired from the calculations made by Mr. De Bow, super- 
intendent of the Census Bureau at Washington : — 

Square MQes. 

Area of the Republic at the peace of 1783 820,680 

Louisiana, purchased in 1 803, added about 899, 579 

Florida, acquired in 1819, added 66,900 

Texas, admitted in 1846, added 818,000 

Oregon Treaty, added 808,052 

Treaty with Mexico, in 1848, added 622,955 

Total area 2,936,166 



The 'density of population to the square mile at different dates is thus 
exhibited : — 



1790. 


1800. 


1810. 


1820. 


1880. 


1840. 


1850. 


4-7» 


6-47 


4-21 


5-89 


7-20 


9-66 


7-90 



The number of slavebolden, and the average number of slaves hold by them, have 
classified as follows i-^ 

Holders of 1 slave 68,820 

,, 1 ,, and imder 5 slaves 106.683 

„ 6 „ „ 10 „ 80,766 

10 „ „ 20 , 64,695 

20 „ ., 50 „ 28,783 

60 „ „ 100 „ 6,19« 

„ 100 „ „ 200 , 1,479 

„ 200 „ .,800 18T 

800 „ ,,600 56 

600 „ „ 1,000 J 

1,000 „ and over S 
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The following is a statement of the white, free-eol^rad, and da?e popih 
lations, in 1850, of each state : — 



Date 
admitted. 



Repraeentar 

tion in the 

Lower House 

of Congress. 



States. 



P(^nlatioD. 



WUte. 



Pree- 
oolored. 



SliSTek 



1819 
1836 
1860 



1846 

1819 
1816 
1846 
1792 
1812 
1820 



1887 
1817 
1821 



1802 



1706 
1845 
1791 

1848 



7 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
8 
9 

11 
2 

10 
4 
6 
6 

11 
4 
5 
7 
8 
6 

83 
8 

21 

26 
2 
6 

10 
2 
8 

13 
8 



Alabama ... 
Arkansas ... 
California . . . 
Connecticut . 
Delaware ... 
Florida . 



OeoiYfa • 
lllinoiB . 



Iowa 

Kentucky , 

Lauisiana 

Maine 

Maryland , 

Massacliusetts. . . 

Miohixan , 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire. 

Now Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina .. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania ... 
Rhode Island . . . 
South Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont ....,.« 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 



426,614 
)26;i89 
91,686 
863,090 
71,169 
47,208 
621,672 
846,084 
977,164 
191,881 
761,418 
266,401 
681,818 
417,948 
986,460 
896,071 
296,718 
692,004 
817,466 
466,609 
8,048,826 
668,028 
1,966,060 
2,268,160 
148,876 
274,668 
766,886 
164,084 
818.409 
894,800 
804,766 



2,2G6 

608 

962 

7,698 

18,073 

932 

2,981 

6,436 

11,262 

338 

10,011 

17,462 

1,856 

74,723 

9,064 

9,583 

930 

2,618 

620 

28,810- 

49,069 

27,468 

26,279 

68,626 

8,670 

8,960 

6,422 

897 

718 

64,838 

636 



842,844 
47,100 



2,290 
89,810 
881.682 



210,981 
244,809 

90,868 



809,878 
87.422 

236 

288,648 



884,984 

'239,459 

68,168 

472,528 



Lanouaois. — ^The English language is mainly spoken throughout all parts of 
the American Union ; although foreigners, who at the last census consti- 
tuted 11 per cent, of the whole of the free population, as well as all the 
aboriginal tribes, still s^eak their respective natiye tongues. 

Kbuoion.— Although there is no established church in the Uiuted States^ l^e 
Christian religion, in one or other of its forms, is uniyersally followed^ 
tiie churches and dergy of each sect being supported by the yoluntaij 
contributions of their members. The most important of these sects are 
the Methodist^ Baptists, and Presbyterians ; and after titiese ran^ tho. 
CongregationaUsts, Episcopalians, Roman Catiiolics, and Lutherans. 
The Quakers are numerous m Pennsylvania, and, amongst a vast number 
of other sects, the Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints, are settled on the 
banks of the Great Salt Lake. " In the year 1857 a remarkable revival 
of religion, which, for duration and magnitude, stands without a parallel 
in the annals of Christianity, manifested itself in New Tork» and soon 
spread over all parts of the Union and the British Isles." — Mackay. 

Education. — Popular education receives, in most of the states, a large share 
of public attention, and in many of them— including the New Eng^d 
and New York states — a high standard of general attainment is realised, 
more so, perhaps, than in any other country in the world, excepting 
Prussia, and some parts of Germany and Switzerland. Primary or free 
elementary schools are widely distributed, and high schools, gymnasiums, 
and co^eges^ are numerous. These i^i^titivtions. a^ supported by the 
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etaite. There are throiiffhont the Union no fewer than 120 colleges and 
mdveiBities, among which are medical, theological, and legal fiehoojisi 

PRINCIPAL WRITERS IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

Ths first newspaper was published in 1704, and the second in 1720. In 
1775, when tne Revolution began, the number of newspapers was 86 ; in 
1810, 359 ; in 1840, 1,680 ; in 1850, 2,526 ; and, at the present time^ 
nearly 4,000. In 1850, the number of copies circulated was 427^000,000. 
The names of the most celebrated writers belonging to the Union are : — 

POBTBT. — Bryant, Brainard, Dana, Halleck, Hillhouse, Huntingdon, Long- 
fellow, Peabody, Percival, Pierpont, Mrs. Sigoumey, Whittier, Wilcox, 
N. Parker Willis. 

Statesmen. — John Quincy Adams, Franklin, Hamilton, Jay, Jefferson, 
Madison, Morris, Trumoull, Washington. 

H18TOEY. — Bancroft, Bradford, Belknap, Bozman, Brackenbridge, Drake, 
Dunlap, Greenhow, Hale, Hammond, Irving, Motley, Pilkin, Prescott^ 
Quincy, Ramsay, Savage, Schoolcraft, Tracy, Thompson, Wain, Wheaton, 
Young. 

Geooeaphy and Teavels. — Baird, Caas, Catlin, H. T. Cheever, Flint, 
Lewis and Clarke, Morrell, Norman, Olmstead, Parker, Perkins, Pike, 
Robinson, Roberts, Reynolds, Rockwell, Steven, Silliman, Southgate, 
Stewart, Tanner, Taylor, Townsend, Warriner. ^ 

PHtsioAL Science. — ^Audubon, Beck, Bowditch, Browne, Cleaveland, Conrad, 
Dana, Davis, De Eay, Eaton, Elliott, Espy, Godman, Gould, Asa Gray, 
Haldeman, Hare, Harlan, Harris, Hitchcock, Holbrook, Jay, Maury, 
Michaux, Morton, Norton, NuttaU, Olmsted, Pierce, Redfieid, Say, 
Shepard, Silliman, Smith, Torrey, Wallace, Webster, Wilson, Wyatt, 
H. D. Rogers. 

Mental and Moral Science. — Adams, Day, Henry, Hickok, Jouifroy, 
Kauffman, lieber, Ranch, Schmucker, Tappan, Tucker, Upham, 
Wayland. 

Theology.— Alexander, Barnes, Beecher, Bush, Channing, G. B. Cheever, 
Dwight, Jonathan Edwards, B. B. Edwards, Emmons, Hodge, Hopkins, 
Mason, Payson, Pond, Prime, Skinner, Spring, Stowe, Todd, Woods. 

EooLBSiASTicAL HiSTORY.— Hawks, Murdock, Pond, Ranch, Rupp. 

Oriental Literature. — Bush, Connant, Nordheimer, Robmson, Riggs, 
Sttiart, Turner. 

Classical Literature. — Anthon, Crosby, Felton, Leverett, Sophocles, 
Woolsey. 

English Literature and Miscellaneous. — • Abbott, Agnew, Delafield, 
Drake, Emerson, Fortiy, Gliddon, Hubbard, Irving, Mather, M'Cauley, 
M*Culloch, Mellen, Norman, Park, Parker, Sanborn, Smyth, Spring, 
Tucker, Noah Webster. 

KoMANCE. — Allston, Bird, Brown, Cooper, Irving, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. 
Stowe. 

Orators. — John Quincy Adams, Everett, Daniel Webster. 

Exports and Imports.— The exports, which, in order of importance, rank as 
follows : — cotton, bullion, breadstuffs, provisions, tobacco, cotton fabrics, 
timber, and rice, — were for the three years ending June 30, 1857, valued 
at 246 million, 326 million, and 362 million dollars respectively; and 
the importSf including manufactured goods from England, tea, sugar, 
molasses, coffee, and other tropical produce, besides wmes, spirits, dned 
fruits, hides, &c., for the same year amounted in value to 261 million, 
814 million, and 360 million dollars respectively. 
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Abmt Am) Natt. — ^The army of the United States consists of two distmct 
classes — a small regular force and a militia. The former, whidb com- 
poses the regular standing army, only boasts of about 10,000 men ; 
while the mmiber of persons enrolled within the ranks of the latter is 
upwards of 2,250,000. The navy enjoys a lar^e share of attention on the 
part of the government, and in 1857 consisted of 73 armed vessels, 
carr3dng 2,323 guns, and embracing 10 line-of-battle ships, 13 first-class 
frigates, 19 sloops, 19 war-steamers, and 12 smaller vessels. 

The Public Revenue, in 1857, amounted to 88,532,839 dollars (or 
£18,444,000); the Expenditure, in the same year, to 70,822,724 
dollars, of which nearly 32,000,000 were for the army and navy ; and the 
Public or Federal Debt, at the 8th December, 1857, was 25,165,154 
dollars, but aggregate debts of the various states amounted to 287,292,000 
dollars more. 

Internal Communication. — In no other country in the world has inland 
communication become developed on so gigantic a scale as in the United 
States. At the present time the length of railways open to traffic exceeds 
20,000 miles, while 16,000 miles of raQway are in course of construction. 
The number of passengers annually conveyed by this means is above 
61,000,000, and this in addition to the carriage of goods amounting in 
weight to 122,000,000 tons. In 1854, the aggregate length of the 
electric telegraph in the Union was little short of 18,000 miles. 

Government. — Tne United States form, at present, a federal republic under 
the |i^vemment of a President (elected every four years), and a Congress, 
consisting of a house of senate and of a house of representatives. Each 
state is independent in the management of its internal affaii-s, but sends 
two senators to Congress for ^nend purposes, elected for six years by its 
own legislature, one-third being renewea biennially, with representatives 
(electea for only two years) varying in number with the population, 
one being returned for eveiy 93,000 inhabitants. The present number 
of^ senators is sixty-six, and of representatives two hundred and 
thirty-seven. The Congress meets yearly at Washington, the political 
capital, on Hie first Monday in December. The President, who must be a 
native-bom citizen of not less than thirty-five years of a^e, and who has 
a salary of 25,000 dollars, takes the following oath : '^I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of President k 
the United States, and will to the best of my ability preserve, protect, 
and defend the constitution of the United States." The meinbeis of 
Coi^;res8 are paid travelling expenses to and £ro, with a stipend for the 
session. 
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MINOR NOTES. 



Climate. — ^The climate of Mexico is, owing to its great elevation and semi- 
tropical position, very various. It is, however, divided into three regions 
— ^uie Tierras Calientes, or hot regions ; the Tierras Templadas, or tempo- 
rate regions ; and the Tierras Frias, or cold re^ons. The first region, 
including the low grounds of the coasts, and having an elevation of 2,000 
feet, and a mean temperature of IV, is especially suited to the growth of 
sugar, indigo, banana, cotton, maize, coffee, pepper, &;c. In this district, 
which the boisterous north winds, the excessive neat, and the heavy falls 
of rain, render extremely unhealthy, the yellow fever and other virulent 
diseases are very prevalent. The temperate region, of comparatively 
small extent, occupies the slopes of the great plateau to the neight of 
5,000 feet. The climate in this district is mild and healthy, and nurtures 
the Mexican oak, and most of the fruits and cereals of Europe. The 
cold region includes the high table-lands and mountains of upwards of 
5,000 feet in elevation. The mean temperature of the plateau is generally 
about 62° ; but in Mexico it occasionally falls below the freezing-point. 
Its vegetable productions embrace the pine, agave, arbutus, dahlia, 
geranium, and cactus, and among its cultivated plants are the potatoe 
(very largely reared), maize, wheat, barley, cacao, and Spanish pepper or 
capsicum, consumed in enormous quantities by the Mexicans. From the 
sap of the maguey {Agave Armricana, called by the Spaniards pulque, 
and by the Aztecs octli), which thrives on the poorest soil, the favorite 
drink of the community is prepared. 

Zoology. — The wild animals of Mexico are very numerous, and comprise the 
American buffalo (or bison), tapir, ocelot, jaguar, tiger-cat, puma, 
weasel, glutton, sloth, porcupine, ant-eater, grialy bear, wild swine, and 
monkeys. The domestic animals, which have been introduced by.Spain, 
have prospered and multiplied rapidly. The wild horse, that rove in 
immense herds over the Mexican plains, are the offspring of those conveyed 
thither by the Spaniards, and are equally beautiful and vigorous. Groods 
are transported between Mexico and Vera Cruz by upwards of 70,000 
mules. , The sheep are a coarse and neglected breed. The breeding of 
cattle is pursued with attention and assiduity in some parts of the 
interior, and along the eastern coast. Sometimes one single family are 
in possession of as many as 40,000 or 50,000 head of cattle and horses. 
The feathered tribes are of beautiful colors, and exist in immense variety 
and number. Of these parrots and parroquets and other tropical birds 
inhabit the hot region, in which are also to be found centipedes, 
musquitoes, the alligator, American crocodile, cayman, and rattle-snake. 
Along the coasts are the whale, seal, sea-cow, &c. 

MiNEBALS. — Mexico is highly distinguished by the extensive development 
of igneous rocks, combined with the abundance of the precious metals of 
which it appears to contain an inexhaustible supply. The ores of the 
precious metals exist in large deposits on the plateau of Anahuac, &c. 
Humboldt tells us that there were, at the time of his visit, upwards of 
8,000 mines of gold and silver in the country. In the beginning of the 
present century the annual produce exceeded £6,000,000, but many of the 
mines were either neglected or wholly ruined during the troubles of the 
revolutionary war. Guanaxuato is the centre of the richest mining 
district. Copper mines of considerable value occur in Mechoacan and 
Guanaxuato. Iron largely abounds in Guadalaxara, Mechoacan, and 
Zacatecas, although no mines of this metal were worked prior to 1825. 
Tin, lead, antimony, zinc, and arsenic are also raised. A valuable 
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quicksilver mine is wrought in Qaeretaro, and carbonate of soda, used in 
smelting the silver ore, is found in great abundance. 

Exports and Impoets. — The principal exports of Mexico are metals, cochineal, 
hides, cattle, vanilla, jalap, &c. In 1852, the exports to the United 
States alone amounted in value to 1,600,000 dollars. The imports, the 
chief of which are from Great Britain and the United States, comprise 
mainly manufactured goods, earthenware, firearms, machinery, and hard- 
ware. The mantifactures are unimportant. In 1850 there were 72 cotton 
factories, 6 woollen factories, 70 hand-machines for the manufacture of 
silk, and several mills for the preparation of olive-oil. 

Religion.— This is so strictly Roman Catholic that none other is tolerated, 
and the rites and ceremonies are performed with all the pomp of the 
papal states. 

Of the Population of Mexico, there are Creoles, or whites of Spanish descent 
(the dominant class) ; Indians, or indigenous Mexicans (more numerous 
and partly independent) ; Negroes (formerly slaves) ; Mestizoes, the 
descendants of whites and Indians ; Mulattoes, the descendants of whites 
and negroes ; and Zamboes, the descendants of negroes and Indians. 

Lanoitaoe.— Spanish is the language universally employed by the white 
population, and is the general mediimi of intercourse. Within Hie 
limits of the Mexican confederation no fewer than thirty-five distinct 
tongues are spoken by the various Indian tribes, the chief of these are — 
the Aztec or Mexican, Otomi, Mayan, Serasco, Zapoteca, and Misteco. 

Education. ^Notwithstanding the fact that monks and nuns abound through* 
out the confederation in the greatest profusion, education is in so 
degraded a condition that nqt one person in ten can read or write. 
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MINOR NOTES. 

Climatk — Resembles, in most respects, that of Mexico, a striking diffeFence 
iMing experienced between the temperature of the coasts, and that of the 
elevated interior. The rainy season of Central America generally begins 
about tiie middle of May and continues till October, during which time 
the rain falls in torrents, generally accompanied by violent thunder and 
li^tning ; and the dry season lasts during the rest (seven months) of the 
year, when no rain is expected, and a casual shower is of veiy rare 
occurrence. 

Natcral Produotions. — Mineral : Central America possesses mines of gold 
and silver, conper, iron, lead, zinc, and precious stones. Its mines of 
gold at Capatillas, in San Salvador, and of silver at Tobanco and Sociedad, 
are highly celebrated. VegeUible: The real wealth of the country 
consists in its vegetable productions, which embrace cotton, coffee, indigo, 
sugar, tobacco, cocoa, cedar, mahogany, with numberless dyewoods, 
bslsams, sums, and medicinal herbs. Its forests are veiy extensive. 
Animal : Its wild animals are very numerous ; amon^ them are— the 
puma, wolf, jaguar, wild boar, ocelot, black tiger, tiger-cat, opossum, 
racoon, tapir, monkey, sloth, armadillo, &c. ; and its domestic animals 
include horses of an inferior character, mules, which are highly valued, 
hogs, cattle, sheep, and goats. 

Commerce. — The indigo of San Salvador, and the cochineal of Guatemala, are 
the articles which furnish the exporting wealth of Central America. 
Coffee, the next in rank, is annually becoming of greater importance, 
especially that cultivated in Costa Rica. The other items of export are 
a uttle sugar, tobacco, and cotton (all of which might, with the necessary 
attention to their culture, be rendered great staples of produce), together 
with a small Quantity of hides, with Nicaragua wood, mahogany, balsam, 
and sarsaparilla. 

In Population, Central America greatly resembles Mexico ; about one- 
fourth, or less, of the entire population are creoleSf that is, people of 
European parentage ; the remaming three-fourths are aboriginal Indians, 
and people of mixed descent (the latter being called ladirtos or mestizos). 
The Roman Catholic Religion is prevalent throughout, the country; 
and, except in the state of Guatemala, the Spanish Language is:univer- 
sally employed. The Indians of Guatemala are remarkable for the 
great determination they show of adhering to their aboriginal customs 
and language. 

The Internal Communication of Central America is miserably defective ; 
the roads consisting of mere tracks, worn by the frequent passage of men 
and animals. No sort of wheel carriage is to be met with, and the only 
modes of transport are the backs of the Indians for articles of moderate 
weight, and the employment of mules. 
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MINOR NOTES. 

ExFOBTS. — ^The greater portion of the foreign trade of Colombia is carried on 
with Great Britain. The principal articles of export are cocoa, coffee, 
indigo, tobacco, cotton, hides, and cattle ; sugar from Yenezuela ; and 
gold and other metals from New Granada. Besides these are exported 
Brazil-wood, and Peruvian bark. The internal trade of the country is 
greatly hindered, from the absence of either railroads, canals, or good 
roads. 

Inhabitants. — ^The nopulation consists of three classes : — (1) white, who are 
almost exclusively of Spanish descent ; these are called Creoles, who, 
although small in number, occupy the leading position, owing to their 
superiority in education and intelligence; (2) Indians, who principally 
belong to the Guarani and Quichua nations, and who are described as 
industrious and docile ; and (3) mestizoes. In addition to these there are 
a few negroes, who, tiU recently, were in a condition of davery, but are 
now all free, the different governments having abolished slavery in their 
respective dominions. 

Climate.— In the lower grounds the climate is characterised by great heat, 
moisture, and insalubrity ; but in the elevated table-lands, jnmas, or 
paramoSf it is equally salubrious. Hence it is that nearly aU the towns 
in Colombia are erected on the higher grounds. 

Minerals.— These are rich and abimdant. Ecuador, which till lately had 
been imperfectly explored, is now known to possess gold fields of great 
value, as well as ruby-silver. Lead and quicksilver, al^, abound in many 
places. New Granada contains all the important metals, as, for instance, 
gold, silver, copper, platinum, iron, tin, and lead. Coal has been dis- 
covered near Bogoti ; and diamonds, sapphires, and emeralds, besides 
amber, turquoises, and rock-salt, in several places. Few of the mines, 
however, are worked, the resources of the country having been exhausted 
by the recent civil wars. 

Yegetables. — ^The vegetable products of Colombia are considerable, diversified, 
and highly valuaUe. The immense forests famish enormous supplies of 
timber, dye-woods, ebony, mahogany, cedar, and other ornamental woods; 
Peruvian bark, caoutchouc, resins, and other gums ; and ^^r, honey, 
wax, sarsaparilla, and other drugs. The cacao, cotton, mdigo, coffee, 
cinnamon, sugar-cane, and maize are its principal cultivated plants ; and 
the plantain ^rms the chief article of food. 

Animaus. — Hunting and fishing are the modes b^ which those who inhabit the 
great plains and the coasts respectively subsist. Large herds of cattle are 
reared in the llcmos, particulany in the Granadian Confederation. 
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MINOR NOTES, 

Clixate. — The entire coast of Guiana is low and nnliealtliy, and is subject to 
the ravages of yellow fever during the rainy seasons. Generally speaking, 
however, tlie climate, although tropical, is more genial than that of most 
places in the torrid zone, owing to the trade winds from the Atlantic, its 
sea and land breezes, &;c. It 1ms a wet and a dry season along the coasts, 
each of which lasts three months. The mean annual temperature is 81*. 
At the change of the seasons violeut thunderstorms occur; but the 
destructive hurricanes of the West Indies are unknown here. 

ExPOBTS AND Imports. — Exports: — Molasses, rum, sugar, coffee, Cayenne 
pepper and other roices, cotton, and medicinal plants. The exports from 
British Guiana, in 1855, consisting principally of mm and sugar, amounted 
to £1,831,371 ; and the imports of the same colony in the same year, 
which were articles of British manufacture, were valued at £886,016. 
Its revenue was then £255,018, and its expenditure £289,511. 

Among the Minerals of Guiana are a very iine variety of white clay near 
iSsequlbo, and rock-crystals and red agates found in the mountains. 
But the Vegetables form the chief source of the wealth of the coimtry. 
The forest trees, some of which are of the most magnificent character, 
attain, like the mira-tree, a height falling little short of 150 feet. Me- 
dicinal plants largely abound. The sugar-cane is the principal of the 
cultivate plants ; and in addition to this are the cotton-plant, coffee, 
bananas, sweet potatoes, vanilla^ tobacco, yams, cassava^ -pejp^r, cin- 
xuunon, maize, wneat, rice, &c. 
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MINOR NOTEa 

Climatb. — ^The climate of Brazil is, generally, that of perDetual STimmer. 
The plains that lie within the basin of the Amazon are cnaracterised by 
excessive heat and abundant moisture, as also are the low tracts along the 
coast :— this, however, is not the oppressive heat experienced in cor- 
responding latitudes in Africa. In these districts the dry and rainy 
seasons appear to commingle — the nights being fair and cloudless, the 
forenoons dark with lowering clouds, while during two hours jn the after* 
noon thunder and lightning prevail, accompanied by torrents of rain. 
The rain fall at Maranh£o is not less than 280 inches annually. The 
temperature of the table-land is several degrees lower, and, in the highest 
grounds, slight frosts are occasionally experienced in winter. The mean 
annual temperature at Kio de Janeiro is 74" Fahr. December, Januaiy, 
and February, are the hottest months of the year in Brazil. 

Natural Productions. — Mineral : Brazil is particularly rich in the valuable 
minerals. Gold abounds in the bed of the San Francisco. Silver, copper, 
iron, salt, magnificent rock-crystals, and beautiful amethysts, are also 
abundant. No country in the world is so productive in diamonds, which 
are found in the three inland provinces. The diamond mines of Minas 
Geraes yielded, from 1740 to 1822, diamonds to the value of 3 4 millions 
sterling ; these are now worked by the Anglo- Brazilian Mining Company. 
Vegetable : The value of the natural productions of this extensive empire 
consists in its vegetable products, whicn embrace almost all the plants and 
trees found within the limits of the western continent. The forests are the 
most magnificent on the earth's surface, and abound in the most valuable 
timber, including mahogany, rosewood, fostic, and numerous dye-woods, 
besides others adapted for shipbuilding and the like purposes. Graceful 
palms are very abundant. Cacao, caoutchouc, and manioc, are indi- 
genous ; and maize, wheat, rice, beans, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and cotton, 
have been introduced by Europeans. The cassava plant, which is exten- 
sively grown, yields a flour that forms the chief food of the masses ; while 
maU, or Paraguay tea, prepared from the dried leaves of the Brazilian 
holly, grows spontaneously in immense natural plantations. 

Animal : Brazil exhibits, in this respect, a variety equally great. It 
sustains an enormous number of homed cattle, horses, &c. Its gigantic 
reptiles, its edentata, tapirs, humming-birds, and the astonishing variety 
of its insects, are the main characteristics of its fauna. The insects are 
especially destructive in their habits. 

Inhabitants. — In 1866 the population amounted to 7,677,800. Nearly half 
the number are negroes, some of whom are still in a state of slavery, not- 
withstanding the fact that, within the last few years, the Brazilian govern- 
ment has entirely renounced the traffic in slaves, and has encouraged, in 
its place, the immigration of free labour for her rich and fertile soil. The 
remainder are whites (who are mostly of Portuguese descent, and who 
form about one-sixth of the entire population), and mixed races, with 
some tribes of native Indians. The Religion professed by the bulk of the 
people is the Roman Catholic ; but Protestantism enjoys a very limited 
amount of toleration. Education and Literature are at a very low ebb. 

Exports and Imports. — Exports: — Sugar, coffee, and cotton, are the prin- 
cipal : besides these are tallow, hides, jerked beef, horns, cabinet and dye- 
woods, ^ms and drugs, together with diamonds and gold. Of these, the 
cultivation of coffee in the place of sugar, the culture of which latter is now 
a secondary object, has enormously increased, and has, in fact, become 
the great export of the empire. The imports (G2 per cent, of which are 
derived from Great Britain) include the manufactured cotton and other 
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goods from our own country ; wines and dried fruits from France ; glass, 
beer, linen, and paper, from Holland and Germany ; iron and copper 
utensils, sail-clotli, and ropes, from Russia and Sweden ; wine and brandy 
from Portugal ; and wheat, flour, leather, oil, tar, ashes, and soap, from 
the United States. In 1856 the total value of the exports was more than 
£16,000,000, and of the imports £16,000,000 sterling. 

GovEBNMBNT. — Brazil is a federative empire. It, in 1822, declared itself an 
independent einpire, under Don Pedro. Each province has its own local 
legislature, local laws, and local revenue ; *' cultivating and strengthening 
in their several spheres a spirit of free thought and free action, and com- 
peting with each other in a rivalry usefril to aU.'' The senate is composed 
of 68 members elected for life by the emperor ; and the chamber of 
deputies con8ist8 of J18 members, elected by free citizens possessed of 
200 mil-reis of annual' property. 

The Public Dbbt, in 1863-4, amounted to £12,392,000 ; the Revbntjb to 
£3,826,000 ; and the Expendittjbe £3,640,000. 

The regular Abmy, in 1867-8, numbered 18,600 men, besides a national guard 
of 26,000 ; and the Navy embraced 42 ships of war, including 16 steamers. 

" Brazil," says Mr. Bohn, in his admirable Handhooky " ought to be one of the 
most flourishing countries of the globe, being eminently favoured by 
nature. It is not disturbed by earthquakes and volcanic explosions like 
the adjoining regions, nor visited by the hurricanes which sweep destruc- 
tively in latitudes immediately to the north and south ; it possesses 
^lendid rivers and forests ; and, though mostly within the tropics, the 
climate over a great extent of surface is delightful, owing to the elevation ; 
but the facility with which ordinary sustenance may be obtained operates 
to check enterprise and foster indolence." 
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Pern. 

PBOYIirOIB, WITH THEIB CHRF TOWMB, STO. 



FroriiioM. 



Chief Town*. 



Fob what »ord. 



1. litaerted. 

2. . 



8. AnehM. 
4. Junin . 



libertad, or 
Truzfflo. 



Tarapata 
Tarma . . . . 



Paaco 



5. Lima., 



Huaauoo. 
LncA. ..., 



6. Huaacayellca 

7. Ayacucho .. 



Huancavelica .. 

Ayacucho, or 
Huamanga. 



8. COECO 



Cucco , 



9. Arequipa... 



10. Hoquegua .. 

11. Puno 

13. Plura 

18. Callao 



Arequipa 



Arica 

Islay. 

Tacna 

Puno 

Chuquito. 
Piura, formerly 

St. Michael. 
Callao 



Founded by Pisarro, in 1535, and bo named by 
him after his native town in Spain. 

Of melancholy interest as the place where the 
last Inca was barbarously murdered, by com- 
mand of Pisarro, in his palace, some remains of 
which are still to be seen. 

Nine thousand feet above the sea ; invalids fhnn 
Lima resort to it on account of its bracing air. 

The centre of the great silver mining district ; its 
population, sometimes as many as 18,000, fluc- 
tuates with the condition of the works and the 
political vicissitudes of the coimtry ; it is the 
highest city (18.720 feet) in the world; ita 
climate Is that of perpetual winter. 

The largest town on the eastern slope of the 
Andes (pop. 10,000) ; one oi the most ancient 
towns in Peru. 

Founded by Pisarro, in 158.5 ; it contains a splen- 
didly-decorated cathedral (which holds the re- 
mains of PisarroX and a great number of 
churches, convents, and sqiiares ; its university, 
the oldest in America, has a library of 20,000 
volumes, and a museum of Peruvian antiquities 
and of natural history ; in the museum, also, 
are portraits of the Spanish viceroys, 44 in 
number, from Pissarro down to the revolution ; 
it exi>erienceB slight shocks of earthquakes 
every year, and two severe visitations in the 
course of a century ; exports, through Callao, 
its port, silver and copi>er ore, Peruvian bark, 
chinchilla skins, nitre, &c. — Callao is the chief 
seat of the foreign trade of the republic, is 
strongly fortified, and is connected with Lima 
by railway. 

Has rich quicksilver-mines in its vicinity; its 
climate is very severe. 

Founded, in 1589, by Pisarro ; near it, Jn 1824. 
Bolivar's troops, under General Sucr^ defeated 
the Spanish army, and thus put an end to 
Spanish dominion in South America; it contains 
a university and magnificent cathedral 

The second city in Peru in size and population 
(40,000) ; was the capital of the ancient Peru- 
vian monarchy, and was, it is said, foimded, in 
1048, by Maneo Capac, who established the 
ancient Peruvian civilisation; was taken by 
Pisarro, in 1534, who was astonished at its mag- 
nificence ; is 11,400 feet high ; its manufactuieB 
are considerable. 

At a height of 7,850 feet above the sea ; one of the 
best-built and most flourishing towns in South 
America ; is very subject, however, to earth- 
quakes ; has a beautiful climate ; in its vicinity 
are gold and silver mines. 

One of the principal ports. 

The dep6t of Eiux)pean merchandise for the 

greater portion of Bolivia. 
At an elevation of 12,870 feet ; has numerons 

mines in its neighbourhood, now little worked. 

Was founded by Pizarro, and was tiie first 

Spanish colony established in Peru. 
See under Lima. 
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MINOR NOTES. 

Climate. — Peru comprises three distinct regions, — the Coast Region, between 
the Andes and the ocean ; the Central Region, or Montafia, a high plateau 
of an average elevation of 12,000 feet ; and the Eastern Region, consisting 
of the vast plains which extend from the eastern slope of the Andes into 
the interior of the continent. In the Coast Region no rain falls, though 
dense mists — ^termed garuas — are of frequent occurrence. The air is uni- 
formly sultry and unhealthy. The climate of the Central Region is cold 
and humid. Rains are abundant here during six months of the year. 
The Eastern Region has a humid climate ; and the rain descends, as in 
the Central Region, for six months of the year. 

Natxtral Productions. — Mineral .- The silver mines of Pasco, and the quick- 
silver mines of Huancavelica, are some of the richest in the world. The 
Central Region, especially, abounds in minerals. The average annual 
produce of the Peruvian mines from 1836 to 1846 was half a million 
sterling. Besides the precious metals, copper, iron, tin, coal, lead, 
brimstone, saltpetre, rock-salt, and sulphur, are found. Nitrate of soda 
is collected in large quantities, and constitutes an important article of 
traffic. 

Vegetable : European grains and fruits, besides maize and rice, thrive in 
the more temperate districts, while the wanner valleys yield an abundance 
of tropical plants, among which are the sugar-cane and the cocoa-plant. 
Vanilla, sarsaparilla, caoutchouc, and numerous gums and resins, are 
obtained from the forests in the Eastern Region, from which are also col- 
lected cinchona bark, copaiba balsam, and copal. The best guano is 
derived from the Chincha Islands (south of Lima) and the Lobos Islands 
(off the north-west coast of Peru), is largely exported, and is worth £16 
a ton. 

Animal : The llama is, and has been from a remote period, used as a 
beast of burden ; but mules are generally employed for travelling. 
Besides these, the alpaca, guanaco, vicuna, with sneep and cattle intro- 
duced by the Sjpaniaros, are to be found. 

Commerce. — Peru is actively engaged in commerce with Great Britain, and 
other states on the western coast of South America. Its exports to the 
European markets embrace the precious metals, saltpetre, cicnhona-bark, 
vi5una and sheep's wool, chinchilla fur, and, as we have seen, guano. In 
return for these commodities all kinds of British manufactured goods are 
imported. The exports, omitting guano, which alone amounts to 8,000,000 
dollars a-year, do not exceed in value 8,000,000 dollars annually. 

Inhabitants. — Considerably more than one-half of the population are 
aboriginal Indians, who chiefly belong to the Quichua or Peruvian nation ; 
one-fourth are Creoles and mestizoes ; and the remainder are negroes. 
The Roman Catholic is the only Religion recognised or tolerated by the 
state ; and Education is so deplorably deficient that the instruction of 
the lower orders is wholly neglected. Nevertheless, elementary schools, 
on the Lancasterian plan, exist in a few of the towns. 

Government. — Peru constitutes a republic, under the administration of a 
president, a senate, and a chamber of deputies — similar, in most respects, 
to the government of the United States. There are two senators for each 
province, and one deputy for every 20,000 of the inhabitants. This con- 
stitution was adopted in 1828. 

In 1867, the Revenue amounted to 18,656,256 piastres ; the Public Debt to 

46,451,000 piastres ; and the Expenditure to 16,360,000 piastres. 
The standing Army comprises 8,000 men ; and the Navy consists of 2 frigates, 
2 war-steamers, and 11 smaller vessels, carrying 104 guns. 
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BoUvia. 

MVABTMKim AJn> PBOVIMCJEB, WITH THKIB CHISF TOWNS, 



I Departments 
and Provincea. 



1. Beni .. 
S. La Fas 



5. Santa Cnu*.. 
4. Coohahamba. . 

6. Chuquiaacat.. 



6. Potoai., 



7. Oruro. 



8. Cob^a, or La 

Mar (ProY.) 

9. Tar^a (Prov.) 



Chief Towns. 



Exaltaclon. 

Trinidad . . . 
lAPaa 

Tipuani ... 
Santa Crus. 



Cktcbabamba — 



Chitquibaoa, or 
Sucre. 



Potoai. 



Oruro , 



Cob\}a, or Puerto 
la Mar. 

Tarija 



Fob what noted. 



Containa handsome s^vemment buildings; its 
inhabitants manufacture sugar. 

The largest town in Beni (pop. 4,000). 

A place of considerable transit-trade, and the 
commercial capital and largest town (pop. 
43,000) in Bolivia; its cinchona bark ia the 
best in the world. 

Near it are gold mines and washings. 

In the midst of the immense plains of the interior, 
and the metropolis of the chief rice-growing 
department of Boliyia ; its inhabitants boast <n 
the purity of their Spanish accent 

Situated in a fine agricultural district, and ia a 
beautiful town ; its cathedral and palace are 
lar£^ and handsome ; possesses manufactures 
of glass and cottooi fabrics. 

At an elevation of 9,342 feet above the sea ; its 
population (20,000) is pretty equally divided 
between Spaniards, Indians, and mixed races ; 
has a magnificent cathedral ; owes its import- 
ance to its being the seat of the legislaturei 

Elevated 13,830 feet above the sea ; at the foot of 
the famous Cerro de Potosi ; is of vastly greater 
celebrity than the capital, not only because it 
is larger than that citv, but from its silver 
mines, 26, however, of which are now only 
worked, while 1,800 are standing idle ; the Cerro 
de Potosi alone ia supposed to have yielded 
silver, at one time, which paid duty to the 
value of £120,000,000, besides large quantities 
smuggled; the silver in it was accidentally 
discovered by an Indian. 

Beached from Chuquisaca by the Pass of Challa, 
14,700 feet high ; was formerly noted for itB 
numerous mines of silver and golcL of which 
1,215 of the former and 200 of the latter have 
been abandoned. 

The only l^gal seaport of the republic ; is pre- 
ferred by merchants to Arica where they have 
to "pay a heavy duty to the Peruvian govern- 
ment ; has a fair amount of trade. 

A town of some size (pop. 12,000), situated in a 
valley of the same 



MINOR NOTES. 

Clixate.— Bolivia exhibits as great a variety in its aspect, soil, climate, and 
productions, as any country in the world. On the plateau it is cold, and 
even, in places, rigorous ; while in the lowland plains it is intensely hot 
The rain lasts in the higher regions from Novemoer to February. 

Katubal Pboductions. — Mineral: The value of the produce of the gold 
and silver mines of Bolivia at the commencement of the present century 
amounted to 21,000,000 dollars annually ; but in 1846 it had decreased 
to less than 10,000,000 dollars. The mineral productions include- 
besides gold and silver — mercury, tin, copper, iron, lead, antimony, 
nitre, and sulfur. 

Vegetable: The vegetation of the lower plains embraces all the more 

* Signifies Holy Cross. 

t Sucre implieB place qf gold. 
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valuable forest-trees already mentioiied as pertaining to this part of 
America. The forests yield timber fit for every purpose, fniits of almost 
every variety, cinchona or Peruvian bark, copaiba balsam, ornamental 
and dye-woods, jalapa, ipecacuanha, sarsaparilla, &c. Mate is extensively 
spread over the eastern plains. The cactus abounds on the eastern 
d!eclivities of the Cordilleras (at an elevation of 7,000 feet), and frequently 
attains a height of forty feet. The cocoa- tree grows spontaneously in the 
hot plains of the interior, and its leaf is masticated by the natives in the 
same way that the Malays chew the fruit of the betel-nut. Coffee, 
tobacco, indigo, sugar, cotton, maize, manioc, batatas, guavas, and 
numerous other finits, are all common. The first-mentioned production 
is of excellent quality. 

Animal: The wild animals embrace the leopard, jaguar, tapir, 
monkey, amphibious reptiles, birds, and fishes. 

Commerce.— Some gold and silver, with bark, and the wool of the sheep and 
vi9una, are exportedf in return for European manufactures. The physical 
character of the country, — its mountains, and the difficulty of communica- 
tion between the interior and the sea, — greatly restricts its commerce. 

Inhabitants. — About two-thirds of the inhabitants are whites, of Spanish 
descent generally ; the remaining third comprising choices, negroes, and 
mulattoes, and Indians of the Quichua and Aymara nations. The 
Boman Catholic Religion is alone professed by the whites, but the 
church is not endowed by the state. 

Government. — During the period of Spanish rule, Bolivia was known as 
Upper Peru ; but, on the subversion of the Spanish authority, it achieved 
its mdependence, as did also Peru Proper. It soon afterwards separated 
from the latter country, and, becoming an independent republic, assumed 
the name of Bolivia from General Bolivary the South American liberator, 
to whom its destinies were for a time entrusted. The executive govern- 
ment is vested in a president, who is elected for life ; the legislative 
functions are exercised by the bodies of a senate, tribunes, and censors. 

The standing Army consists of 8,000 men ; the Receipts and Expenditure 
to 2,000,000 piastres each ; and the Pitblio Debt to 5,850,000 piastres. 
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Minor notes. 

The Climate of Clul^ is temperate and healthy; and the mean annual 
temperature ranges from 59* in the south to 73** in the north. The rains 
fall in the winter months — from June to September — ^and the greater part 
of the country is speedily covered with a carpet of verdure. 

Natural Pboductions. — Mineral : These embrace gold, silver, copper, lead, 
iron, &c. Coal of good quality is extensively worked in the neighbour- 
hood of Concepcion and other places. The extraction and exportation of 
copper have rapidly increased of late, and this article forms the grand 
staple of the country. 

VegdahU: Maize is largely cultivated in the north, while wheat, 
barley, and other European grains flourish in the centre and south. 
Flour, which is exported in large quantities, forms the staple food of the 
inhabitants. Chil^ is the native region of the potatoe, which grows wild 
on the declivities of the mountains. Fruits occur so plentifully that they 
may be had for nothing, the fig and olive being of the best quality. 

Animal i The principal of the animals of prey are the American lion or 
puma, and the condor, a magnificent species of vulture peculiar to tiiis 
region and Peru. 

CoHMEBCE. — Its chief manufactures are earthenware jars, hempen cloths, 
soap, tallow, cordage, leather, and brandy ; and its commerce, which is 
rapidly on the increase, is more extensive than that of any other on the 
western coast of South America. An immense number of hides, in 
addition to large quantities of copper, silver, wheat, wool, and hemp, 
are exported, — ^the metals and hides to Europe ; and wheat, flour, wool, 
&c., to Peru, Ecuador, and other countries m South America. By far 
the greater part of this trade is carried on with Great Britain, the 
manufactures of which country are extensively imported into Chil^. The 
other imports of Chile are linens from Germany ; silks, papers, perfumes, 
wines, and brandies, from France $ and tobacco, sugar, and ouier com- 
modities, from the United States. 

IiraABiTANTS. — The population of the northern and central provinces consists 
mainly of the descendants of Spaniards ; while the southern provinces are 
inhabited almost exclusively by Indians, who belong to the Araucanian 
nation. The latter are a brave and warlike race, and have always 
succeeded in maintaining their independence of Spanish rule. 

Government.— Prior to the Spanish conquest ChU^ belonged to the Incas of 
Peru. In 1536, Pizarro sent Almagro to invade it, and, in 1541, Valdivia 
subdued the whole territory. The struj^le of the colonists for indepen- 
dence commenced in 1810, pjid terminated successfrilly, April 6, 1818, by 
the battle of Maypu, and the formation of a republic. The government 
is vested in a president, who is elected every five years ; a senate con- 
sisting of 20 members, who retain office for nine years ; and a chamber 
of deputies, comprising one for every 20,000 of the inhabitants. The 
republic adopted the condor as the national symbol, which figured upon 
its first coinage. 

The Religion of the state is the Roman Catholic, no other being tolerated. 
The Education of the masses cannot be said to exist, and morality is at 
a very low ebb. 

The standing Army amoimted, in 1856, to 56,182 men ; and the Nayt to one 
corvette, and four smaller vessels, carrying 66 guns. 

In 1855, the Public Debt amounted to 6,480,000 dollars ; the Receipts to 
6,287,000 dollars ; and the Expenditure to 5,484,000 dollars. 
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MINOR NOTES. 

The Climate of these states, which cover an area of nearly 3| millions of 
square miles, exhibits considerable variety. The northern parts are hot, 
excepting within the more elevated districts adjoining the Cordilleras, 
while, in the south, a cooler temperature prevails, — the province of 
Buenos Ayres having a climate not very unlike that of many parts of 
southern Europe. T^e changes of temperature, however, are frequently 
abrupt and considerable, the winds exercising a powerful influence on the 
condition of the atmosphere. The northerly winds, which resemble in 
their consequences the sirocco of the south of Europe, are hot, while the 
south-west wind, or pampero^ conveys with it the cold air from the snow- 
topped summits of the Andes. The latter are accompanied, very often, 
bv terrific thunder and lightning. The rains are generally most 
abundant before the setting-in of the cold season. 

Natural Pboductions. — Mineral: La Plata possesses some mineral wealth, 
and exports small (quantities of gold, silver, and copper. The mining 
districts lie chieflv m the western and north-western states ; and coal is 
said to be plentiful in the south-west. 

Vegetable: In the southern portions of this territory, wheat, maize, 
rice, barley, and numerous fruits are grown ; and in some of the northern 
tracts — tobacco, sugar, indigo, cotton, and other tropical products, are 
capable of successful cultivation. In the latter region, also, wild plants 
of great value are produced ; as the algaroba tree, from the fruit of which, 
mixed with maize, the Indians make cakes, and, by fermentation, chica, 
an intoxicating liquor ; the palm-tree, yerba-mat6, or Paraguay tea, 
which is extensivelv consumed m most of the countries of South America ; 
the cactus, which Dears the cochineal insect ; the aloe, from which yam 
and ropes are made ; and numerous plants used in dyeing. 

Animal: The wealth of La Plata consists in its immense herds Ot 
horses and oxen, which are reared upon the vast plains of the pampas 
almost in a wild state. The puma, jaguar, armadillo, tapir, tajasso, 
biscacho (a kind of rabbit), deer, and some kinds of monkeys, are very 
numerous ; and the carpincho, or water-hog, — the largest known rodent, 
— abounds on the banks of the river Parana. The guanaco is found in the 
plains and on the mountains, but the wild vi9unas, llamas, and alpacas, 
only in the cold regions on the elevated table-lands. Among the birds of 
La Plata the most common are the condor, emu, wild-duck, green parrot, 
quail, pigeon, and the carrion-vulture. Whales, sea-lions, and sea- 
elephants abound along the coasts. 

Commerce. — The eoqtorts comprise horse and ox-hides, and horns, which 
form the staple articles of the trade with foreign countries, upwards of a 
million of ox-hides being annually exported from Buenos Ayres, together 
with numerous cow-hides, horse-hides, and skins of the sheep, goat, calf, 
deer, &c. Besides these, tallow, wool, hair, jerked beef, horses, mules, 
and asses, are exported. In return for these most manufactured articles 
are imported, chiefly from Britain : besides cotton, and other textile 
fabrics, the imports consist of wine, brandv, earthenware, glass, jewellery, 
and hats ; with sugar, coflee, tobacco, ana large quantities of salt, used in 
curing the flesh of the vast numbers of oxen annudly slaughtered for their 
hides. The manufactures of La Plata are few and insignificant, con- 
sisting principally of coarse woollen stuffs (including the short riding- 
cloaks, or ponchos), and morocco leather.; while the Indians manufacture 
yam, ropes, fishing-nets, and other articles from the fibres of the aloe. 

The Roman Catholic is almost exclusively the Religion of the white popula- 
tion ; but all other denominations are tolerated. 
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The Government is nominally republican ; and the legislative power is, in 
theory, vested in a junta of forty-four deputies ; out practically, the 
president assumes the power of a military dictator, carrymg out his own 
absolute will in the most arbitrary manner. 

The Army of Buenos Ayres, in 1867, amounted to 6,370 men, and of the 
other states to 4,412 men; arid the Navy of the former embraced two 
steamers, two corvettes, and four smaller vessels. 

The Receipts of the confederation in the same year amounted to 2,226,000 
piastres ; and the Expenditure to 3,300,000 piastres. The receipts and 
expenditure of Buenos Ayres are double liose of all the other states. 
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MINOB NOTES OK AUSTRALASIA. 

AUSTRALIA. 
Climate. — The northern portion (nearly half) of Anstralia is strictly tropical ; 
bnt the average temperature of the southern and south-eastern portions of 
the continent — the colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia—is not greater than that experienced in the south of Europe* 
The maximum heat in November at Victoria river, Nort^ Australia, is 
106" ; the minimum in July, 49° ; and the number of rainy days in the 
year, 84. In North- West Austndia, the climate of which is in general 
very regular, there are three seasons : — ^the wet season, beginning in 
Peceml^r and lasting to February ; the spring or cool season, — the 
healthiest part of the year, — from March to July; and the diy or hot 
season, from August to December. The chief disadvantage in the climate 
of the colonies is the deficiency of water occasioned by the long droughia, 
when, during a period of twelve months or more, scarcely a &o^ of rain 
is known to falL These droughts are periodical, occurring after intervals 
of twelve years, and are succeeded by floods and incessant rains which 
diminish year after year through the cycle, until the era of total suspen> 
sion comes round again. In the colonised districts, also, great heat is 
experienced in the summer, which becomes distressing ; tiie scorching 
wind — the sirocco of Australia — blows from the interior, which it does for 
from twenty-four to thirty hours, three or four times in the year. The 
superiority of the climate of Sydney is manifest when it is known that the 
dinerence between its mean summer and winter temperatures amounts to 
only 18^ and that between the hottest and coldest months of the same 
capital does not exceed 21°, 

Natural Productions. — Mineral: These include coal (abundant in New 
South Wales and on the Swan River, Western Australia), iron, tin, mercury, 
zinc, copper (in large quantities in Southern Australia), copper, potters' 
clay, granite, sandstone, limestone, fine marble, slates, and numerous fine 
pebbles, as jaspar, opal, agates, chalcedony. Gold largely abounds in 
JNew South Wales and Victoria. The close resemblance in the structure 
of the mountain-ranges of the coast to that of the Ural Mountains led 
Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, in 1846, to predict that it would be found 
to be auriferous ; and Mr. E. H. Hargraves, Feb. 12, 1851, made the first 
actual demonstration of a workable gold-field in the neighbourhood of 
Bathurst. In the interval that elapsed between May, 1851, and the close 
of 1859, the yield amounted to 25,000,000 ozs., equal in value to 
^6101,371,828, the largest proportion coming from the Victoria fields. 

Vegetable: The native trees are all evergreen, and the forests consist 
principally of two families, — gum-trees and acacias, which, indeed, form 
everywhere the great characteristics of Australian vegetation. All the 
principal food-plants have been introduced, as have likewise the vine, fig, 
orange, peach, &c., aU of which are cultivated with considerable success. 
Flowering plants of extraordinary beauty exist, many growing to an 
arborescent sizCt 

Animal : Great peculiarities are, as in the botanical, exhibited in the 
animal kingdom. There is a remarkable paucity of mammalian species, 
and those that do occur are not usually abimdant. Of quadrupeds the 
most important is the kangaroo ; and the principal example of beasts of 
prey is the dingo, or wild dog of Australia. The most peculiar animal 
belonging to this continent is the water-mole, omithorhynchus paradoxus, 
a creature so anomalous (as its name indicates) that, when the first 
flrpecimens arrived in Europe, naturalists suspected them to have been 
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fiilnricatecL tt lias the bill and feet of a duck, the body and far of a toole, 
tnd the internal stnictore of a reptile. The most remarkable bird is the 
apteryXf which is without perceptible wings, and builds its nest in deep 
holes. The gallinaceous birds or Bonders are almost entirely wanting. 
Sheep fjEffming has long been the principal pursuit of the majority of 
settlers : in 1793, a settler introduced eight merino sheep, which, in 
1858, had moreased to 16,000,000, tmo-half belonging to New South 
Wales. 

iKHABiTAin^. — The population principally consistd of British settlerd and 
their descendants, and of a race of oceanic negroes. The aborigines, or 
''black fellows" as the colonists teim them, have a dork soo^-brown 
complexion, lank instead of woolly hair, a weak and puny body, and are 
greatly inferior, both in moral and intellectual qualities, to the AMcan 
negroes. The forehead is low, the eyes large, &i apart, and half covered 
by the upper Hd ; the nose broad and flat, and the lips thick* The food 
of the natives of Australia is (as we, at least, regard it) of the most 
disgusting description, consisting of grubs, worms, snakes, lizards, &c. 
There is a kind of white worm, in particular, about the size of the little 
finger, which they devour with all the relish of a professed epicure. But 
the number of the natives is rapidly decreasing in the presence of the white 
man : while, for instance, in 1837, there were in Victoria alone 20,000, 
their numbBr had, in 1857, decreased to 1768. "Unlike the native 
inhabitant of the New World, he (the native) will leave no memorial 
behind to teU of his existence to future generations.'* 

In 1857, the Exports amounted to £21,109,084, and the Impokhb to 
£25,758,622. The former include gold (nearly £12,000,000 annually), 
copper (£500,000)^ wool (£4,000,000), and other articles of less note. 
Including Tasmania and New Zealand, the imports in that year amounted 
in the aggregate to £27,500,000 ; the exports to £22,250,000 ; the net 
annual Public Kevenub to more than £5,000,000 ; and the PuBuo Debt 
to £5,770,000. 

Gigantic Bailwats are already in the course of construction ; and telegraphic 
communication is completed between New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and, latterly, with Tasmania by submarine cable across Bass's 
Strait. 

TASMANIA. 

CLIMATE; —The climate of Van Diemen's Land is, in some respects, the finest 
in the world, and resembles that of the south and south-west of England. 
While it is sufficiently warm it is free from the withering aridity and 
intense heat experienced in some parts of Australia. The mean annual 
temperature of Hobart Town, the capital, is 52°, mean summer, 68°, and 
mean winter, 42*. The average rain-&ll over the island is 21 inches ; but 
at Tasman Peninsula it is as much as 44 laches. 

Natural Prodttctions. — Mineral: Iron (frequently met with), copper, coal 
(which is known to exist very generally throughout the island), salt 
(found in the interior), lead, zinc, and manganese, are the only minerals 
deserving notice. 

Vegetable : In its general character the native vegetation of Tasmania 
strongly resembles that of the Australian continent, and is characterised 
by its eucalypti (or gum-trees), acacias, mimosas, pines, and m]^e8« 
The first mentioned — ^the huge gum-trees — impart the prevailing cha- 
racter to the woodland scenery. All the trees are evergreen, and the 
timber is of the most valuable description, not only for house and ship- 

▲ ▲2 
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building prtrposes, but also for cabinet-work. Many of the members of 
the Tasmanian forest, as the black-wood, musk-yood, Huon pine, pink- 
wood, rose-wood, myrtle, &c. , yield gams and resins. 

Animal : The fauTia of Van Diemen's Land is nearly identical with 
that of Australia. Besides three species of the kangaroo (which are 
rapidly decreasing under the influence of the chase), there are opossums, 
bandicoots, wombats, kangaroo-rats, omithorhynchi, &c. The hyena- 
opossum, or native "tiger" (a large and destructive animal), and the 
dasyurus, popularly known as "the devil" (about the size of a Scotch 
terrier, and extremely wild, ugly, and destructive), are peculiar to 
Tasmania. The birds embrace laughing-jackasses, black and white 
cockatoos, bright-plumaged parrots and paroquets, black swans, pelicans, 
ducks, &c. A profltable whale-fishery is pursued along the southern 
coast. 

The Exports, in 1857, were valued at jei,354,655, and consisted of wool, 
timber, and agricultural produce ; and the Imports, principally com- 
prising manufactured goods, at £1,271,087. The Revenue, in the fol- 
lowing year, amounted to £183,978. 



NEW ZEALAND, 

Climate. — ^The climate of New Zealand almost resembles that of England 
with respect to temi»erature ; but the rain-falls are more heavy and 
frequent, although not so excessive as to be in any degree prejudicial to 
health. The mean annual temperature at Auckland, the capital (lat 
86° 61'), is 58** -5, the mean of summer, 66°% and of winter, 50° 7. Thus 
there is only a difference of 16' between the mean summer and winter 
temperatures, and only a difference of 18" '9 between those of the hottest 
and coldest months. In Middle Island the annual fall of rain is about 
82 inches, while in the northern island it amounts to 50 inches. 

Natural Productions. — The mineral products are extensive,. nimierou% 
and valuable ; gold, copper, iron, coal, tin, nickel, manganese, lead, 
bismuth, marble, alum, and sulphur, being the most important. The 
quantity of gold exported, in 1859, amounted in value to £52,443. Coal 
largely abounds in both islands. 

Tegdable : The most celebrated of the vegetable productions of New 
Zealand is the kauris or yellow pine, which grows to a great size. 
Besides this are the Wmw, or red pine (useful for housebuilding and the 
finer parts of cabinet-work), the kahikatea (occasionally seen 90 feet high), 
the puririf or iron- wood (one of the most valuable trees — ^its wood pos- 
sessm^ immense strength and durability), and the black birch (valuable 
for smpbuilding). New Zealand is very deficient in native food-plants ; 
but all kinds of European grains, fruits, and vegetables, thrive luxu- 
riantly. 

Animal : The only land animals found when the first colonists arrived 
in the country were the hog and the dog, besides a few rats and mice, 
probably introduced by runaway convicts from Australia. Birds ase 
equally scarce ; and New Zealand possesses no serpents, or nozious 
reptiles of any description. Fish are very abundant, and both the seal 
and the whale frequent the shores. 

Inhabitants. — The New Zealand natives, or Maori, as they are properly 
called, do not probably exceed 60,000. They belong to the Malay- 
Polynesian race, and were, in their natural condition, perhaps the finest 

• . specimen to be found of a savage people. They are taU, active, and 
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intelligent ; their liair glossy, black, and curling ; and their general cast 
of features not very different from the European standard. Cannibalism, 
once very prevalent amongst them, is now almost entirely eradicated. 

Government. — In 1853, a free constitution, constisting of a house of repre- 
sentatives and a legislative council — ^the former chosen by the people, the 
latter appointed by the Crown — was formed and came into force. Each 
of the provinces has also a superintendent and a provincial council, the 
whole colony being under the executive administration of a governor 
appointed by the Crown. 

Religion. — Of the Established Church there are 80,00.0 adherents ; Scottish 
Presbyterianism, 11,000 ; the Church of Rome, 6,000 ; and Wesleyan 
Methodists, 5,000. 

The Exports, in 1858, amounted to £458,000, and the Imports to upwards 
of £1,000,000. 



THE END. 
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